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THE WARDENS OF SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
PART IV: THE BRUDENELL WARDENS. 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 


THOMAS BRUCE BRUDENELL, LORD BRUCE: 1747-1814. 


It was a great transformation that took place in the life of 
young Thomas Brudenell in 1747. Until a few years before, he 
had been simply a younger son (and the youngest of four), 
presumably destined to make a career for himself, if he could, 
inthe Army. Now he had suddenly become a peer, the owner 
and Warden of Savernake Forest—the proprietor of great 
estates and of considerable wealth. 

Until he came of age in 1750, Thomas’s affairs were naturally 
under the control of trustees. He signalised his emancipation 
by setting out to make a tour of Europe—this being the fashion- 
able occupation for young men of the period. He took the 
precaution beforehand of studying French with a tutor; and, 
being a methodical person, he wrote down what he remembered 
of their coversational exchanges :— 

‘Un peu de conversation francoise, s’il vous plait.” 

“Je suis charmé, MiLord, de vous entendre parler de la sorte, je vous 


promets que vous parlerez ce langage en perfection en trés peu de temps.” 
‘‘Que ferons nous a présent?” 


‘* Nous composerons quelques Phrases Familiéres ou Expressions de Parler’”’. 
“* C’est ce que j'aime beaucoup.” 
‘“‘J’aurai donc le plaisir de vous satisfaire.”’ 


The young Lord Bruce travelled through France and into 
Italy, keeping precise note of his expenses, etc., en route. He 
went on into Germany, to Poland, and even as far as Russia. 
On his return, he used the same notebook to write down, after 
due enquiry, The particulars of what has passed in Wiltshire 
since I left it.” He noted, for instance, 


‘“Woolphall Farm House: 
Ralfe values ye rebuilding what has been pulled down for under £200. 
The affair of Granham not yet settled. . . . at the Visitation Court . . . held 


VOL. LITI—CXC. A 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BRUDENELL FAMILY: 


1700—1911. 
Robert Brudenell 
2nd Earl of Cardigan 


* Thomas Bruce—Lady Elizabeth 
Francis 2nd Earl of Ailesbury Seymour 
Lord Brudenell 1676-1741 


| | 
Lady Elizabeth * Charles Bruce 


George Brudenell 
3rd Earl of Cardigan Bruce 3rd Earl of 
Ailesbury 
1741-1747 
George James Robert | 


4th Earl 5th Earl Brudenell 


* Thomas Susanna 
Bruce Brudenell née Hoare 
Earl of Ailesbury Lady 


Robert 1747-1814 Dungarvan 
lige 
George Henrietta * Charles 
Maria Brudenell-Bruce 
James Hill Marquess of 
7th Earl of Ailesbury 
Cardigan 1814-1856 
* George Louisa * Ernest 
Marquess of Beresford——Brudenell-Bruce 
Ailesbury & 3rd Marquess 
Earl of Cardigan 1878-1886 
1856-1878 
| | he 
George Lady James * Henry Robert Frederick 
Brudenell Evelyn Brudenell-Bruce 
Bruce Craven 5th Marquess 
1894-1911 
* William 
4th Marquess of Ailesbury 
1886-1894 


* Hereditary Warden of Savernake Forest. 
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at Bedwin my Friends sworn in Churchwardens, so ye [votes of those occupy- 
ing ye] Church Houses may be ye easier had. . . . Orders given by letter 
. .. as to planting Three Oak Hill.” 

And so on, for several pages. 


Bruce always made very painstaking notes as to everything he 
undertook. Asa school boy in Uncle Charles’s day, he had no 
doubt been as casual as most of his kind; but he was now growing 
into a rather meticulous young man. It is a pity that, soon 
after he adopted this habit of note-taking, his handwriting 
should have begun to deteriorate: it was not bad writing, but 
it was spidery; and as he wrote more and more, so he wielded 
his pen with a more furious haste, pressing ever more heavily 
upon it. The result was that, after a time, he could write a 
page of notes which his biographer, studying it now, can hold 
either way up without making any real difference to its legibility ! 

His note (moderately well written at 21) as to the Bedwyn 
churchwardens is of interest, as showing how quickly he began 
to use his influence locally in politics. Soon we find Brudenells 
in Parliament, sitting as representatives both of Bedwyn and of 
Marlborough—for indeed the young man learned to manipulate 
votes no less astutely than his uncle had done. 

Although, from 1747 onwards, Thomas Bruce Brudenell 
indentified himself most fully with his Bruce inheritance, we 
thus see that he none the less remained on cordial terms with 
his own relatives at Deene, giving them brotherly support in 
their political and other ventures. It may therefore be worth 
while to take a glance backwards and to make a brief survey of 
the Brudenell family. 

Apart from one who achieved legal fame under the Tudor 
kings, the first Brudenell to gain more than local eminence was 
Thomas, created Lord Brudenell by Charles I. He was a 
strong supporter of the Stuarts, for which he was further 
rewarded by King Charles II, who, on his restoration, raised him 
to the earldom of Cardigan.’ 

His son, Robert Brudenell, succeeded him and lived to the 
great age of 96. Hethus outlived his own son (who incidentally, 
as Lord Brudenell, was a close friend of Thomas, Earl of Ailes- 
bury: they were in fact allegedly co-plotters for the restoration 


! The reason for this choice of title is not known: there is no record of any 
Brudenell property in Cardiganshire. 
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of King James II). It was a grandson who succeeded the 
nonagenarian earl—this being George, Earl of Cardigan, who, 
in 1707, married the daughter of his father’s old friend, namely 
Lady Elizabeth Bruce. 


It was of this marriage that Thomas Bruce Brudenell was 
born. His lineage thus included not only a Bruce mother buta 
Seymour grandmother, so that he, who inherited the Savernake 
Wardenship, could claim descent from the original Esturmy line. 

At the period which we are considering, Thomas’ eldest 
brother, George, had already succeeded as fourth Earl of 
Cardigan; his brother James was contemplating a career in the 
political world, and his brother Robert had gone into the Army.’ 

There were two sisters also, both married: it was a large 
family. 

Thomas himself did not immediately contemplate matrimony. 
It would have been usual for a young man in his position to 
marry young ; but it seems probable that he had it in mind to 
carry out his uncle’s wish, and was waiting for his cousin Mary 
to reach marriageable age.” In the mean time, he found much 
to do at Savernake. 


If Charles, Earl of Ailesbury, was the man who began to plant 
Savernake Forest with beech clumps and avenues, it was 
certainly Thomas, Lord Bruce, who completed the work. As 
early as 1750 we hear of him planting clumps in the region where 
the Column now stands (Three Oak Hill) and filling in gaps in 
the “Long Plantation ”’, i.e., che Grand Avenue. We have here 
reached the period when printed maps began to come into use; 
and these show very clearly that it was during Bruce’s Warden- 
ship, and thanks to him, that the Forest began to assume the 
appearance that it has today. 


Apart from the laying out of clumps and avenues, the most 


1 All Thomas’ brothers achieved some degree of eminence, and all were in 
favour at George III’s court. The eldest brother was created Duke of Montagu. 
Oddly enough, they all died off successively without leaving male heirs, although 
a posthumous son was born to the third brother six months after his decease, 
But for this event, Thomas would have succeeded (although a fourth son) to 
all the Brudenell properties and titles. 


2 Charles, Earl of Ailesbury, had hoped that his nephew Thomas would 
marry his youngest daughter, Lady Mary Bruce, thus further allying the houses 
of Bruce and Brudenell. Lady Mary, however, had other ideas. On growing 
up she married Charles, Duke of Richmond and Lennox. 
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ection from Andrews & Drury’s map, 1773. It shows Savernake Forest and Tottenham Park durin g 
‘homas Brudenell, Lord Bruce’s Wardenship. There are some errors —e.g., Kembridge for Timbridge: 
{so it omits Forest clearings such as Ludens Lye and Woolslade, but the open nature of the Forest 
hits western side (as yet unplanted) is well shown. The dark encircling line is the boundary of 
elkley Hundred. Between Cadley and Leigh Hill it forms the boundary between the Forest 
ad the Great Park. North-eastward from Durley it coincides with Lord Bruce’s new boundary| 


between the Forest and Tottenham Park, which was in Kinwardstone Hundred. 
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striking change that took place after 1750 was the gradual 
amalgamation of the various coppices within the Forest, and the 
planting—with oak, Spanishchestnut, etc.—of those considerable 
areas of open ground which had hitherto been treeless. Some 
of the old names lingered on (thus we still speak of Birch 
Coppice, although nothing now separates it geographically from 
the remainder of the Forest); but what was coming into being 
was a great, continuous woodland—something which earlier 
generations had not known. 

Bruce also undertook the destruction of heath and furze 
within the Forest, of which there had previously been a good 
deal. (Westill have the name Furze Coppice; and one recalls 
Lilbon Heath, Durley Heath, Havering Heath, etc.). Where 
he retained open spaces, as at Ludens Lye (Eight Walks), 
Woolslade, Bagden Lawn, etc., these measures naturally im- 
proved the herbage and also made it possible (as in Ludens Lye) 
to grow arable crops. The only part of the Forest—if one may 
judge by the early maps—to retain its previous scrubby character 
was the region around Leigh Hill: it will be noted that there is 
still (1949) a paucity of well-grown trees there. 

It was Bruce also who opened upthe numerous grass rides, 
by which every part of the Forest is made accessible :’ those 
which converge at Eight Walks are the best known, but he made 
others also. Indeed, with the exception of the very oldest trees 
and avenues, most of the notable features now seen in the 
Forest were the creation of this first Brudenell Warden. 


It may be wondered how he contrived to carry out so great a 
planting programme in view of the presence in the Forest of 
considerable numbers of deer. It is a fact that he had to make 
a number of enclosures, relics of which are still to be seen in 
the form of banks, formerly topped by paled fencing. He also 
resorted to the expedient of transplanting into the Forest some 
trees of very considerable size—so large that it was thought the 
deer would not attack them. A team of men would dig large 
holes preparatory to such transplantations; the trees would be 
hauled up and dropped into them. 


A helpful factor also was that Bruce reconstituted Tottenham 
1] speak in the present tense, believing and hoping that most of these rides 


will shortly go back to grass. For military purposes, many of them were 
converted into hard roads during the 1939-45 war. 
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Park as a deer park, and concentrated there his main herds of 
deer, thus reducing the numbers at large in the Forest. He 
enlargedthe park quite considerably, taking into it an area known 
as Durley Park, which consisted, broadly speaking, of the land 
lying on either side of Warren Lane (now the public highway 
running from the Warren Farm to Durley). The park’s western 
boundary thus ran in a broad sweep from Durley Gate across to 
the Grand Avenue.’ 

The number of deer now maintained within Tottenham Park 
meant, of course, that Uncle Charles’ home farm there had to 
be abandoned—the whole area, except where ornamentally 
planted with clumps of trees, etc., being laid down to grass. The 
old farm buildings were pulled down; and the materials were 
probably used to create the new dog kennels, the site of which 
is still recalled by the pond known as Dog Kennel Pond. Bruce 
kept a home farm, in which he took great interest; but this 
was at the Warren, just outside the extended boundary of 
Tottenham Park. 

It was appropriate that Bruce should have instituted a number 
of changes at Savernake;; for in the latter half of the 18th century, 
the whole of the English country-side was undergoing gradual 
change. Methods of farming were changing, and so was the 
system of agriculturaltenure. It was the period of the Enclosure 
Acts. Hitherto, the average agricultural manor had consisted 
of several enormous open fields; anda great number of small 
tenants each held one or more strips of land in each field. It 
followed that all cultivation had to be done on a communal 
basis: it was impossible for a farmer having up-to-date ideas 
to manage his strips differently from those adjoining. 

Now, the common fields were divided up, and each man 
received a separate holding of his own which he could enclose, 
and which he could farm in his own way. The benefit to 
agriculture generally was great; but the “ little man”, who had 
held only a few strips, naturally received only a small holding: 
often, he was not able to make this pay and so had to give up. 
Thus the big holdings became bigger and developed into farms 
of substantial size, such as are common today. 


! This period is rich in topographical information. There is a very large 
map, hand-painted, of the whole Forest and Park area (Savernake Archives). 
There is also—now in the Estate Office—a huge painting in oils, giving a 
panoramic view of the Mansion and Park. Both are executed in minute detail. 
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The old estate maps of Savernake provide good examples of 
this. The manor of Shalbourne East Court, before it was 
enclosed, had 41 tenants, and the average size of each tenant’s 
holding was 33 acres. Taking a particular holding of this exact 
size, one finds that it consisted of 16 separate strips or small 
portions, most of which did not adjoin each other. There was 
only one decent-sized field, many snippets of half an acre or 
even less, and an average of 2 acres only for each separate 
portion of the holding. 

By contrast, the Great Park area, which had never been laid 
out under the manorial system, but which had become agricul- 
tural for the first time in the 17th century, already had compact 
farms of the modern type. Each holding here averaged 182 
acres, and individual fields were of 15 or 20 acres apiece. 

The manor of Shalbourne was, however, fairly typical; and 
we must therefore visualise a great part of the Savernake estate 
being laid out, until about 1750, in the old-fashioned way. After 
that approximate date we may picture individual farms emerg- 
ing, as in the Wiltshire of the present day. 


Another important change which took place in Bruce’s lifetime 
was the improvement of roads, together with the greater availa- 
bility of good post-horses. Bruce’s ancestors were never able 
to go anywhere in a hurry, except by riding; but he himself 
could make extraordinarily rapid journeys, sitting comfortably 
ina chaise. Being the sort of man (there are some motorists 
of the type today!) who likes to be always pulling out his watch 
and reckoning times and distances, his notes and diaries include 
many records of such journeys—and an example may be found 


interesting. 
“Maidenhead Races . . . Left Tottenham Park before six, call’d at half hour 
after Four,in my Chaise: . . . Mr. Peck waited for me at Hungerford—[Post-] 


Chaise from thence—I was at Reading before ten some time, calling at Mr. 
Warters’s, & had some milk & bread butter at the Crown, where we stay’d I 
believe an hour, & drove rather gently from thence to Maidenhead Course 
: & it was some time after half hour after Twelve before the Horses. 
Stareeds | 3c." 


There appear to have been only two heats, so that 
“Tt was over about two, we returned in the same Chaise which waited for 
us, & dined at Flacks where every thing was ready about half after three: set 
out with same Chaise ten minutes after four, & reach’d home about that time 
after eight. . . . 'my own] old Chaise & Horses waited for me at Hungerford.” 


u 


If Bruce could make such an expedition (about 100 miles, all 
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told) in the day, it can easily be understood that he thought 
nothing of going up to London; being able to leave Tottenham 
Park in the morning, and be in town early in the afternoon.’ 
This was a journey which he frequently made, having acquired 
a town house in Seamore Place, and being assiduous in his 
parliamentary duties. 

It should perhaps be noted that Bruce had, by this time, 
changed his name: indeed he had done so very shortly after 
coming into his inheritance. He had been born, as we have 
seen, Thomas Bruce Brudenell:; but, wishing to identify himself 
still further with his late uncle’s family, he now called himself 
Thomas Bruce Brudenell-Bruce. He likewise quartered the 
Bruce arms with his own and took various other steps calculated 
to emphasize his allegiance to the Bruce (rather than the 
Brudenell) tradition. 

In 1761, being then in his thirties, he married a young widow: 
she was Susanna, a daughter of the wealthy Mr. Henry Hoare 
of Stourhead, and had been married formerly to Lord Dungarvan. 
Thomas’ bride gave him children, from whom descend all those 
Brudenells or Brudenell-Bruces living at the present day. Ex- 
cluding those who died in infancy, there was a son named George, 
then two daughters, and finally another son, who was christened 
Charles. 

Bruce was now in enjoyment of considerable wealth; and he 
set himself to enlarge, by a series of local purchases, the estate 
which he had inherited. His uncle had owned a substantial 
amount of land around Savernake, but not in a solid block: It 
was Bruce’s function to buy up a farm here or a manor there, 
so that eventually he had a virtually unbroken expanse of 
territory, considerably more extensive, for example, than the 
entire Isle of Jersey. 

Sometimes in making these purchases he had a double object, 
as in the case of his purchase of Stokke, near Bedwyn, from 
Lord Verney. The latter, as owner of Stokke Manor, controlled 
a number of the Bedwyn “© burgage houses”, and hence, at 
elections, a number of votes. In 1762, for example, 36 votes had 
been cast for Lord Verney’s two candidates, as against 83 in 
Lord Bruce’s interest. One voter abstained: there were 120 of 
them in all. 


% Fs . 
1 Compare Uncle Charles’s three-day journey from London to Tottenham, 
made a generation earlier. 
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Bruce (according to his agent, Charles Bill) seems to have 
considered it almost indecent that Verney, controlling only a 
minority of votes, should be allowed to upset this otherwise 
ideally contrived “ pocket borough”. It meant that every elec- 
tion was contested, with both parties being put to great expense 
to ensure that their respective voters turned up at the polls and 
were sufficiently “ gratified” to vote in the expected manner. 

Bruce’s agent proposed, “for preventing the like inconven- 
iencys to their Posterity”’, that the two rival land-owners should 
submit the matter to the arbitration of certain local gentry, and 
that he who was adjudged to have the less powerful influence 
should agree to sell his Bedwyn property to the other. Lord 
Verney, whose voters were in fact inthe minority, does not seem 
to have regarded this as a very happy suggestion: he quibbled 
and argued about it, but in the end he was induced to sell out. 


'A substantial price was naturally demanded, so that =i) 

"Low the 
pleasure of making this desirable purchase succeeded some anxiety about the 
means of paying for it; it wasa large sum, & it was to be rais’d immediately.! 
But his sollicitude was soon removed by a letter from Mr Hoar Ld Bruce’s 
worthy friend & father [-in-law], in which were offers of any sum of money 
that might be wanted, His Lordship accepted the loan of £13,000, which was 
immediately advanced on his Lordships bond; no other security being required: 
and a few weeks after he rec’d another letter from Mr Hoar, inclosing the bond 
with a rec’t in full of all demands. 

I relate [these things] without being so vain as to think they will descend 
to posterity by the means of this poor narrative.” (So says—if we may judge 
by his handwriting—the Rev. J. Lipyeatt, a close friend of the family.) Never- 
theless Iam confident they will . . . [be] treasur’d up there where they 
deserve the first place, namely in the memory of Ld Bruce & of his successors 
in Tottenham Park.” 

Bruce was indeed fortunate in his father-in- 
law ; and he rightly preserved Mr. Lipyeatt’s words of tribute 
to the old gentleman’s munificence. 

Mr. Hoare warmly supported his son-in-law’s plans, not only 
for the enlargement of the Savernake estate, but also for the 
beautifying of it. He hada genuine love for the Forest, which 


he once expressed, after a visit to it by saying: 

“I feasted my eyes 
with an exquisite beauty and did homage to the king of all oaks and to the 
queen of all beeches and I had a delicious day’s ride, everything to a wish but 
the want of your Lordship’s presence.” 


1 Bruce normally liked to pay for his purchases partly in cash, partly by a 
loan or mortgage to be redeemed at leisure. 
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To develop still further the Forest scenery, it was probably 
Henry Hoare who suggested consultation with the eminent 
Lancelot ( Capability”) Brown: certainly there is at Savernake 
a pencilled “ Sketch by Mr. Hoare of what he understood to be 
Mr. Brown’s Idea for Improvements in the Forest so as to make 
it one great Whole”. Brown, in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, was travelling the country, advising owners of estates how 
to lay out their woodlands, parks and gardens in the most pleas- 
ing manner. “This place has great capability of improvement”’, 
he was fond of saying—and doubtless he said it when he paid his 
first visit to Tottenham Park. 

Lord Bruce, with his family, was often away in London; and 
so Mr. Brown’s observations on subsequent visits had to be 
transmitted to him—and in minute detail—by letter. Thus we 


find Bruce writing to his steward, William Winckles :— 
“Winckles, 
Thank God, my dear little son who was yesterday baptised by the Christian 
name of Charles continues in appearance in the most perfect health, & Lady 
Bruce is upon the whole as well as can be expected— . . . Mr. Brown intends. 
being at Tottenham Park this week [in 1773] . . . & you will leave the 
London Walk! gates open for him, & have the Bed well aired . . . You will 
write down his Opinions & Directions about several points I have repeatedly 
desired you to consult him upon . . . in short, before he arrives, you will 
have all your Questions wrote down & send me them, & his Answers to them.” 
‘‘My newborn son is worthy of anew Clump, & you & Bloxham will consult 
together about the spot where one is most wanted of Fir, & where it will do 
him most Honor.? . . . You may ask Mr. Brown’s thoughts on what Edwards. 
has to propose [re the Stables].” 


Winckles however did not feel equipped to tackle Mr. Brown 
alone: he prudently preferred to seek the aid of John Bloxham, 
his colleague, and of Mr. Bill, his superior, so that the great 
man’s observations could be more fully appreciated and precisely 
noted. Hence we find numerous memoranda in the handwriting 


of Bill, the agent. For example :— 

“As to Durley & Dairy Coppices?® 
& thereabouts. Mr. Brown thinks there is a great deal to be done there .. . 
He advises the Trees to be thin’d thro’out the whole apen Grove about the 
Loggia,’ but not too much, as he proposes a shady ride through those planta- 


1 So called because this walk, or ride, was a link with the London-Bath road. 

2 This clump was planted on open ground near Leigh Hill. It was felled in 
the present century. 

5 Both now included in Tottenham Coppice. ; 

4 This was Uncle Charles’s so-called Temple or Banqueting Hall. 
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tions with little opens judiciously cut to catch the view of proper objects. 
such as Martinsell Hill, Wolphall House, Brimslade Woods, etc. He says 
there must be a Grand Portico behind the Loggia as the most agreeable place 
to resort to with Company... 

He speaks much in commendation of shady rides as so frequently agreeable 
both in summer & winter, a fence both against heat & cold. . . . Mr Brown 
thinks there is great capability about the Loggia . . . He said the avenue of 
Elms in the Broad Walk! could certainly be taken away, and the sooner it was 
done the better .3).”’. 


These are very brief excerpts from a voluminous essay, cover- 
ing one visit to Savernake by “Capability” Brown. For the 
most part, the latter’s advice was adopted by Lord Bruce and 
with the most happy results. To this day, there is no lack of 
shady rides, and one finds many a pleasant view of “ proper 
objects”, thanks to Mr. Brown and his good eye for scenery. 
It may be, however, that when the expert at last drove away, 
en route for some other West-country estate whose owner had 
desired his counsel, a sigh of relief was breathed by a much- 
harrassed trio, consisting of Bloxham and Winckles and Bill. 


THE COURTIER: THOMAS, EARL OF AILESBURY. 


We should, however, get a somewhat false picture of Thomas. 
Bruce Brudenell’s life if we were to confine ourselves entirely 
to his doings at Savernake. Hetookacertain interest in politics, 
and a keen interest in Court affairs. The whole Brudenell 
family, at this period, was influential in Court circles; and so it 
is not surprising to find that Thomas, even in his bachelor days,, 
was already a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King George III. 

His character no doubt very well fitted him for a post of this 
sort; for he seems to have been a most upright and conscientious 
man, and his meticulous habits, which in private life might per- 
haps have seemed tiresome, were a distinct asset to him in dealing 
with matters of Court etiquette. It is certain that the King, 
and indeed all the Royal Family, had a very high opinion of him. 

Of course, in this position of influence, Bruce became some- 
thing of a ‘“wire-puller”: what gentlemen of the 18th century, 
so situated, could have refrained from a little discreet nepotism ? 
Few people saw harm in it; and it is significant that the one 
individual (so far as we know) who felt called upon to object 


1 The vista between Tottenham House and the present Reservoir. The 
Elms have gone—as Mr. Brown ordained, So, alas, has the Loggia itself: it 
was demolished some 50 years later. 
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did so only in the unworthy form of an anonymous letter. 

“My 
Lord ’—wrote this cautious individual—" If your Avarice still forces you to 
continue in the Part of Pollonius endeavour to learn a little good manners & 
dont pull People who happen to be of your Acquaintance from behind into 
the Front, merely because they are of your Acquaintance, which is very im- 
pertinent in your Lordship & tis intended to affront you next Time it happens 
—nor dont dear my Lord stand so much like a Monkey with that poor spindle 
shank pushed forward in the silly affected Attitude which makes you the 
laughing stock of the whole Drawing Room—indeed indeed my upstart Lord 
you [are] a silly Coxcomb . re 

The fact that Bruce fee: She missive is proof enough that he 
could afford to laugh at the aspersions both on his character 
and on the shape of his legs. What he did at Court was in 
perfect accord with the custom of his day. 

Indeed, by 1776, he was so well thought of that a post of 
considerable importance was offered to him, that of Governor 
to the Prince of Wales. He accepted it; and the King there- 
upon made him a Privy Councillor, at the same time conferring 
an earldom upon him. Lord Bruce accepted his other honours 
with some diffidence; but his new rank was welcome to him, 
for it enabled him to regain for himself a title long associated 
with his mother’s family. Henceforth, he would be known as 
Earl of Ailesbury. 

His wife Susanna, now Countess, appears to have heard of 
all this with mixed feelings. She writes :— 

‘“ accept of my tenderest 
congratulations on ye merited great Honours . . .; you must pardon me for 
adding that tho’ ye appointment of Governor to (His Majesty’s) Sons is ye 
highest distinction, and you are ye properest Person to grace it, I feel ye necessity 
of your giving up many peaceful domestic joys which for years we have so little 
known . . .; ye sacrifice your repeated absence (at Court) has already been 
no words of mine can utter, or ye emotions of pain & pleasure that this Day 
has givenme... ” 


Lady Aqlesburs suffered from indifferent health; and besides 
she felt keenly the difficulty of bringing up four childvent in such 
circumstances. 

‘“‘T have gone on thus far in ye sole care of them, but I should 
deceive you . . . in attempting to conceal ye inability of my Strength and 
Spirits to support such a trust wholly without your assistance . . .; it is 
infinitely too great an undertaking for me, & I cannot sustain ye Idea of their 
being less attended to whilst I have ye consoling happiness of considering 
myself their affectionate Mother and Your most tender devoted Wife.” 


This letter (and perhaps others of a like kind) must have 
caused great perturbation to the new-made Earl. He earnestly 


Plate Il. THOMAS BRUCE BRUDENELL, LORD BRUCE OF TOTTENHAM, 
pictured by Gainsborough shortly before his promotion to the Earldom of Ailesbury. 
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desired to do the right thing ; but where did his duty lie? To 
give of his best to the young Heir to the Throne, was he justi- 
fied in neglecting hisown family? For the sake of being a good 
husband and father, was he to cast aside the great responsibility 
which his royal master and patron had entrusted to him? He 
found himself in a most painful predicament. 


Wecanonly guess at the struggle that took place in Ailesbury’s 
mind between the conflicting claims of public and domestic duty. 
What is certain is that within a month he had made his decision. 
He retired to Savernake, resigned all his Court offices, and tried 
to forget the great public career which had almost been his.’ 


One is tempted to speculate as to what effect the eclipse of 
Lord Ailesbury may have had upon the young Prince who was 
to become George IV. Was the latter thus deprived of a 
Governor who would have had a much-needed influence for 
good on his awakening character? It is perhaps unlikely, since 
Thomas was a well-intentioned rather than a brilliant man: and 
moreover it was not to a stranger, but to another member of 
the Brudenell family (George, Duke of Montagu) that this im- 
portant office now was given. 


Ailesbury, however, although in art life giving place to his 
brother, could not forbear to leave some personal record for 
posterity. It was at this period that he acquired the stone 
Column, more than 90 feet high, which he erected at Savernake 
on the brow of Three Oak Hill. (It may be observed that he 
picked it up second-hand; for it had first been erected at 
Hammersmith as a tribute to the virtues of a certain Lord 
Melcombe. The latter’s family died out ; Thomas bought the 
Column after it had served its original purpose for a mere 20 
years, and moved it to Wiltshire in sections.) He chose a fine 
site for it: it is still seen to great advantage from Tottenham 
House, standing at the end of a long vista, and framed by the 
towering beech clumps which Thomas, Lord Ailesbury planted. 

A good deal of trouble was taken over the new inscription to 
be placed on it: Ailesbury corresponded with various bishops 
and other learned men so as to achieve the most apt phraseology. 


' Thackeray's story (The Four Georges) to the effect that Ailesbury resigned 
out of mortification when the future King George IV detected him making 
an erroneous Greek quotation is amusing; but it should not be allowed to 
obscure the true facts. 
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He dealt first with his gratitude towards his uncle Charles “ who 
left him these estates”; then with his loyalty towards King 
George “ who unsolicited conferred upon him the honour of an 
Earldom”; and finally with his piety towards the Almighty 
“ whose blessing consecrates every gift’. A further expression 
of loyalty was added at a later date; this when the King had 
temporarily recovered from an attack of madness— a signal 
instance of Heaven’s protected providence”, or so Ailesbury 
deemed it. 

It was during this retirement of their father from affairs at 
Court that the Brudenell-Bruce children grew up. Susanna, 
Lady Ailesbury, now having her husband to lean on, was able 
to face life with new confidence: indeed her letters of this period 
seem to radiate good humour. She writes to her son George 
(now Lord Bruce) in 1777 as to 

‘taking a swing in ye Garden, which is 
in high order; Fanny has lately had a grumbling in her Gizzard, her little Lady- 
ship has gone through some discipline (not of ye Military kind,) and is pure 
and saucy again. Caroline is very well, I continue to be old Lumber.” [She 
was, in fact, 45}. 

“IT am sorry that you was disappointed of your Letter, it was a ridiculous 
‘mistake, and belong’d to your Grandfather, who has got yours in exchange; it 


is probable that no State matters will be discover’d by ye blunder, which Lord 
Ailesbury will slap his Forehead at.’’ 


George must have smiled at that 
—picturing hisfather (so meticulous a man) clapping a hand to his 
stricken brow on learning of such feminine muddle-headedness! 

George was at Winchester and fast growing up—although not 
so robust as his parents could wish. An event of 1783 was his 
coming of age. A huge bonfire blazed on Easton Hill; all the 
Savernake tenantry were bountifully entertained, and many a 
toast was drunk to the prosperity of Lord Ailesbury and to the 
health and happiness of Lord Bruce, his heir. ‘ 

Alas, the young man himself was not there. His health still 
being precarious, he was at Nice in the South of France, sup- 
posedly gaining benefit from the warm Mediterranean climate. 
Actually, he was dying of consumption. His chief pleasure 


was music, and 

“it is a most fortunate circumstance that tho’ I have an 
Issue on the left arm I can play on the Violin by resting my Arm on a Table 
Musick has been my only resoursce this Winter.”? 


1 Letter to Mr. Lipyeatt, who had been his tutor. 
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George, Lord Bruce, died one month after the writing of these 
words, and almost before the embers on Easton Hill had grown 


cold. 


The year 1783, as it turned out, was one of the unhappiest of 
Ailesbury’s life. Just before the sad news reached him as to his 
son’s death, his wife (who had never been strong) became 
seriously ill and died. Thus he found himself a widower, with 
two daughters to bring up and with but one surviving son. 
Charles, “the dear Charles” as old Mr. Hoare called him, was 
the youngest of the family and was now 10 years old. 


Seeking for some occupation to alleviate his distress, Ailesbury 
was once again drawn towards employment at Court. He had 
always had a high place in Queen Charlotte’s regard—and the 
Queen presently made him her Chamberlain. Thus commenced 
a very happy association; for Lord Ailesbury was evidently a 
most competent and helpful Chamberlain, and the Queen made 
no secret of her appreciation of his services. She treated him 
indeed as a valued personal friend. 


Queen Charlotte’s letters afford ample evidence of this— 
particularly those written when, after some years, Ailesbury 
relinquished his post as Chamberlain to become her Treasurer. 
She writes :— 

“I received your letter last night with the enclosed from 
[the proposed new Chamberlain] Lord Morton, but I do not agree with you 
in what you say about its being possible for me ever to have another I shall 
like equal to the one I have now, and it is no compliment but real truth and 
I feel not ashamed of acknowledging it publicly, and one thing more I must 
add, which is, that I could never have brought myself to this change, if in 
some way or other you had not stayed in my family [in another capacity]. 
This circumstance does make it easier to me.”’ 


She adds :—“ The 13th of January " [evidently the date of the change-over] 
“ will surely come too soon this year, at least I think so, time passes away very 
fast, but I will convince you, though time passes fast, that my regard for you 
is unalterable.” 


The King was no less friendly. There isa letter at Savernake 
in his own handwriting, dated 1784, to say :— 

“Lord Ailesbury might 
think it rather unkind if He had not an intimation from Me that at Eleven 
tomorrow He is likely to have Visitors from Windsor to see his Particular fine 
House ; indeed it was first intended to have been a surprize but [for] the fear 
He should at that hour have been out . . . which would have greatly mortified 
the intended Visitors.” 
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As it was, Ailesbury himself appears to have been somewhat 
mortified’ at having to receive their Majesties, together with 
the three youngest Princesses, at such very short notice. The 
King and Queen were however most gracious, and brought with 
them as presents framed silhouettes, showing the donors’ like- 
nesses delicately carved in wax. 

It may have been on this occasion, and perhaps owing to the 
host being somewhat flurried, that a rather ludicrous incident 
took place.” As Warden of Savernake Forest, it naturally 
behoved Lord Ailesbury to turn out on the King’s arrival and 
to greet him, in accordance with immemorial custom, by blowing 
a great blast on the Esturmy Horn. Given time, he would 
probably have rehearsed this ceremony, and would have made 
himself familiar with the old horn, which is by no means easy 
to blow. As it was, the tradition was not observed; for neither 
the hereditary Warden himself nor any deputy was capable of 
producing a satisfactory blast. 

King George III, being in a good humour, made a joke of it 
saying banteringly that Savernake, by reason of this omission, 
ought now to be forfeited to the Crown! We may guess how- 
ever that Ailesbury, who was of a sensitive disposition, may have 
joined rather wryly in the general laughter. 

It was soon after this visit that Queen Charlotte seems to 


have decided that Lord Ailesbury ought to marry again. Her © 


friendly interest in his affairs caused her to write to him :— 


66 In 


; 


order to shew that I am also able to execute a commission, I can tell you that © 


I have found out .. . that a certain young lady is extremely well brought up, 
has no engagement known of, is past 20, . . . a very good daughter and sister, 
pleasing and of a cheerful temper, and lastly of all that she has no fortune. 
This is all I can prudently get at. 


If my advice would or could go for anything it would be not to take any step | 


about this or any other lady without some personal acquaintance or knowledge 


7 


of her. This will give your Lordship a little trouble, but the more the task is © 
difficult, the greater will be the reward, which nobody can more sincerely and — 


eagerly wish to see verified than myself. . . 

I beg you will seriously consider what I have said, for I really wish you well, 
and I think you will never again truly enjoy home until you have met with an 
object worthy to keep you company,” 


1 Vide his draft letter, replying to the above. 


2 I can quote no contemporary source; but Mr. Maurice Adams, writing 


only acentury later, gives the story in detail. (Sylvan Savernake). He probably 
mis-dates it—attributing it to a later, and better documented, royal visit. 
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Ailesbury seems to have accepted the Queen’s advice, although 
he did not pursue the matter of this particular young lady. In- 
stead, he married Lady Anne Rawdon, who was of maturer age 
—a choice which evidently met with Queen Charlotte’s approval. 
The new Lady Ailesbury became a Lady in Waiting, so that 
both husband and wife henceforth had some interest at Court. 

It was after Ailesbury’s re-marriage that the royal family 
paid a more protracted visit to Savernake staying several days. 
On this occasion Mme d’ Arblay (better known as Fanny Burney) 


was in attendance. She writes :—' 

“We set out [in September, 1789], 
amidst the acclamations of a multitude, from Longleat for Tottenham Park, 
the seat of Lord Aylesbury. The park is of great extent and moderate beauty. 
The house is very well. ... 

My Lord Aylesbury . . . and his lady were both extremely desirous to make 
all their guests comfortable ; and Lady Aylesbury very politely offered me the 
use of her own collection of books. But I found, at the top of the house, a 
very large old library, in which there were sundry uncommon and curious old 
English tracts, that afforded me much entertainment. "Tis a library of long 


Stamcdimg.). 2. 
The good lord of the mansion put up a new bed for the King and Queen 
that cost him £900. We drove about the park in garden-chairs; but it is too 


99 


flat for much diversity of prospect.” .. .”. 

It must not be thought however that Ailesbury, in the latter 
part of his life, devoted himself entirely to Court affairs. On 
the contrary, he spent a large part of each year at Savernake, 
and did not relax either his policy of buying up land or his 
great programme of planting. Mr. Bill had now retired; but 
the new agent, John Ward, entered enthusiastically into every 
project for beautifying the Forest and for transforming it, in 
Mr. Brown’s words, into © one great Whole.” 

At this time there were no fewer than five nurseries of 
young trees, containing the saplings required to keep up the 
schedule of afforestation.. There was the Crabtree nursery 
(by Crabtree Cottages), the Bagden nursery (by Savernake 
Lodge),the Braden Hook nursery,the Birch Coppice nursery and 
the Park nursery (apparently in the region of St. Katharine’s). 


1 Letters of Mme d’ Arblay. 

2 Mme d’ Arblay evidently did not take her garden-chair far afield: the only 
flat portion of Tottenham Park is that immediately around the mansion. 

®° Henceforth it seems reasonable to use this word in its modern—not its 
mediaeval—sense. 
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In 1785, to take a sample year, there were 8,000 12-year-old 
oaks in the Crabtree nursery, 4,000 of the same age at Bagden, 
7,000 7-year-old oaks at Braden Hook, and 7,000 again in the 
Parknursery. There were a few hundreds only in Birch Coppice; 
but these were big ones, being 15-year-olds. Somewhere else, 
of course, there must have been many thousands of seedlings, 
destined to replace the saplings as they were used up. 

It was the same with beech, elm, fir and other trees. The 
nurseries were full of them; anda very great number were kept 
until they were 10 or 15 years old, so that they should be already 
of respectable size before they were planted out in the Forest 
or the adjoining woods. 

The deer, red and fallow, within Tottenham Park seem to 
have been more abundant at this period than ever before— 
certainly if we may judge by the innumerable friends of the 
family who received annual gifts of venison. The shooting of 
game birds—walking them up with dogs—was becoming popular; 
and although Thomas, Lord Ailesbury, does not seem to have 
indulged in this himself, he was evidently generous in allowing 
his acquaintances to do so. As an example of 18th-century 
sporting customs, the following letter (typical of many) is per- 
haps worth quoting :— 

“My Lord, 

Ihave sometimes a Gentleman or two 
come to visit me at Biddesden that are fond of shooting: will your Lordship 
have the goodness to permit Mr. Black (the keeper) to show them occasionally 
a days diversion in Collingborn Woods? . . 

I have the honour to be with great respect (etc.) 
Tho. Everett.” 


Ailesbury replied, cheerfully agreeing to this ; from which we 
may judge that the pre-arranged shooting party was as yet un- 
known. Landowners preserved their partridges and pheasants, 
either to provide a day’s “diversion” at any time for anyone 
desiring it, or Gin a more utilitarian spirit) so that the keepers 
might supply game to the family’s table. As a sociable sport 
foxhunting—carried on by sportsmen keeping their own packs 
of hounds—was evidently held in greater esteem. 

Whether it was a matter of sport or game, Ailesbury seems 
to have been regarded (possibly he liked the role!) as a sort of 
Fairy Godfather to the Savernake neighbourhood. Thus we 


find a letter from a Mr. West :— 
“My Lord, 
IT hope your Lordship will 
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excuse the Liberty . . . but a person to whom I’m under Obligations has sent 
to me for a little game . . . . As I’m no shot, should take it as a favour if you 
would let one of your Lordship’s keepers killme a few Birds tomorrow morning.” 

And even the estate agent was induced to join in: 

“My Lord, 
Mr. Warner having a Brace of Boys to Christen on Monday next desires your 
Lordship will please to favour him with a Haunch of Venison. As I under- 
stand his Company will be large . . . I presume half a Buck would be very 
acceptable .. . if your Lordship can conveniently spare it.” 

This last note is endorsed, “ Half a Buck was sent” in Ailes- 
bury’s own hand. 

It was at Savernake and at this period that Charles, Lord 
Bruce—the younger brother of the ill-fated George—grew up. 
By 1790 he was becoming a young man; and Ailesbury soon 
afterwards decided that he ought to complete his education by 
a tour abroad. Bruce therefore set out, accompanied by his 
tutor, the reverend Thomas Brand: he visited France and 
Germany, and then went on into Italy. 

It may be thought that this was a precarious time for travel- 
ling abroad, the French Revolution having just taken place. 
Revolutions however were much better managed then than now, 
in that they did not seriously affect the freedom of foreign 
travellers to pass to and fro. It was wise, however, to take the 
precaution, then not commonly required, of carrying a passport. 
Mr. Brand reports one serio-comic incident at a French military 
post at Montbard. 

“Ouradventure . . . wasridiculousenough. The postillons ignorant of 
the order to stop at the Corps de Garde drove furiously by & provok’d the 
indignation of two fierce national centinels who ran after us, caught us at a 
hili & presented their muskets to the postillons demanding our passports with 
all the authority of recent office . . . & I was des ir’d to go to the Commandant 
Figure to yourself my surprize when instead of the imposing figures of Com-. 
mandants of former times I was carried to an unwieldy animal in a linnen 
waistcoat a white drill jacket & a night cap who look’d as if he had just kill’d 
a calf & expected a customer to buy the Veal. 

He was civil enough however & . . . when Ld Bruce came up with the 
passports ...inourhurry ... I gave him instead of the real passport the 
printed order to the post office at Paris to furnish us with horses, which having 
sagely examin’d thro his spectacles he pronounced to be a passport in proper 
form. The Centinels return’d their firelocks to their shoulders, the Postillons 
once more flourish’d their whips & we went cracking thro a vast crowd who 
had assembled to see this edifying exertion of bourgeois authority.” 

In 1790, the republican French could still be regarded with 
levity—but not forlong. By 1793 there was war between France 
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and England; and one of Ailesbury’s tenants, old Thomas Culley 
of Leigh Hill, was receiving letters from his soldier grandson 
John, of which the following’ is a specimen :— 

‘ Dear granfather and 
granmother this Comes with my keind Lov to you hoping thes few Leiens will 


feind you in gud halth as Laves we both? at Present thanks be to God for it 
Le Pea Daved (Pey) is ded he was keld with a bom shal and we all goes 


thro a del of hard shipes for we hav not ben in ane bed since we left Englan 
but we daent meind that for we fite Leike brethes [British] haroes and I hav 
ben 24 Ours one horsback at a time and we ar very glad to hav the Oputney 
to Lay down before Our horses to gate a nour slep with the breidel hetch one 
our Arms and when we ar in a gement (engagement) it makes me think of a 
hail Storm to har the baels Com whesen about my yars and there was 6 thousen 
of us thacked (attacked) 20 thouson of the french and we was not strong enof 
and we was a blage to retret.” 

The retreat had no ill effect on the gallant young Culley’s 
morale; for— 

‘“ we Expect to tacken dunkork and Pares be for we goes to 
wetres (winters) Quarters and flanders is a very feind Cuntre and so is frans 
but we Kannot understan there Langueg nor yet there money and they Ar 
very desitful Peple . .. ... I should be glad if you be so keind send word to 
my kusons at kolborn (Collingbourne) that you hav hard from me and give 
my Lov to them and I deisers to be Remembred to genny hiller and John and 
all the famley an bedencommon (Bedwyn Common) Peple and durley Peple 
and totom (Tottenham) Peple and all in Queiren (enquiring) frinds My wife 
giv Se keind Lov to you all So nothing moore At Present from your Loven 
granson and daugter. John Culley.” 


While the armies thus grappled in Flanders with “ touens 
burnt down and the Peple Laien ded and the blud Squshen over 
the horses fet . . . very Shocken to Se”, young Bruce (quite 
properly, according to the standards of his day) did not interrupt 
his Grand Tour. He was now in Italy where, between study- 
ing the antiquities and enjoying the mountain scenery, he 
encountered adventure of a very different sort. Thomas Brand 
was still with him—and we may quote from one of the worthy 


tutor’s letters to Lord Ailesbury :— 

“(On one of our expeditions) Miss 
Hill [Henrietta Maria Hill, sister of the then Lord Berwick] and her younger 
sister were on horseback and gone on before, whilst the other sister and Lady 
Berwick were with me at some distance behind. . . . Lord Bruce was with 
the former when on a sudden the horses (who it seems did not participate at 
all in the sentiments of the riders) began to plunge and kick at each other. 


1 Copy found among Ailesbury’s papers. 
* His wife had accompanied the regiment (Ist Royal Dragoons) in its 
Flanders campaign. 
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Our dear charge spurred his and disengaged him from the combat, but Miss 
Hill’s continued kicking and turning round violently with her. I expected 
every moment to see her dashed to pieces, when Lord Bruce jumped from his 
horse, ran with great intrepidity and presence of mind to her assistance, and 
came up just in time to receive her in his arms at the very moment that the 
pummel of her saddle broke and (not being able to disengage her foot from 
the stirrup) she was falling head foremost to the ground. We had now got 
up to them; she was pale as ashes and very near fainting... . . 


Afterwards, over a bottle of Falernian wine, 

“T could not resist the 
temptation of making a little experiment on the state of their minds, and 
observed to Lady Berwick with an air of careless mirth that I had read des- 
criptions of the scene which had just happened in almost every romance I 
could remember, but that I now thought myself qualified to make a much 
better description than any Ihad read. It was really curious to see the effect 
of this unexpected remark. Her Ladyship laughed heartily... . The young 
man blushed and was for a moment much agitated, but the poor heroine, whose 
face was a still deeper dye, turned her head entirely aside, and it was long 
before she ventured to look at any of us again. . . .” 

The astute tutor, with his air of careless mirth, had indeed 
revealed the existence of a romance of real life. Soon letters 
were flying to and fro between Lord Ailesbury and Lady 
Berwick, and it was presently arranged that the young people 
should marry. The ceremony took place in Italy in 1793; the 
remainder of Bruce’s tour took the agreeable form of a honey- 
moon, and it was not until the following year that the young 
couple got back to England. 


Lord Ailesbury meanwhile had been looking for some place 
near Tottenham where they could make their home. It fortu- 
nately happened that just at this time he was able to get posses- 
sion of Bagden Lodge in Savernake Forest. There wasa keeper’s 
cottage there and also this small house, now to be re-named 
Savernake Lodge. A family called Rolt* had been living there 
for some time, having apparently had a long lease (perhaps a 
building lease) which was now near termination. 


Ailesbury, in consultation with his son, decided that Saver- 
nake Lodge must be enlarged—and so effectively did he enlarge 
it that presently the Rolts’ small house had become a consider- 
able mansion. It must have been an attractive place when it 
was finished; for it enjoyed a situation of great natural beauty, 


1 Colonel Rolt was the last of his name to live here: hence a clump of trees 
in Savernake Lawn which is still known as ‘‘Colonel’s Clump”’. 
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standing at the edge of Savernake Wood (formerly Ashlade 
Coppice), and looking out over a broad, open glade.’ 

Bruce, on his return, made this his country home; and it was 
here that he and Henrietta Maria brought up their family, which 
included two sons, one named George and the other Ernest. 
They had a town house also. To maintain so many establishments 
was of course something of a strain upon the family resources; 
but Charles became M.P. for Marlborough in 1796, and in the 
carrying out of public duties he was conscientious. It was his 
father, now becoming an old man, who seems to have been 
wotried as to ways and means. 

Lord Ailesbury took a certain eides however, in his son’s 
aptitude for public life. England was now entering upon the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars and lay under the threat of in- 
vasion from the Continent. One does not readily think of the 
old Earl (at the turn of the century he was 70) as being in any 
sense a military man; yet he had in his day commanded the 
Wiltshire Militia and might have continued long in command 
of this regiment, had he not resigned in protest against an in- 
justice being done to certain of his junior officers. 

Now it was Charles’ turn, and he first raised a troop of 
Yeomen cavalry in Mariborough. Then, when this troop and 
others like it were grouped together as a regiment, he became 
the first Commanding Officer of the Wiltshire Yeomanry, an 
appointment which he retained until 1811. Thereafter for some 
years, he had command of his father’s old regiment, the Wilt- 
shire Militia. 

As his son became more and more a public figure in Wiltshire, 
Thomas, Lord Ailesbury, himself began to lead a quieter, almost 
a retired, life. He lived to a very considerable age, dying 
eventually in 1814. He was then 85 years old, and his Warden- 
ship of Savernake Forest, marked by so many significant changes, 
had covered a span of very nearly 70 years. 


CHARLES BRUDENELL-BRUCE, MARQUESS OF AILESBURY: 
1814-1856. 


Charles, formerly Lord Bruce, was only just over 40 when he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Ailesbury in 1814. His was a 


1 This mansion was burned down about 50 years later. The present Saver- 
nake Lodge has been created out of the former stables and domestic quarters 
which escaped the fire. Old people still refer to the place as ‘“‘the Ruins”. 
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great inheritance, for his two immediate predecessors had both 
been good and careful managers of property. His great-uncle 
Charles had rescued the Savernake estate from the confusion 
and poverty in which he found it: his father, the late Earl, had 
carried on the good work, had conserved money and bought 
land, so that in Wiltshire, and on the borders of Hampshire and 
Berkshire, his heir had almost 40,000 acres. There were large 
and profitable estates in Yorkshire also. 

Charles might well have been satisfied to say with the Psalmist, 
“ The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground: yea, I have a goodly 
heritage”. But in fact he desired one thing more: early in life 
he had formed the ambition to become a marquess. 

It is perhaps not easy, in this 20th century, to comprehend 
why a man already ennobled should so keenly desire to attain 
higher rank. We perceive a distinction clearly between peer 
and commoner, but only dimly between peer and peer. One 
hundred years ago, however, there was some real attraction in 
a marquessate. Society then was much more formal, and the 
rules of precedence were strictly observed. Earls being fairly 
numerous and marquesses rare, it would often happen, even in 
a distinguished gathering, that “my Lord Marquess” was. 
deferred to as being the most important person present. 

There may, in the case of Charles Brudenell-Bruce, have 
been a local motive also. Two Wiltshire peers had received 
marquessates from King George III; and he perhaps felt that 
it was unfitting that his own family, which certainly had not 
been backward in public service, should be omitted from this 
increase of honours. 

Charles began his campaign to achieve this end during his 


father’s lifetime. In 1807 he wrote :— 

‘“My dear Father, . . . Idid 
not suggest to you my wishes that you would apply at the present favorable 
time to H.M. for the title I have so long wished to have ‘a Marquisate’ with- 
out being well assured that the Ministers would be ready to grant this or any 
other favor you or myself might wish. . . . I conceive the King would be more 
pleased, from your long attachment & services to him, if you were to apply 
yourself .. . & if you did not wish to say you were yourself desirous of the 
honour, you could assure H.M. you did it out of consideration to me & your 
grandson whose interest you had so much at heart. 

There certainly appears no reason why you should not obtain the rank in 
the Peerage to which your immense Estates, long attachment to Government 
& your Party interest entitle you. I leave it entirely to your consideration, 
but I think whatever is to be done should not long be delayed... ,” 
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Unfortunately Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury was rather a diffi- 
dent person; and so Charles had the mortification of seeing the 
favourable opportunity of 1807 allowed to pass. He was however 
not discouraged—and when King George III died in 1820, he 
himself put his request discreetly before the new monarch, 
George IV. 


Pertinacity was at length rewarded. Among the Coronation 
honours granted by the new King was the promotion of Charles, 
Earl of Ailesbury, to be a marquess. A patent was issued to 
“our right trusty and right wellbeloved cousin”, creating him 
Marquess of Ailesbury, with the subsidiary titles of Earl Bruce 
and Viscount Savernake. 

Whatever one may think of the new Marquess’s ambition, 
thus achieved, it is certain that there was, so far, no harm in it. 
But alas, in the early 19th century, when a man became a mar- 
quess—almost a prince in the land—he was expected to live and 
behave in an appropriately princely style. Hardly was the ink 
dry upon the patent when Charles began to cast a dubious eye 
upon the mansion of Tottenham Park, designed by Lord 
Burlington for his great-uncle. 


When one came to examine it critically, it was not a very 
impressive mansion. The garden front was good; but the 
west side, from which the visitor first saw it, was scarely in- 
spiring. Although fairly large, and deemed a © Particular fine 
House” by the previous King, it was deficient in bedrooms. 
The narrow, single-story wings were inconvenient at any time, 
and barbarously cold in winter. The water supply (from ponds 
in the pleasure grounds) was primitive in the extreme. In short, 
the place no longer did credit even to an earl: as a marquess’s 
- residence, it was totally inadequate. 

Charles’s cousin, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, knowing what was 
in his mind, tried to give him moderate counsel. He wrote— 
“T am very glad your building [it had already begun! ] goes on to your satis- 
faction but pray, with regard to the mansion, think of an old proverb ‘‘ Look 
before you leap” & see if you cannot make your house comfortable without 
going to so great an expense, which certainly (as is always the case) will on 
closing accounts become much greater.”’ 

Charles, Marquess of Ailesbury, however, was not given to 
looking before he leaped. He engaged the architect Thomas 
Cundy to rebuild Tottenham Park (henceforth to be known as 
Tottenham House) on a grandiose scale. No description need 


Plate IIL. GHARLES, MAROQUESS OF AILESBURY, K.-T. 


Although he was painted many times, he usually preferred to be shown in costume, 
and this is one of the few representations of him in contemporary dress. 
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be given of the new design; for the house still stands and is 
architecturally unchanged. CundydidnotpulldownBurlington’s 
house; he simply built around it, so that the old structure 
gradually disappeared, being swallowed up in the new. A keen 
eye can still detect, here and there, the few unaltered fragments 
of 18th century work; and within, there is still one room (the 
Grey Parlour) left substantially as Lord Burlington built it. This 
room, however, once looked out upon a formal garden: it has 
now no outlook at all—being enveloped almost in the centre of 
Cundy’s mansion. 


There is no doubt that the Georgian architect carried out this 
transformation in a handsome style. The new house was in 
many respects a much better one than the old; but it was also 
enormously larger—and this in the end proved to be its most 
serious defect. Burlington’s house had been one in which a 
country gentleman could, if he wished, live quietly en famille. 
Cundy’s was designed asa setting for large-scale entertainments, 
with a whole series of great reception rooms opening one into 
another. It can never have been run efficiently with fewer 
than two dozen servants; and the pleasure grounds around it 
were laid out with a similar magnificence, calling for something 
like 20 gardeners to keep them perfectly in trim. (The writer 
recalls 14 servants indoors with 6 or 8 in the gardens; but this 
was hopelessly insufficient!) 


The new Marquess saw to it that the interior decoration was 
carried out in appropriately sumptuous style. He made an 
exquisite ball-room, having walls inlaid with marble; and for 
this purpose he imported craftsmen all the way from Italy. 
These men worked better than the “lewde company of French- 
men.’ imported, on just such an occasion, by the great Duke of 
Somerset; but they were very jealous of their craft, and it was 
noted that they would always “down tools” if they thought 
that any Englishman was in a position to watch their methods. 


Great sums were spent on furnishing. The old-fashioned 
Queen Anne furniture which great-uncle Charles had collected 
was very naturally thrown out; (it would be esteemed priceless 
by connoisseurs of today) and the best modern Empire furniture 
was brought from Paris. There were heavy purchases also of 
pictures to hang on the walls. When at length all was finished, 
the Marquess found that he had, first and last, laid out some 
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£250,000 : it was an immense sum, even for so rich a man as he 
was—for it would be the equivalent of at least £750,000 today. 
His cousin’s remarks on the costliness of such work had proved 
only too well justified. 

None the less, Charles was now as handsomely housed as he 
could wish. His wife, alas, scarcely lived long enough to grace 
the reception rooms of Tottenham House. Henrietta Maria 
left her husband a widower in 1831; but he not long afterwards 
remarried, the new Lady Ailesbury being Maria Tollemache’—a 
strikingly beautiful girl, whose vivacity made her an outstanding 
figure in the London society of that day. Although very much 
Ailesbury’s junior, she was admirably qualified to act as hostess 
at the magnificent house-parties which he was now in a position 
to give. 

It seems very doubtful whether, pre-occupied as he was with 
his new house, Charles, Lord Ailesbury, found time to pay much 
attention to the old Forest of Savernake, of which he was now 
the Warden. He certainly did not continue his father’s admirable 
programme of planting. It is only necessary to walk around the 
Forest now to see immediately the gap between the trees planted 
150 years ago or more (i.e. by Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury) and 
those planted within the last 50 years (i.e. by recent Marquesses). 
There are very few trees indeed which one can attribute to the 
early part of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

One of his father’s customs which Ailesbury did keep up (but 
with a difference) was that of obtaining each week a report as 
to the work done by each department of the estate staff. Each 
foreman or bailiff handed his report weekly to the agent, who in 
turn sent the complete dossier to his employer. There would 
be a report of “the business done on your Lordship’s farm”, 
another as to the labourers working in Tottenham Park, another 
as to the gardeners, another as to the keepers, another as to 
carpenters and other skilled workers, and so forth. It was a 
good system, enabling the owner to see at a glance all that was 
going on. 

Charles, Lord Ailesbury, however, modified it somewhat. He 
found that a good deal of trouble could be saved by not opening 
the weekly dossiers when he received them. He did not throw 


1 She bore her hushand one son, Lord Charles Brudenell-Bruce, who, how- 
ever, left no descendants. 
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them away, but stowed them in drawers here and there (whence 
some have come to light again only within the last few years); 
and as no one could be quite sure whether a particular dossier 
would be opened or not, the heads of departments still had to 
keep a careful account of all that went under their administration. 

It was thus that estate affairs were managed for a number of 
years; but there was a financial crisis impending. Ailesbury 
found that (as a wiser man might have foreseen) he had a good 
deal impoverished himself by building his magnificent house: 
also, it was a great deal more costly to run than the old house 
had been. Another unfavourable factor was that the Industrial 
Revolution had just begun, asa result of which successive Govern- 
ments paid scant attention to the prosperity of British agricul- 
ture and were more concerned to import cheap food in return 
for the export of British-made goods. 

The upshot of it was that Ailesbury had at last to call in 
>xperts to tell him how he could make both ends meet. The 
experts made some interesting discoveries—notably that the 
agent (Mr. Ward’s successor) had for years been giving a falsely 
prosperous appearance to his accounts by doing hardly any 
repairs, except in those places which he knew were likely to come 
under the owner’s eye. Thus Charles could drive along the 
road and see only well-repaired buildings and satisfied tenants ; 
whereas if he had chanced to go up a back alley (which he 
never did), he would have seen cottages tumbling into ruin, and 
the inhabitants of them in a most miserable state. 

The agent was now dismissed and an attempt made to put the 
>state affairs on a more business-like footing. That Ailesbury 
was a good-hearted man seems to be indicated by the fact that, 
when a serious programme of repairs was undertaken, he ordered 
that the dilapidated cottages (although they could never be a 
source of profit) should have priority over all other types of 
buildings. He also laid out money in building schools: in fact, 
wherever the needs of the neighbourhood were made apparent 
to him, he did not fail to play the part of a good landlord. 

At East Grafton, amongst other things, he built the present 
cShurch—a laudable enterprise which, however, almost proved 
fatal to his son and heir. The church being near completion, 
seorge (now known as Earl Bruce) went with a visiting clergy- 
man, Prebendary Montgomery, to inspect it. They went inside, 
and stood underneath the vaulted stone roof to survey the 
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chancel. The vaulting had only just been made—and it seems 
that the wooden supports had been taken from beneath it 
prematurely. At any rate, some masonry fell without warning, 
and a mass of stone killed the unfortunate clergyman instantly. 
Bruce was unhurt; but as the two men had been standing side 
by side, he can have escaped death only by a matter of inches. 

Anyone visiting the church now will note that the remainder 
of the roof, as a measure of prudence, has been completed in 
timber. A tablet records the tragedy which had taken place, 
mentioning Bruce’s almost miraculous escape and the fact that 
his companion was “removed from this life in a manner most 
awfully sudden.” 

Bruce, for a short time, had been M.P. for Marlborough; and 
later, as his father became old and infirm, he was called to the 
House of Lords, being permitted to sit there in his father’s 
Barony. In due course, Ailesbury’s second son, Lord Ernest, 
followed the family tradition of representing Marlborough in 
the House of Commons, both the young men thus finding places 
in the legislature. 

Charles, first Marquess of Ailesbury, lived on to be more than 
80 years old. The Crimean War was being fought at the end 
of his lifetime—a war in which, incidentally, his cousin, the then 
Earl of Cardigan, gained fame for himself by leading the Light 
Cavalry Brigade in the disastrous but gallant charge at Balaklava. 
The fighting was over, and peace was about to be signed, when 
the old gentlemen died in 1856. 


GEORGE BRUDENELL-BRUCE, MARQUESS OF- AILESBURY: 
1856-1878. 


When he succeeded his father in the mid-19th century, 
George William Frederick Brudenell-Bruce, born in 1804, was 
already a middle-aged man. He seems to have been known to 
his intimates as George Frederick—the use of the two names 
being perhaps occasioned by the fact that he had a nephew Chis 
brother Ernest’s son) who was named simply George, or perhaps 
because there was a fashion for it at that period. It is signifi- 
cant that George Frederick’s wife, a sister of the then Earl of 
Pembroke, was invariably known as Mary Caroline. 

It was inevitable that the new Marquess, owing to his pre- 
decessor’s sumptuous style of living, should have found the 
family fortune a good deal reduced. None the less, it does not 
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seem to have occurred to George Frederick—perhaps because 
he and his wife had no children—that it behoved him to set up 
his establishment at Savernake on a more moderate scale. Like 
his father, he gave great entertainments at Tottenham House, 
among his distinguished guests there pone the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

It is to George Frederick’s credit, Hee eer that he manifestly 
took a great pride in his position as owner and hereditary Warden 
of the Forest of Savernake. This showed itself in a manner 
which some may condemn as being short-sighted; but which 
none the less had the effect, during his own lifetime and for 
two generations after, of lending a new beauty to forest scenery 
already famed. 

We have seen that Thomas Bruce Brudenell, the new Lord 
Ailesbury’s grandfather, had for the first time created in Saver- 
nake Forest a great, continuous woodland. He had planted on 
a grand scale; and his planting had caused the numerous small 
coppices—so characteristics of Savernake during earlier times 
—to merge one into another, so that their individual boundaries 
were lost to view. Some quick-set hedges and other forms of 
enclosure survived for another generation; but by his grandson’s 
time, Mr. Brown’s vision of the Forest as being “one great 
Whole” had in large measure been realised. 

George Frederick set himself to carry this same notion one 
stage further. He abolished Tottenham Park as a separate 
entity: he threw into the Forest all the parkland lying west 
and south of Tottenham House: he converted into agricultural 
land that part of Tottenham Park now known as the Big 
Meadow; and finally, he enclosed as one huge Forest-park 
virtually the whole afforested area lying between Tottenham 
House and the town of Marlborough. Only Birch Coppice and 
Savernake Wood were excluded from this mighty project. 

This meant of course that the deer, of which large herds both 
of red and fallow had been confined within Tottenham Park, 
enjoyed now the freedom of the Forest, and were able to roam 
about, almost as if in their natural wild state. It was a fine 
sight to see them under the new conditions, moving through 
what had become the largest park in the entire country—larger 
even than the Queen’s Great Park at Windsor. It was a sight 
enjoyed not only by Ailesbury and his friends, but also by many 
thousands of visitors; for the fame of Savernake spread, and 
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the public had access to the entire Forest, excepting only the 
park land in the immediate neighbourhood of Tottenham House. 

The deer inevitably destroyed the Forest undergrowth, except 
for the almost indestructible bracken ; but this again gave added 
beauty, for there is no doubt that fine trees are best seen where 
there are no shrubs or bushes to obscure their boles. Soon, one 
could walk for miles under the trees at Savernake, enjoying 
none the less a distant prospect; for the eye could rove, as it 
were, through an arboreal colonnade—a thing impossible in any 
ordinary woodland. 

It was a fine conception, boldly carried out; yetthere were cer- 
tain serious disadvantages. It was no light task to maintain 16 
miles of paled fencing ; but this was what had to be kept up if the 
deer were to be prevented from making raids en masse into the 
farmlands adjoining. It had been a different matter in the 
days of the Esturmy Wardens, when the local farmers were 
subject to Forest Law and so could make no complaint: now 
they could and did complain—even to the point of demanding 
reduced rents—whenever a breach occurred in the 16-milefence. 

Then again, the presence of deer prevented any natural re- 
generation of the Forest trees. In some degree this was a 
perennial problem; but in the days of the old Wardens there 
had been much more rough grass-land in and around the Forest, 
so that the deer could roam further and on all sides find a 
sufficiency of natural herbage. Now, in the winter time, seed- 
ling trees and tree-bark were more accessible than grass; and 
hence every tree within the circuit of the Forest fence had not 
only to be artificially planted, but also to be protected during 
its early growth with an individual 6-foot paling. To plant a 
tree had suddenly become a costly affair. 

George Frederick got over this difficulty by planting exceed- 
ingly few trees. This reduced his expenses; but it left the 
problem to his successors in an aggravated form. To maintain 
so great a woodland as Savernake Forest, it is clearly necessary 
that every generation should do its quota of planting ; otherwise, 
there can be no steady succession of young trees coming on to 
replace those which are dying off." 

It may be wondered also what was done about those who had 
commoners’ rights in the Forest and who were accustomed to 


1 The failure of several generations to plant adequately was eventually the 
cause of Savernake being leased to the Forestry Commission (1938). 
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rn out their beasts there. The Savernake archives are far 
ym explicit on this point; but there are indications that some 
least of these rights were surrendered in return for conces- 
yns elsewhere. It may also be that the desirability of Forest 
sture rights decreased, both through the planting of former 
yen spaces and through the remaining grass being grazed to 
cess by the deer. 

The improvement in agricultural methods may also have 
tracted from the value of commoners’ rights, making other 
.d more varied feeding-stuffs available to the local farmers. 
Thatever the cause, it is certain that one hears no more of 
istment deeds, perambulations of sheep-walks, disputes as to 
azing rights, etc., after about the middle of the 19th century. 
A number of additional honours fell to George Frederick, 
ord Ailesbury, in the latter part of his life. He had always, 
<e his father, taken a considerable part in public affairs, having, 
r example, followed family tradition in gaining command of 
e Wiltshire Yeomanry. In this military capacity he was very 
r from being a mere figure-head; for it is on record that he 
~pt up a brisk dispute with the War Office on the subject 
‘cavalry tactics. It is perhaps unprofitable to revive the 
ibject matter of this dispute; but it is to be noted that Aijles- 
iry’s main object—to attach to his squadrons small bodies of 
ghly mobile riflemen—was one which would commend itself 
nutatis mutandis) to most tacticians of the present day. 

In 1863, Ailesbury became Lord Lieutenant of Wiltshire, and 
the following year he was made a Knight of the Garter. He 
as naturally gratified by this distinction and signalised it by 
aking a further addition to Tottenham House. As re-built 
y Cundy, the wings of this house had comparatively little 
namentation: it was George Frederick who added the stone 
ons which now stand above the archways, and also, beneath 
ich lion, his own monogram with the Garter encircling it. 

It was a small, but quite pleasing improvement; and it is only 
y be regretted that he further added—and prominently—the 
ate 1870. Many people since then have very naturally supposed 
at 1870 was the date of the re-building of Tottenham, thus 
isinforming themselves by a matter of 50 years. 

Fresh hereditary honours came to Lord Ailesbury at about 
lls same time, arising from the death of his cousin, James 
homas Brudenell, Earl of Cardigan. The latter, having greatly 
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distinguished himself in the Crimean War, died childless—and 
there was no nearer heir to his titles than George Frederick, 
the grandson of Thomas Bruce Brudenell and hence a descen- 
dant of the 3rd Lord Cardigan. Soit wasthat Ailesbury, bimself 
a marquess, acquired an additional earldom, together with the 
Brudenell barony and an old (1611) baronetcy. 


It may be wondered whether, with these titles, Lord Ailesbury 
inherited the extensive Brudenell properties. This was not the 
case; but it appears that at one time old Lord Cardigan had 
intended to leave his property to the prospective future head of 
the Brudenell family. This was George Brudenell-Bruce, Ailes- 
bury’s nephew, the eldest of Lord Ernest’s several sons. He 
was deterred from doing so by the folly of this young man, who 
was extremely rude to him.’ Cardigan, although he had himself 
a violent temper, was the last man to tolerate rudeness in others: 
he therefore altered his will and left his property to Robert, 
one of the younger brothers of the intemperate George. 


Lord Ailesbury’s own finances, happily for him, could still be 
stretched to cover a great many ambitious projects. ‘The first 
Marquess, for instance, had added a church to the Savernake 
neighbourhood: George Frederick built two, one being Christ 
Church, Cadley, and the other St. Katharine’s. He was un- 
doubtedly inspired to this by his wife, a rather prim and severe 


lady? who was much given to good works. Mary Caroline, | 


incidentally, caused a section of the Grand Avenue to be cut 
down so as to afford a view from Tottenham of St. Katharine’s 
Church. (It may have been an agreeable view; but George 
Frederick’s successor, who preferred trees to churches, lost no 
time in re-planting what had been cut.) 


Mary Caroline induced her husband also to build schools, in- 
cluding one at Tottenham (now demolished) in which she 


herself gave lessons to the local children. Another of her | 


enterprises, this time vocational, was to create a training school 
for girls at Durley, where laundry work and other of the 
domestic arts were taught. 


1 Notes compiled by the 6th Marquess (Savernake Archives). 

2 This description is taken from a living witness, who remembers her, She 
considerably outlived her husband. 

3 The building has now been converted into a private house; and in fact this 
history was written in one of its rooms. 
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Perhaps the best known work, however, of this charitable 
Marchioness was the founding of Savernake Hospital, now a 
valued medical establishment serving a large area of Wiltshire. 
She built and endowed it as a Cottage Hospital, mainly for the 
benefit of poor people in the Savernake neighbourhood who 
>ould not receive proper care in their own homes. It soon proved 
ts usefulness—and so has grown toa size and importance beyond 
what she can have foreseen. 

Yet another most serviceable undertaking of this period was 
-he building of numerous cottages, then of the most up-to-date 
design, and still capable, with the addition of a few modern 
Sonveniences, of providing a very fair standard of housing. If 
one looks at any of the villages around Savernake today, one 
sees—broadly speaking—three types of cottages. There are 
;ome modern ones, put up under the auspices of the County 
Council: there are some very ancient ones, which have no other 
nerit than a picturesque, old-world appearance; and there are 
some cottages of intermediate date, quite pleasing to look at 
ind reasonably comfortable within. These last, more often 
han not, belong to the era when George Frederick and his wife 
1eld sway. 

Much of the 2nd Marquess’s expenditure was therefore good 
ind laudable; but he took no thought for the morrow. To the 
ond of his life, he lived at Tottenham in princely style: he kept 
1 stable of race-horses ; he was the chief financial backer of the 
Tedworth Hunt. He perhaps felt that it was for his brother 
irnest, with his large brood of children, to plan for the future 
xf the family. Let Ernest do so. 

George Frederick lived on, very generally respected, until 


{878 ; when, being in his 75th year, he died. 


ERNEST BRUDENELL-BRUCE, MARQUESS OF AILESBURY: 
1878-1886. 

Lord Ernest Brudenell-Bruce, who succeeded his brother in 
878, was in many respects a most unfortunate man. In the 
irst place, if a person is destined to inherit a country estate, it 
s bad luck if he does not do so before he is 67 years old. At 
uch an age, unless he has exceptional good health (which the 
1ew Marquess certainly had not), he can enjoy the pleasures of 
country life only to a limited extent and for a brief term of years. 
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Then again, whereas the first Marquess, only 60 years before, 
had had the great advantage of following at Savernake two pre- 
decessors—his father and great-uncle—both of whom had added 
by prudent management to the family resources, now his younger 
son was inthe very contrary position. Lord Ernest was following 
two predecessors—his elder brother and father—both of whom 
had been lavish in spending, and each of whom had left a great 
deal less than he originally received. By 1878 there was there- 
fore a great dearth of cash in the family coffers: the country 
moreover was suffering an agricultural depression, so that the 
landed propertyalso was much less remunerative than it had been. 

What it came to was that the new Lord Ailesbury, in order 
to live at Tottenham, had to go very carefully indeed. The great 
mansion, on which his father had spent a fortune, was already 
becoming something of a white elephant. It was the same in 
estate affairs: whether it was a matter of building cottages or 
of planting trees, nothing could now be undertaken on the grand 
scale which had been customary in former times. 

Lord Ernest (he had borne this name so long that it still clung 
to him) was further handicapped by having had seven children, 
for all of whom he was required to make provision. Worse 
still, there were three dowagers’ all drawing handsome jointures 
from the Savernake Estate. It would seem that the unfortunate 
head of the family was accustomed to bewail this excessive drain 
on his resources; for there is a © Vanity Fair”? cartoon which 
shows him—a bowed and rather haggard figure—wearing an 
expression of profound pessimism. Point 1s lent to the cartoon 
by its caption, which is brief and simple. “Three Dowagers!”’ 
It was as aman weighed down by misfortune that the cartoonist 
saw him. 

No doubt life had seemed brighter to Lord Ernest when he 
was a young man at the commencement of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Hewasthen blessed with more than ordinary good looks, 
was already a Member of Parliament, and ere long gained a 
Court appointment as the young Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
It would seem that he took kindly at least to his parliamentary 
duties, for he retained his seat steadily for no less a period than 
46 years, thereby setting up a record for the representation of 
the borough of Marlborough. 


i Living at this time were his step-mother, his sister-in-law and also a 
widowed daughter-in-law. 
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There can have been few more persistently silent members 
than Lord Ernest Brudenell-Bruce. His long sojourn in the 
House was not enlivened by the making of a single speech.’ It 
was said of him, on the other hand, that though he would never 
fill the debating chamber, he could always empty it. This was 
a tribute to his skill asa raconteur : it seems that, when it became 
known that Lord Ernest was telling some of his good stories in 
the smoking room, many a member was lured from his duties in 
order to listen to him. Among his friends and acquaintances 
he had a reputation for geniality. 


As quite a young man Lord Ernest married Louisa Beresford, 
Lord Decies’ daughter. It appears to have beena happymarriage, 
although hardly afortunate one. It was productive of a number 
of obviously “ difficult’? children—and it would seem that both 
husband and wife were, to say the least, (and this is consciously 
an under-statement) notably unskilled in handling young people. 


As regards the younger generation therefore, we must re- 
luctantly present Lord Ernest as being in part the author of his 
own misfortunes, and hence of many misfortunes which, from 
this time onwards, fell upon the Savernake estate. The first of 
his sons to cause trouble was the eldest, George. This young 
man was nick-named “the Duffer’—and we have already noted 
his foolish behaviour in antagonising old Lord Cardigan. He 
was by no means a duffer in other respects, for he had some 
reputation as a wit; but he adopted a thoroughly dissolute and 
reckless mode of life, which before long undermined his health 

He had in the meantime married, his bride being Lady Evelyn 
Craven. It was nota happy choice; but he became thus the 
father of two children, including a son, George William Thomas, 
more generally known as Willie. 


George Brudenell-Bruce did not live long enough to see his 
son grow up. While he was still in his twenties, his dissipations 
began to tell upon him: he retired to Corsica in the hope of 
recruiting his strength, but there he became seriously ill and 
died. His widow showing no inclination to look after her child- 
ren, young Willie and his sister were left virtually as orphans. 


1 He was latterly very deaf, however, which may account for his non-participa- 
tion in debate. 
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They were cared for, however, by their grandparents, and grew 
up at Savernake, no doubt happily enough; indeed they received 
too much indulgence in this quarter, so that they soon showed 
signs of being “ spoiled”. 

Lord Ernest’s second son, James, likewise had certain eccen- 
tricities and did not live long, dying while-still in his thirties. 
The third son was Henry, who grew into a man of much steadier 
type. He was for some years inthe Army and served in Japan, 
where he performed the extraordinary feat of translating the 
Infantry Drill Book into Japanese. There also he had at least 
one warlike encounter. He was on escort duty when a number 
of Japanese fanatics made an attack upon the representatives of 
the Foreign Powers, and himself ran one of the attackers through 
the body with his sword. Later, when he had retired from the 
Army and had married, Henry turned his attention to business 
and politics: he did not lack versatility. 

The fourth son was Robert, who has been mentioned earlier, 
and the fifth was Frederick. The heir to Savernake and to the 
Marquessate was however none of these: it was the small boy, 
“dear Willie”, now being brought up in easy-going style by a 
fond, well-intentioned, blundering grandfather. 

After 1878, when Lord Ernest succeeded his brother as Mar- 
quess, this youngster was given the courtesy title of Viscount 
Savernake. The new Lord Ailesbury introduced him with 
obvious pride to the Savernake tenantry as “my grandson, 
gentlemen, and your future landlord”. Whatever the 3rd Mar- 
quess’s defects, it is clear that he felt a real attachment to the 
property that was now his, both in Wiltshire and Yorkshire, and 
that he took pride in the Forest of which he was now the War- 
den. But for the economic difficulties of the times, he might 
have continued his own grandfather’s good work at Savernake: 
even as it was, he contrived to make certain plantations, while 
maintaining the great forest-park of his brother’s creation. 

It is very evident, too, that he entertained high hopes of his 
young grandson carrying on the family tradition—a wish not 
wholly selfish; for let it not be forgotten that the good manage- 
ment of the last of the Bruce Wardens and of the first Brudenell 
had contributed largely to the prosperity of the Savernake neigh- 
bourhood, besides creating, through steady afforestation, a 
national asset in the small corner of southern England which 
they occupied. 
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Alas, where Willie was concerned, it early became evident 
that these hopes were not likely to be realised. The boy went 
to Eton, but got into trouble, and left the school “under a cloud”. 
Very soon, he was beginning to show signs of following all too 
closely in his father’s footsteps. 

It is not easy to assess the character of the youngster who had 
grown up under such abnormal circumstances. ~ Dear Willie” 
—for so he was always called—clearly did not lack personal 
attractions; it is significant that even those who most deplored 
his behaviour were able to speak of him without rancour, as of 
one who had had potentialities for good. His education had 
certainly been sketchy. At Eton, they had taught him to write 
Latin verse, but he left the school unable to recite in English 
the Lord’s Prayer: it is said that he once lost a bet, (he would 
bet on anything !) through his inability to do this—a thing which 
could have been achieved with ease by the child of any cottager 
on his grandfather’s estates. 

Willie, moreover, was allowed to go out into the world witha 
good deal of money, and with no serious occupation. At one 
time, it is true, he showed some inclination towards rural sports: 
he briefly kept a pack of hounds at Savernake, and with them 
hunted the outlying deer. It was soon evident, however, that 
young Savernake’s favourite sport was attendance at race meet- 
ings. Having some money, and almost no common sense, he 
began betting (and of course losing) heavily. At the same time, 
he made the acquaintance of a good many undesirable characters 
—men and women who found it convenient and profitable to 
cultivate this young heir to a peerage, whose disposition was 
generous and whose knowledge of the world was, at this stage, 
so engagingly slight. 

Willie soon found that, although fast women, wine and slow 
horses quickly used up his allowance, these new “friends” were 
always able to introduce him to opulent gentlemen who, in return 
for his signature at the foot of an appropriate document, were 
very ready to advance him further substantial sums. It was 
not really surprising. The Savernake estate had for some time 
been entailed, (although the Yorkshire estates were free); 
but the entail was due to terminate with Willie himself—and thus 
on the death of his grandfather (who was known to be old and 
in poor health) it was clear that this foolish young man would be- 
come the absolute possessor of very extensive landed properties. 
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It was not in Willie’s nature to look far ahead—certainly not 
beyond the next drinking party or the next race meeting. Thus 
by the time that he had reached the age of 21 (a date which 
the opulent gentlemen had carefully noted) his debts had grown 
and multiplied to a remarkable degree. With nothing in the 
bank, the reckoning against him was in the region of £175,000. 

Not abashed by this, Willie now plunged into matrimony. 
Most of the young women of his acquaintance (for in superior 
social circles he had already made himself unwelcome) were on 
the Variety stage; and he accordingly married Julia Haseley, 
better known to theatre-goers as Dolly Tester. It could not be 
described as a good match: on the other hand, those who knew 
“ Dolly” found in her qualities to be admired and were of the 
opinion that, in general, Willie had found himself a better wife 
than he deserved.’ The marriage was not indeed successful; 
but for that the reckless, intemperate habits of the bridegroom 
must be held to blame. 


While all this had been going on, the ageing Marquess had 
been living out his life at Savernake. He was becoming anold 
man, and weary: he was not well, and his deafness was an in- 
creasing handicap. Now, to add to his burdens, there came 
rumours that his grandson, “poor, unfortunate Willie”, was 
making a fool of himself. 

At first old Lord Ailesbury could hardly believe what he 
heard. He had vaguely supposed that the young man was 
merely a bit wild and exuberant and would settle down presently 
to lead a more temperate and useful life. The truth came asa 
dreadful blow to him; but the hard facts had to be faced—the 
unsuitable marriage; the vast accumulation of debts; the 
clamorous creditors seeking their money. Something had to be 
done—and he must rouse himself to do it. 


Many a man would have sent for his grandson, and would 
have done some plain speaking; but this was not Aiulesbury’s 
way. He sent his lawyer to investigate; and it was thus that 
the whole sorry story was revealed to him. 


1 6th Marquess’s Notes, and the same view is expressed, in a book, by Sir 
Charles B. Cochran, the well-known theatrical manager. 


2 See Frank Holl’s revealing portrait—Savernake collection. 


8“ My grandfather and I never talked business together of any sort.” (4th 
Marquess’s evidence on oath, 1891.) 
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As in a nightmare, he saw the deadly threat to all that he 
valued—to all that his predecessors had held dear. Willie might 
be made bankrupt: his assets might be sold up. And what 
were the young man’sassets? Littleenough now; yet inavery 
few years’ time a principal asset would be Savernake Forest and 
the agricultural estate around it. Yes, let the frail thread of an 
old man’s life be snapped, and Savernake itself would be thrown 
into the melting pot! 

The old Marquess saw only one way out. He himself must 
sell the Yorkshire properties: he must raise enough money to 
pay Willie’s debts. But, as a condition of so doing, he must 
insist on Willie renewing the entail of Savernake, so that, for 
another three lives at least, the old place in Wiltshire should 
be saved from any such disastrous fate. 

It was a painful thing to have to sell the former Bruce estates 
at Jervaux, Tanfield and elsewhere. Each year, Lord Ernest 
had been wont to visit Yorkshire—and for him these places all 
held memories of happier times. Besides, the Yorkshire proper- 
ties had been granted to Lord Bruce of Kinloss by the first 
Stuart king and had been held by Bruces and Brudenells for 
well nigh three centuries. Yes, it was hard; yet Savernake 
must at all costs be preserved. Here his forebears had held 
sway for a clear 800 years: here, uniquely favoured, they had 
in possession a former royal Forest: it was unthinkable that 
such an inheritance should be allowed to fall into the hands of 
Willie’s creditors. 

The graceless grandson, content with present benefits, proved 
willing enough to forgo the absolute ownership of Savernake. 
So it came about that, in 1885, an Indenture of Settlement was 
drawn up. (° Thank God for it!” confided Lord Ailesbury to 
his private diary.) It was agreed that the Savernake property 
should go to Willie for his life, and thereafter to his son, if he 
should have one. Failing a son, it should go to Willie’s uncle 
Henry (the Marquess’s eldest surviving son) and to his heirs. 
male. Failing this line, it should go to the next senior member 
of the family, and so on. 

Orders were given that Jervaux, Tanfield and adjacent pro- 
perties should forthwith be put on the market. 

The old Marquess could not forbear however to pay one last 
visit to Yorkshire before all was sold there. He went in Sep- 
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tember, 1886, happy in some sense to see again places that he 
had so long known and loved, yet often grief-stricken to think 
that he would see them no more. His diary has eloquence :— 


‘‘Sept. 3rd. Went up to Jervaux Abbey; very lovely. Alas! am very sad 
and melancholy . ee 


“Sept. 7th. Went (ee) over the dear old Abbey”. 


~ Sept. 15th: . drove over to Tanfield Rectory Woods Lodge & church all 
moos lovely & beauetul. Alas! for the tast-time.~; 2. — 

* Sept. 16th. Tooka drive in new carriage made low & comfortable for me 
to get inandoutof . . . Went tosee old Maugham [the agent] who [revealed] 
to me that Tanfield woods Hall River & all were sold. Another nail in my 
coffin and one of the lastit must be. I was deeply affected by it and so was 
he. It is a very hard case for me, God knows I have never been the cause of 
it) [scarcely legible] . . . my pride so deeply wounded; but be it so, God’s 


will be done: ois 

For nearly a month the old man, now a bowed and pitiable 
figure, continued his sad pilgrimage. He missed out none of the 
familiar scenes— all gone alas! and from no act, God knows, of 
mine”. He spent a few days afterwards in London, then, in 
mid-October, came to Savernake. Here at least there was some 
permanence, although the days were shortening and the Forest 
trees changing their colour. He was weary: he took to his 
bed, and within a week he was dead. 


To his son Henry, who was at his bedside, he spoke of his 
sorrow in bidding farewell to the old Bruce estates. He spoke 
especially of Jervaux. “My father . . . said that it would 


always be written across his heart, like Calais was to Queen 
Mary’s eae 


WILLIAM BRUDENELL-BRUCE, MARQUESS OF AILESBURY: 
1886-1894. 

Willie Savernake, when he succeeded his grandfather in 1886, 
had a great opportunity to pull himself together and to direct 
his life into more useful channels. He was only 23 years old; 
and although, through his earlier folly, the Yorkshire properties 
were lost for ever, the historic Savernake estate—still one of the 
largest in the South of England—remained as yet intact. It was 
certainly not in a prosperous condition, for it had not enjoyed 
really good, prudent management since Thomas Bruce Brudenell’s 
day: on the other hand, it was in quite as good condition (besides 


1 Notes by 5th Marquess, 1895. 
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being twice as large) as when another very young man—Charles, 
the last of the Bruces—had taken it over after a similar period 
of misguided ownership. 


If the new Brudenell Marquess had possessed anything of 
Charles Bruce’s character, how great would have been his 
readiness to seize this opportunity! Taxation was still light; 
death duties were trivial: with patience and planning an estate 
of 40,000 acres could have been made to pay its way handsomely 
and indeed to be again a prosperous asset to the whole locality. 


In the Forest also, of which this young man had become the 
hereditary Warden, there was much to bedone. Itis probable 
that at the end of the 19th century Savernake Forest was in its 
zenith as a woodland of unusual, distinctive character. All the 
trees planted by those two great Wardens, the last Bruce and 
the first Brudenell, were in their prime. The avenues were 
perfect. The great beeches, mile upon mile of them, stood in 
their serried ranks, with never a dying tree nor yet a half-grown 
one among them. Herds of red and fallow deer browsed in the 
open glades: there were pheasants and rabbits to attract the 
sportsman; squirrels, foxes and badgers: there was wild life 
everywhere. 


The old disadvantage of course still inhered in the abundant 
fauna of this 19th century forest: the trees did not reproduce 
themselves freely in the natural way. There was need of man’s 
industry, of labour and money, to plant the young trees that 
should be growing up as the older ones fell into decay. No 
considerable amount of planting had been done for 70 years. It 
was time—more than time—for a programme of re-afforestation 
to be put in hand. 


Alas, to “ dear Willie” such things made no appeal: the need 
for wise, energetic management at Savernake offered no challenge 
tohim. One sees that he thought of landed property simply as 
a source of immediate revenue; and in this respect—let us admit 
it—Savernake fell far short of the ideal. His grandmother 
having outlived his grandfather, there were now four dowagers 
whom the estate had to support; and although three of them at 
least were old, they were for the time being absorbing an un- 
reasonable proportion of the available cash. Willie lived for 
the moment; and for the moment his inheritance was unpro- 
ductive. 
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To complete our picture of this wayward young man, we may 
perhaps quote the judgement of one of his own contemporaries. 
His first cousin! wrote of him :— 

“The fourth Marquess was...... 
by no means a bad-hearted fellow. He had plenty of pluck, would, and did, 
fight anybody who cared to tackle him, was always ready to share his last fiver 
with a pal... . (But) drink and bad company ruined my cousin. He would 
have vigorously denied being a snob, but he was a snob because he chose 
deliberately to mix with blackguards having found that in that class alone was 
he treated with deference....” 

It was seldom indeed that the new head of the family was to 
be found at Savernake. He was in London frequently—and still © 
more did he spend his time around the race-courses. Once 
again he was spending money, or parting with it to his unsavoury 
friends”, with complete disregard for the consequences. He 
went back to the money-lenders, borrowing ever more heavily 
from them: he became involved in dishonest practices, so that 
he was warned off the Turf’: in short, by the time he had 
reached the age of 25, he had effectively ruined himself both in 
a social and a financial sense. He was just as insolvent as he had 
been some few years earlier—and now there was no doting 
grandfather to sell for him any further portions of the family 
heritage. 


“ Dear Willie” wasina quandary. The money-lenders, who 
at an earlier stage had been so very obliging, presently began to 
make inconvenient demands. They suggested that, rather than 
‘be made bankrupt, he might raise money by selling his birth- 
right. The young Marquess explained that at Savernake he was 
but tenant for life. They replied that that, in itself, did not 
prevent him from selling; it merely compelled him to let his 
trustees invest such money as the sale produced. He must be 
sure to get a high price ; then it could be invested so as to bring 
in a handsome amount in dividends—enough to provide Willie 
with an appropriate income, and enough also to allow of pay- 
ments to his creditors. 

The young man soon began to think seriously of this proposi- 
tion. He must have money; and how else was he to get it? 
The matter however was not quite so simple as he had been led 
to believe. He could indeed sell the agricultural land, provided 
that he did not touch the capital so obtained ; but when it came 


1 His uncle Henry’s son, now the 6th Marquess. 
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to the mansion, the pleasure grounds, parks “and lands usually 
occupied therewith”, (in which expression the whole Forest 
was presumably included) he found that the Law did not permit 
him to sell without the prior consent of his trustees. 

Would the trustees consent? One of them was Willie’s 
personal solicitor, a Mr. Mewburn-Walker: as a business man, 
he would not stand out against acceptance of a really good offer. 
The other was Uncle Frederick. He might be obstructive : he 
might confer with Uncle Henry, Uncle Robert and the other 
members of the family. These uncles had old-fashioned notions: 
they might declare that money was noteverything. They might 
say that, since their ancestors had lived at Savernake from 
Domesday onwards, they thought it wrong, even wicked, to sell. 
They might refuse outright either to oblige a spendthrift nephew 
or to placate his creditors. 

There could be no harm however (thought Willie) in letting 
it be known discreetly that the new Marquess of Ailesbury 
would be prepared to sell. This was done—and enquiries began 
tocomein. A wealthy peer was interested; so was an American 
millionaire. Most keenly interested was Sir Edward Guinness, 
whose great fortune had been made in the brewery business. 
This gentlemen, perhaps in anticipation of the peerage which he 
was shortly to receive, was looking around for a country estate. 
He knew of none finer than Savernake, which indeed had been 
mentioned to him in terms of praise by no less a person than 
the Prince of Wales.’ He decided to buy it, and after some 
negotiation offered three quarters of a million pounds. 

Willie was more than ready to accept so handsome an offer. 
Well invested, the money would provide an income on which 
even he might live tolerably well. The creditors, alas, would 
take a good deal (for his debts had mounted again to some 
£230,000); but there would be something for all, and he would 
at least be saved from bankruptcy. 

As had been foreseen, Mr. Mewburn-Walker, as trustee, 
found no difficulty in assenting : indeed he had himself been in- 
strumental in obtaining the offer from Sir Edward Guinness. It 
was a good offer; there was no disputing that. Mewburn-Walker 
was a business man—and in business a good offer for a doubtful 
asset 1s a thing not to be sneezed at. 


1 Hearsay; but of contemporary date. The Prince had been a guest at 
Savernake in happier times, as recorded on page 29. 
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Lord Frederick, on the other hand, was greatly shocked to 
hear what was proposed. He consulted his brothers: Lord 
Robert was likewise indignant, and still more so was Lord Henry. 
It should be remembered that, Willie being childless,’ the next 
heir to Savernake was his senior uncle, Lord Henry Brudenell- 
Bruce. The latter at this time was a middle-aged man; but he 
had three children—one of them a son named Chandos, whose 
interests naturally were near to his heart. 

Lord Henry was not much concerned with the amount of 
actual cash that he or his son might inherit. He had, however, 
a deep affection for his old home: he greatly valued its tradi- 
tions: he took a pride in its long history. Brudenells, Bruces, 
Seymours, Esturmys—all these had lived there: it had passed 
from one to the other, always by marriage or by inheritance, 
down from the days of King William the Conqueror. Never in 
800 years had Savernake been bought or sold. 

It made Lord Henry furious to think that “a mere upstart 
merchant, a nouveau-riche Irishman”, should now be using his 
wealth to delude poor, weak-minded Willie, and should attempt 
to buy for cash this family heritage. After the passage of years, 
we can perhaps view the matter in a different light. Many to- 
day would consider it laudable that, having by shrewdness and 
industry acquired a fortune, Sir Edward Guinness should wish 
to invest some part of it ina great, but impoverished, agricultural 
estate. His offer erred, if at all, on the generous side. It may 
be considered hard that he should have incurred such fierce 
hostility. 

Lord Henry, however, quite sincerely thought it a disgraceful 
intrusion that Sir Edward should have come forward as an in- 
tending purchaser. The vials of his wrath, which might more 
properly (one feels) have been reserved for Willie himself, were 
poured out instead upon the Irish “ plutocrat”’. It fell to Lord 
Frederick, as trustee, to refuse his consent to the proposed 
transaction; but from this moment onwards it was Lord Henry, 
not only as the eldest brother, but also by virtue of his invincible 
repugnance to the whole proposition, who became the spear- 
head of resistance to every attempt to implement the sale of 
Savernake. 

1 Only in this and one other respect did the 4th Marquess show any signs 


of restraint. He mercifully refrained from taking his seat in the House of 
Lords! 
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“Dear Willie’s” design was thus checked; but that unhappy 
young man could not afford to take “No” for an answer. 
Always his creditors were at his elbow, urging him onwards 
upon the one course which might, it seemed, save them from 
loss. Since the trustees were divided in opinion, the next step, 
inevitably, was an application to a court of law. 


So it was that in 1891 Lord Henry was served with a copy 
of a document entitled “The Humble Petition of the Most 
Honorable George William Thomas Brudenell Bruce, Marquis 
of Ailesbury”. It was a petition, in effect, for leave to sell the 
entire Savernake estate. 


BRUCE VERSUS AILESBURY. 

It was thus the egregious Willie who, in 1891, fired the first 
shot in a legal battle destined to rage for the best part of two 
years. His petition was heard by Mr. Justice Stirling in the 
Chancery Court. It purported to show— 

(1) that the Savernake estate, with its many encumbrances, 
had become hopelessly impoverished : 

(2) that the proposed sale would be advantageous : 

(3) that not only would the petitioner reap advantage, but 
that his successors would likewise benefit through inheriting the 
very large amount of money which the trustees would have to 
invest. 

Lord Henry, as can be imagined, was not backward in organ- 
ising opposition. Nine Brudenell-Bruces (of whom several 
were children) were involved in this matter ;.and he contrived 
that eight of them (the minors being represented by their natural 
guardians) should present a united front in objecting to the 
estate being sold.’ 

Lord Henry, Lord Robert and Lord Frederick, the chief pro- 
tagonists, objected specifically on the following grounds :— 

(1) that the sale was obnoxious to all those persons who were 
successive heirs to Savernake: 


(2) that it violated a solemn undertaking given by Willie to 
his grandfather at the time when the Yorkshire estates were 


sold: 


1 The ninth member of the family, being old and having no real prospect of 
inheriting, maintained a neutral attitude. 
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(3) that Willie, in any case, was not able to use his own 
discretion, but was acting under duress; that he was about to 
be made a bankrupt, and had become a mere puppet in the hands 
of his creditors. 


Such were the main points at issue when, on the 7th of August 
1891, William, Marquess of Ailesbury, in support of his Petition, 
stepped into the witness box. As he gave his evidence, the 
Court saw before it a heavy, stooping figure—that of a man 
young in years, yet prematurely aged.’ His manner in no way 
reflected the seriousness of the occasion: he answered questions 
in an off-hand fashion, seeming to take pleasure in an attitude 
of casual levity. 


It may be imagined that he did not thus make a very favour- 
able impression upon the Court; and furthermore he had to 
admit, in cross-examination, that he was virtually a dependent 
of Mr. “Sam” Lewis, the well known money-lender. 


“Ts it not a fact”, he was asked, “‘ that Mr. Lewis makes you an allowance?’ 

‘“No; if I want money I go and ask Mr. Lewis for some. . . . If he likes to 
lend it me, he does.”’ 

“And he usually does like—you have what you want?” 

‘‘ Well, he does not refuse me; but he does not let me have what I want.” 

‘*Perhaps you want a good deal more than he will let you have?” 

* Quite right.” 

“Ts not Mr. Lewis very anxious that this contract (for the sale of Savernake) 
should be carried into effect?” 

“Well, Ido not want to be hard, but would not you naturaliy be very anxious 
if you had all Hi 

‘There is not the least necessity for that remark. You can answer my 
question.” 

“ IT will answer it.” 


‘He is very anxious?” 
‘He is very anxious.” 


Here was a good point scored by Lord Henry’s counsel; for 
the Court was enabled to see where the money-lenders were 
applying their pressure. It did indeed seem from the foregoing 
admissions that this hare-brained young marquess was now but 
a tool in their hands. 


1 Ailesbury had to admit in evidence that ‘they (the Company which insured 
his life) reckon me about 10 years older than I am, or something like that”. 
For his appearance, vide a cartoon in Vanity Fair. 
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All parties having had their say, Mr. Justice Stirling proceeded 
to an elaborate and careful summing-up. He quoted many 
legal precedents and axioms; but always he came back to the 
point which plainly was foremost in his mind. Had Lord Ailes- 
bury, in his desire to sell, given proper regard to the rights and 
interests of his successors? Was he seeking merely to placate 
his creditors, or had he the general well-being of his family at 
heart ? 


The learned judge argued the matter back and forth—doubt- 
less keeping everyone in an acute state of suspense; then he 
came down at last on the side of Lord Henry and of the other 
dissentients. The sale, he thought, was not in the interest of 
the family at large: he could not bring himself to sanction it. 
He therefore ruled that Lord Ailesbury’s petition must be 
dismissed. 


Great was the joy of Lord Henry and of his brothers; great 
their satisfaction to know that, through their endeavours, Saver- 
nake had been saved from passing into alien hands. But alas, 
such rejoicings were short-lived. Willie himself might not have 
had the resolution—certainly he would not have had the means 
—to pursue the matter any further. His creditors however 
were men cast inasterner mould. Notice was given of an appeal. 


Lord Henry was disappointed; but he was not cast down. 
His case had prevailed once and it would prevail again. Four 
months later, he therefore re-assembled his team, and the three 
brothers appeared as respondents in the Court of Appeal before 
the Lord Justices Lindley, Bowen and Fry. 


Here there was much argument as to the interpretation of the 
Settled Land Acts, after which Lord Justice Lindley was the 
first to deliver judgement. He began with a reference to the 
appellant :— 

‘The present Marquess is a gentleman of about 30 years of 
age. He has managed since he became of age to get through a great deal of 
money, andI do not think that he can be more compendiously described than 
as a spendthrift who has ruined himself by his own extravagance and folly and 
who has brought disgrace upon the family name, and exposed the family estate 
to destruction for the rest of his life. He is nota person, therefore, with whom 
the Court is disposed to sympathise; but on the other hand, the Court must 
not be deterred, by want of sympathy with him, from discharging the duties 
cast upon it by the Statute.” 
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The Lord Justice then went on to examine an aspect of the 
matter which had been overlooked by the Chancery Judge. What 
would happen at Savernake if che sale did not take place? The 
tenant for life would be bankrupt, having already mortgaged his 
life interest: the money-lenders would put in a receiver to ad- 
minister the estate,and of what nature would such administration 
be? Surely the receiver would squeeze every possible penny 
out of the property, paying no regard to the future, and would 
leave behind him 40,000 acres of land in the last stage of neglect. 

‘And if we find”, said the Lord Justice, ‘“‘as we do in this case unfortunately, 
a large estate so situated that in all human probability everybody connected 


with it will be ruined unless it is sold, it appears to me the duty and the 
absolute duty of the Court to sanction the sale under those circumstances.” 
Lord Justice Bowen spoke next. 

‘It is impossible”, said he, “not to 
view with respectful sympathy the feelings of the remaindermen who object 
to this sale, but it appears to me that the Court below has not sufficiently 
considered that which must over-ride the wishes of Lord Henry Bruce.” 

He went on to concur in Lord Justice Lindley’s judgement. 


Lord Justice Fry took a similar view. 
“Tt is not alight thing to strip 


from an ancient and noble and landed family the last acre of land which is 
attached to the title.” But the alternative was terrible: the life tenant, a 
bankrupt, might linger on for 40 or 50 years. They would be years, for Saver- 
nake, ‘‘ of physical and moral degradation.” 

He was compelled to agree 
that the sale must take place. 

The Court’s decision was given; but there was one man there 
who had no intention of accepting it without further appeal. 
Lord Henry knew much as to his nephew’s mode of life. He 
wished the young man no ill (even now, he would speak of him 
only as ‘my unfortunate nephew’’); but he was well enough 
aware that self-indulgence shortens men’s lives. There might be 
tribulation at Savernake—but not for long. 

He determined to take the case on up to the House of Lords, 
cost what it might.. It was less easy now to carry his team with 
him: one of his brothers was beginning to lose confidence and 
to speak dubiously as to the expense involved. Lord Henry 
was never a rich man; but he agreed to take the extra burden 
on to his own shoulders. He used persuasion, exhortation: he 
had his way at last, and it was still as a united family that the 
late Marquess’s sons besought the House of Lords to set aside 
the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
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It would be tedious to make a study of the further arguments 
to which, in the year 1892, (for legal processes take time, and a 
year had now passed) the Law Lords had to listen. Their 
Lordships were patient; they heard all, and they reserved their 
judgement. It seemed, once again, as if everything hung in the 
balance. 

Lord Henry however was becoming an experienced litigant. 
Before the verdict was given, he sensed that the Lords were 
disposed to endorse the judgement of the Court below. In this 
his fears soon were confirmed, for the appeal was lost—but in 
the mean time, undaunted, the brothers already had made a 
new move. 

While the appeal was pending, Lord Henry had been studying, 
amongst other things, the earlier judgement of Lord Justice 
Bowen. Here he found, and carefully underlined in ink,’ the 
opinion that the Court must study all the circumstances, “unless 
indeed it be proved that there is any corruptness in the trans- 
action”. This gave him an idea. As he saw it, there had 
already been a great deal of corruptness in the arrangements for 
the sale of Savernake: he could quote several instances of it. 
The remaindermen therefore ventured yet a fourth time into 
the legal fray, alleging fraud both against Willie and Sir Edward 
Guinness (who, by the way, had gained his peerage, and must 
henceforth be known as Lord Iveagh). 

Hitherto, the unfortunate purchaser, although naturally fretting 
over the enforced delay, had behaved with exemplary patience. 
Now however Lord Iveagh, deeply resentful of this slur upon 
him, was galvanised into action. Both he and Lord Ailesbury 
applied to the Chancery Court to have Lord Henry’s suit dis- 
missed as being frivolous and vexatious. Thus the litigation, 
which had begun before Mr. Justice Stirling, came up again 
before the same judge after 15 months—the issue now being 
whether Lord Henry and his brothers were being vexatious or 
not. 

The allegation of fraud against Willie was based on a private 
admission that, if and when Savernake was sold, the vendor 
would receive, as reward for his subservience, an annuity from 


1 Documents which passed through Lord Henry’s hands are copiously 
annotated. His comments are often illuminating. 
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Mr. “Sam” Lewis. The allegation against Iveagh was that a 
person supposed (on no very sure grounds) to be his represen- 
tative had offered to Lord Henrythe muniticent bribe of £50,000, 
to be earned by the latter withdrawing his opposition to the sale.’ 

The learned Judge held that all this fell far short of providing 
solid evidence, such as would properly support a charge of fraud. 
Said he, 

“TI can only explain . . . [some aspects of this case] by supposing 
that the bitterness of the plaintiffs’ disappointment at the result of the former 
proceedings has deprived them of the power of judging calmly the matters 
connected with the sale of the Savernake estate. . . . Looking at the whole 
history of the case, and without attributing to the plaintiffs any want of good 
faith, I come to the conclusion . . . that they have no reasonable ground for 
ACtlONY herent 

It was the end—the end at least of litigation. Lord Henry 
and his brothers had used every expedient that the Law allowed, 
(even venturing into the realms of the vexatious) and yet they 
could not prevail. There seemed to be no help for it; the sale 
was legalised. They might resent it—they might indeed feel 
themselves bitterly wronged; but they no longer had any redress. 

There were, of course, still many minor matters to be settled 
before the sale could be concluded and possession given. What 
was to be done with family heirlooms? How should the trustees 
satisfy those who held mortgages on the landed property? What 
should be done to secure the jointures both of Willie’s mar- 
chioness and of the several dowagers who still survived? All 
these were complex matters, requiring discussion between various 
parties; until they were settled, there could be no finality. 

So the year 1892 slipped by. The mortgagees, the dowagers, 
the trustees all debated; the lawyers quibbled and the remainder- 
men still made their voices heard. There was continual delay. 

By 1893, Lord Iveagh was becoming angry. He had cause to 
be so—for he had made his opening bid for Savernake something 
like five years before. The Marquess wanted to sell; he had agreed 
to buy: it was a perfectly straightforward deal. So confident 
had he been that he had visited the property, planned alterations 
to Tottenham House, taken the levels for a fine artificial lake 
on the east side of it,’ and had in short seen himself as the 
prospective owner. 

1 Tt should be added that Lord Iveagh totally denied having had any part 
in this. 

2 There are still some (1949) who remember this preliminary work being done. 
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Since then, endless law-suits had delayed the purchase; and 
now, as a crowning annoyance, there wasall this argument over 
the jointures and such-like trivialities. It was unreasonable; 
sometimes it seemed that there was deliberate procrastination 
—almost a conspiracy to waste his time. 

By March, Iveagh’s patience was shortening. His solicitors 
wrote to Lord Ailesbury’s trustees. “There are limits”, they 
said, “to endurance ’—and they went on to issue what was, in 
effect,an ultimatum. Unless the whole business could be settled 
by a certain date—May Ist, 1893, being indicated—Lord Iveagh 
would no longer stand by his offer. Then the trustees, with a 
bankrupt estate on their hands, would be left to stew in their 
own juice. (The letter’ phrased it more gracefully ; but that was 
the implied threat). 

Great was the tension as the date of this ultimatum’s expiry 
approached, each day’s delay bringing it inexorably nearer. The 
business-like Mewburn-Walker was no longer at hand, having 
died while the litigation was still going on. Aulesbury, even 
when prompted and urged on by his creditors, was but a 
broken reed. No one had the energy—few people had the will 
—to sweep away the various obstacles that had been raised. The 
fact was that most of those concerned now leaned towards Lord 
Henry’s side. That stubborn fighter had won their respect 
during the long struggle that had taken place: there was little 
inclination to hasten at Iveagh’s behest. 

March passed away, then April, in a haze of indecision. May 
1st came—and on the evening of that day the trustees’ solicitors 
drew up a letter. They greatly regretted . . .; the complica- 
tions had been most unfortunate ...: they supposed that the 
whole proposition must now be abandoned. 

Lord Iveagh Gwith whom the unprejudiced must surely sym- 
pathise) realised at last that he could do no more. He was 
disgusted with the whole affair. Had he been allowed his way 
—had he become Lord of Savernake—he would soon have put 
that ramshackle estate in order, making it to flourish as it had 
not done for half a century. Now, between the hare-brained 
Marquess, the obstinate uncles, the cackling dowagers and all 
the rest, into what a morass of decay and confusion must the 
whole fine property relapse! 


' Copy, Savernake Archives. 
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Since all was over, he could see more clearly how at every 
turn he had been met with obstruction. It was not just the 
weight of inertia: there had been design in it too. Behind all 
the delays and frustrations he discerned one figure—tall, burly, 
full-bearded. There was the man—-the one who throughout had 
given soul and spirit to the obstructing forces, who had mobilised 
hindrances, who had contested every issue, who had thwarted 
progress with a blind obstinacy that would not give way—there 
was the destroyer of all that was planned. It was Lord Henry 
Brudenell-Bruce. 

THE AFTERMATH. 

It would be agreeable if one could pass over in a few words 
the last year in the life of that Warden of Savernake whom his 
successors know as © poor dear Willie”. After he had failed to 
sell the family property, this unhappy Marquess, who in his day 
had spent borrowed money on the most lavish scale, was reduced 
to an uneasy, hand-to-mouth existance in a suburban house in 
Brixton. No more could he dazzle his race-course associates: 
his funds barely sufficed now to cover his personal outlay, always 
inordinately large, on wines and spirits. 

Still, he did not lack companions. His contemporaries saw, 
and they noted with a sense of horror, that some undesirables 
showed an unfailing readiness to drink with him. His life was 
known to be heavily insured—and its curtailment would be of 
benefit to certain gentry who, while Willie lived, were sorely 
out of pocket on his account. Some divined a connection between 
the insurance holders and the hard-drinking “friends” ..... 

One last attempt “dear Willie” made to squeeze from Saver- 
nake some further large amount of money. As tenant for life, 
he was entitled to cut timber: there was timber aplenty in the 
Forest, much of it consisting of old trees which had passed their 
prime; but still enough, if all was cut, to raise a good few 
thousands. “I'll make those damned squirrels jump further!” 
cried Willie, when this expedient was suggested to him;’ and 
he, who had already dissipated so much, gave orders that the 
Forest also should be sacrificed. 

It may well be imagined with what despair his uncle, Lord 
Henry, heard of this proposal. He had saved Savernake Forest 
from being sold: could he save it now from being cut down? 


1 The reference of course is to the red squirrels, once very prolific at Saver- 
nake. They are now almost extinct. 
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He was ready enough to renew the struggle, if thereby anything 
could be achieved; but in this case he was sadly conscious of 
not being on firm ground. 

There might have been one more clash; but events now outran 
both uncle and nephew. Willie’s health, through his excesses, 
had become gravely impaired. He was now 30—and although 
his constitution once had been not merely healthy but even 
athletic, he had latterly taken such toll of it that he had no re- 
cuperative powers left. He fell illin April 1894; then suddenly 
collapsed and died. 

Now occurred something of aphenomenon. It was not to be 
expected that many people would grieve for the 4th Marquess 
of Ailesbury; and least of all would one suppose that his death 
would be mourned in the Savernake neighbourhood. Here was 
a man who had abused all the privileges and ignored all the 
duties of a great land-owner, who had treated the needs and 
just requirements cf his tenantry with the most shocking in- 
difference, and who had (so far as one can judge) never given 
a serious thought to the general impoverishment threatening a 
large tract of Wiltshire. 

Of him, the editor of the local newspaper wrote are 


: ; iL £00 
often is there occasion to call to mind, when thinking of the dead. the old 
proverb ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum’. Fain would we follow it out in this case, 


and dwell upon the generous and loveable traits in a character which led its 
owner to ‘run amok’ at conventionality and to prefer the society of the prize- 
fighter and the betting ring to the highest in the land, among whom he might 
well have moved. . . . Unfortunately, however, he committed those very 
sins which Society (with a capital S) holds to be unpardonable, and while 
many a worse man has been held up to public eulogy, the follies of the young 
Marquis, who has just gone to a more merciful Judge than the world ever is, 
are freely used in the London press ‘to point amoralandadornatale’....... 

We so ends the sad story, enlivened only by the reflection that Lord 
Ailesbury was nobody’s enemy but his own—he was generous to a fault, and 
his geniality was proverbial. . . . We are now lamenting one who has gone 
before the great All-Merciful. There we must leave him... .” 


And at an Audit dinner in the same year, before an audience 
composed almost exclusively of tenants whose well-being the 


late Marquess had consistently ignored,— 
‘*Mr. John Tanner said! he 


had permission from the chair to propose one toast. He asked them to drink 


1 Local press report. The chairman was Willie’s successor, formerly Lord 
Henry Brudenell-Bruce. 
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in silence to the memory of the landlord whom they had lost. . . . Because 
he always looked upon the late Lord Ailesbury as a man who was very much 


to be pitied, and very little to be blamed (hear, hear). . . . It fell to his lot 
to be brought up by a most indulgent grandfather and grandmother, who, in 
their great kindness of heart, by sparing the rod spoiled the child. And yet 
there was something about the late Lord Ailesbury which it was beyond the 
power of man or woman to spoil, and that was his generous disposition and 
his great kindness of heart (applause). 


‘He is not to be blamed for all he did (proceeded Mr. Tanner). I do not 
stand here to defend his actions. But I always had a great regard for him, 
with all his faults. He has passed away. He has had his innings: it was but 
a short one, and if he did not gain happiness in this world, let us hope it will 
be better in the next.” 


The toast was drunk in silence, all standing. William, Mar- 
quess of Ailesbury, who had gained little honour in life, was 
thus remembered in a magnanimous and kindly spirit by the 
good folk of Savernake. 


HENRY BRUDENELL-BRUCE, 5th MARQUESS OF AILESBURY, 
27th HEREDITARY WARDEN OF SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
1894—1911. 


It was as a middle-aged man that Lord Henry Brudenell-Bruce 
succeeded his nephew in the year 1894. He was still vigorous; 
but it was none the less a misfortune, both for him and for the 
Savernake neighbourhood, that he had not succeeded his father 
in the previous decade. He had not indeed been idle during 
the intervening years, for he had sat in Parliament as Member for 
Chippenham, and had also acquired business interests in the City. 
Deafness however limited his usefulness as an M.P. (he retired — 
in 1892), while as for business, he had none of the talents of a 
financier, and so involved himself needlessly in worry and loss. 


It was only when he inherited the Savernake estate that his 
true vocation became apparent. Asa land-owner, despite the 
derelict condition of his inheritance, he did admirably well. His 
wife, née Georgiana Pinckney, was a valuable help-meet to him 
in this capacity; and thus he was able, in his 53rd year, to throw 
his whole energy into the task of rehabilitation. He did not at 
first move into Tottenham House: the 18th-century drains 
were faulty, and besides, he could not yet afford to live on such 
a grand scale. Very sensibly, he chose a small house at Leigh 
Hill, and lived there on the edge of the Forest. 
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The task confronting him was truly formidable. Many farmers 
had already given notice to quit their holdings, discouraged both 
by past uncertainties and by the present ruinous state of their 
buildings. Rents were not being received—and this at the very 
moment when money had to be laid out in all directions to over- 
take the arrears of maintenance. —The new Marquess’ agent, 
Edward Merriman, made some preliminary calculations: he 
reckoned that, had Lord Iveagh’s offer been accepted, the head 
of the family would, at this time, have been exactly 17 times 
richer than he actually was ! 

Lord Henry, however, had not been daunted by any obstacles 
hitherto—and he had no intention of being defeated now. He 
decided to take the Savernake tenants into his confidence; and 
at the first opportunity, an Audit dinner, he stood up and told 
them what was in his mind. 

‘“What you have a right to ask this evening ”, said he,! ‘is what advantages 
will you derive from my being now at the helm, now I am captain of the ship. 
In the first place, you will gain a good deal more fixity of tenure. Old homes 
will not be broken up: you will not be squeezed out of your farms, which you 
have done your best, in these depressed times, to look after.2, You will have 
honest government: you will not have promises made to you, like pie-crust, 
to be broken. We will repair these buildings; but we decline to be hurried. 
If we are hurried, we must scamp our work. Gentlemen, the work shall be 
done as well as it can be done. The task, I admit, may be Herculean; but 
the greater our task, the greater will be our victory when we have accom- 
plished it.” 

He went on—seeing in imagination the long years of toil— 


“T, gentlemen, may not live to see it. And really, it isa matter of . .. in- 
difference, to some extent, if I ever do. I will tell you why: because I have 
a son, in Lord Cardigan,® who will follow in the good work, and who will carry 
out what is right for an English noblemantodo. . . . AndI firmly believe”, 
he added, (perhaps thinking of another young man of whom, some years earlier, 
great hopes had been unwarrantably entertained) ‘that he is a good, steady, 
honest fellow.” 


The speech was warmly applauded; for these homely words 
had impressed all who heard them. The Savernake farmers 
realised that here was one who had their interest at heart—a 
man who would devote himself to creating order and prosperity 


1 Local press report. 

2 A reference to what was threatened when the estate was being administered 
in the interest of Willie’s creditors. 

3 When Lord Henry succeeded to the Marquessate, this old Brudenell Earl- 
dom was assumed by his son as a courtesy title. 
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where before there had been confusion and ruin. It would 
surely be a long, wearisome task; but they shared his belief 
that the thing could be done. 


This was indeed the moment at which the tide turned. Con- 
fidence was restored: farms, put into good repair, began again 
to pay their way. Rents came in more regularly: soon there 
was more money available to do more repairs. For political 
reasons, it was not a period when agriculture could flourish; 
yet both farmers and landlord discovered, before long, that at 
least they were able to make both ends meet. Lord Ailesbury 
(the drains being repaired) ventured to move from Leigh Hill 
into Tottenham House. ‘True, he only occupied a portion of 
it; still he was able to live there—a thing which his nephew 
had declared impossible. 


The worst of the financial crisis being mastered, Ailesbury 
was able to realise an ambition which he had long cherished. 
Since boyhood, when he had ridden his pony through its glades, | 
he had had a great affection for the old Forest. It had grieved 
him to see, for half a century past, that trees were gradually 
dying off, and that almost none were being pianted. He knew 
that this must not continue—and now at last both the means 
and the power had come to him of making young trees grow. 


Henry, Lord Ailesbury, thus set out to plant. In his woods, 
he planted on a commercia! basis, enclosing large sections and 
putting in quick-growing larch and spruce. In the Forest he 
planted hard+woods; oak and chestnut, beech and ash. He 
planted them singly, and he planted them in avenues: wherever 
the Forest looked bare, there he directed his woodmen to put 
in more trees. A very attractive avenue, by which his name 
should be remembered, is that composed of copper beeches—a 
continuation of the old Twelve-o’clock Ride which the first 
Brudenell Warden had made. The copper beeches were 
troublesome; where the avenue crossed a valley, they kept 
succumbing to the frost: he persevered none the less (he was 
that sort of man), and his avenue today looks well. ; 

There were of course the usual difficulties in protecting the 
young forest-trees against rabbits and deer. It was a costly 
business; but Ailesbury loved to see wild creatures moving 
between the trees or in the undergrowth. He himself turned 
loose in the Forest a herd of shaggy-coated Highland cattle. 
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They were unprofitable beasts, for they could not be handled; 
but against a woodland background they looked wonderfully 
picturesque. 


Year by year, this true descendant of the old Forest Wardens 
kept a reckoning of the trees he planted. The figure mounted 
up eventually to 778,000. In addition to planting, he took pains 
to have underwood carefully cut in the woods; and where 
saplings had sprung up amid the undergrowth, he had them 
preserved, so that they should develop into well-grown young 
trees. About 20,000 were annually protected in this way; so 
that Ailesbury in the end could claim that he had increased the 
tree population at Savernake by not less than a million. 


This was an achievement of which he was proud—and very 
justly so. Of all his predecessors it is probable that only one 
—Thomas Bruce Brudenell—had planted trees on a more 
generous scale. This Earl of Ailesbury however had inherited 
riches and an estate which was in excellent order: moreover 
he had had an innings of nearly 70 years. The 5th Marquess, 
by contrast, had inherited nothing beyond a great expanse of 
shamefully neglected land. Coming into possession late in life, 
he could look forward, at best, to about 20 years in which to 
carry out his plans. It must always be to his credit that, thus 
handicapped, he did so much. 


In 1902, Lord Ailesbury suffered bereavement through his 
wife’s death. Not long before, he had been anxious as to the 
fate of his son, who, without any authorisation, had embroiled 
himself in the South African war. Cardigan fortunately came 
through safely. Returning to England, he married a young lady 
named Sydney Madden. Ere long, Ailesbury learned that a 
grandson had been born, followed in due course by two grand- 
daughters. 


It made him realise that he was becoming an old man—and 
in this connection he displayed a curious foible. There is at 
Savernake an oil painting of Henry, Lord Ailesbury, which was 
done at this time. He was a handsome old man; but he com- 
pelled the artist to depict him as he had been in his prime, 
wearing the formal frock coat of a 19th-century Member of 
Parliament. The artist—Herman Saloman—did his best; but 
the result was not inspiring. 
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Saloman fortunately had a true instinct for art—and this 
prompted him to carry out a mild deception. While doing the 
oil painting as ordered, he also (and surreptitiously) did a black 
and white drawing, depicting his client as he actually saw him. 
This drawing, unseen by the Marquess, wasexcellent. It showed 
the man as he was, elderly yet distinguished, wearing his com- 
fortable smoking jacket, his loosely-tied, flowing cravat, and the 
black velvet skull-cap which protected his bald patch from 
draughts. Such was the real Lord Ailesbury, as his friends and 
neighbours knew him. 


With advancing years the old Marquess naturally lost some- 
thing of his activity. He never tired, however, of going around 
his Forest, admiring the old trees and watching over the pro- 
gress of those newly planted. He was sufficiently up-to-date 
to own a motor car (it had one cylinder—and he got some 
excitement out of it. On good days, it was able to climb non- 
stop up the hill from Savernake Station: on bad days, it climbed 
half way up and then stopped!). Naturally however, for his 
Forest expeditions, he used an open carriage and a pair of horses. 
It was more agreeable thus to make the perambulation of one’s 
bailiwick (to use the old forestry term), hearing only the soft 
beat of hooves on grass, and the subdued creak and jingle of 
the double harness. 


Often Lord Ailesbury would take with him his daughter-in- 
law, and there would be three small grandchildren, dressed in 
their best clothes and rather fidgety, perched on the opposite 
seat. They would all start off down the gravelled roadway of 
one of the avenues, soon however to branch off on to a green 
track. At Savernake, in those days, private roads aggregated 
50 miles,’ and the grass tracks had even greater extent. The 
latter were strictly preserved: no carts or wagons might be 


‘The drawing was acquired, many years later, by Lord Ailesbury’s son. It 
is reproduced opposite. 


* The author had not intended to introduce himself into this narrative; but 
he was one of the three. 


3 This figure (taken from the local press) may seem enormous; but it must 
be remembered that many present-day public roads were then maintained by 
Lord Ailesbury at his own expense. For instance, the much-used road across 
Tottenham Park did not become public until about 1920. Even then, gates 
were retained at either end of it and closed at night. 


HENRY, 5th MARQUESS OF AILESBURY. 
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driven over them. Thus each of the woods, and every part of 
the Forest, was rendered easily accessible to the open carriage. 

The carriage horses were, like their owner, somewhat elderly; 
but they stepped out bravely enough. The local people knew 
the Marquess’s equipage well: as it trotted past their cottages, 
the men would touch their caps in greeting and the women 
would drop curtseys. This was rural England before the social 
changes of the 20th century—and besides, the cottagers had an 
affection for the old gentleman. They felt that he took an in- 
terest in their well-being. What they did not know—and he 
would never have told them—was that he laid out regularly 
£1,000 per annum over and above his cottage rents in order to 


keep those thatched roofs trim and water-tight above their 
heads. 


The cottage children stared at him, round-eyed: they regarded 
the old Marquess with a certain awe. One of their favourite 
Pastimes was to swing up and down on the heavy, low-hanging 
branches of the great beech trees. Lord Ailesbury was fond 
of children, but he loved his trees. When he saw this game 
going on, he would halt his carriage and call out to the children in 
his gruff old voice, sending them scurrying back to their parents. 

A favourite expedition of these latter years was to visit one 
or other of the huge and venerable oaks for which Savernake 
Forest was famous. Sometimes the carriage would draw up 
before the giant tree in Birch Coppice, known as the Duke’s 
Vaunt. It was but a remnant of what it had been when a Sey- 
mour Duke made it his boast; yet it had still an astonishing 
girth. A hundred and fifty years earlier,a door had been made 
to give access to the interior of its hollow trunk: on one occa- 
sion, twenty boys had been simultaneously shut up inside it; on 
another, a band had played within, including performers on the 
violin, the bassoon and the hautboy.’ 

It had been long in decline. Here, perhaps, was a living 
justification of the old jingle as to the oak’s longevity :— 

‘Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 

A still more ancient oak (or at least a huge veteran still more 
decayed), was the King Oak, standing with other giants in a 
curious glade in the Forest—a glade where the bracken, so 


1 Letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1802. 
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profuse elsewhere, would never grow. Here also the carriage 
would halt, and the grandchildren, under their mother’s watchful 
eye, would be allowed to jump out. One of the lesser trees 
nearby was hollow: it could never have accommodated twenty 
boys, but for three small children it formed a highly satisfactory 
vy house | 

The old Marquess liked to contemplate the King Oak. It 
would not last much longer ;’ but what a history it must have 
had! Itwas of this tree that the first Brudenell Warden, newly 
come to Savernake, wrote anxious letters; for already in his day 
its great age had aroused fears of its collapse. Eventhe Bruces, 
presumably, could not have seen it in its prime: the Seymours 
may have done so, and the king of oaks may thus have gained 
its title during their long Wardenship. 

On this supposition, it must have been a respectable tree when 
the Esturmys knew it, and perhaps was a sapling when Richard 
Estormit, having been sent to Savernake by the Conqueror, first 
rode round the Forest so as to take stock of the royal demesne 
for which he had become responsible. He would have been 
particularly interested in this area, which came just within his 
“home”’ bailiwick—that of La Verme. 

Ailesbury was not unfamiliar with the story of his remote 
predecessors; for he had followed the researches, incomplete 
though these were, of Mr. Maurice Adams, his contemporary. 
When he had moved into Tottenham House, he had caused the 
great horn of the Esturmys to be hung up in the front hall. 
There it was, and he was ready to turn out and blow it if the 
Prince, who was now King Edward VII, should by chance come 
again to Savernake. 

It was with difficulty, none the less, that he could visualise 
those earlier Wardens who had ruled over the Forest while the 
King Oak was growing up. What manner of man had they 
been? They had lived in another age, when life was rougher 
but less intricate. Were they compelled to struggle and con- 
trive and plan to keep their heritage intact? Or was that the 
price of survival that latter-day Wardens must pay ? 

Now, in King Edward’s reign, Ailesbury still lived again, at 
times, those agonizing Victorian years when it had seemed that, 


'It has now totally disappeared: of the Duke’s Vaunt, there is a living 
remnant still. 
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despite all his efforts, Savernake must fallinto a stranger’s hands. 
He had averted that: he had worked hard and long to save the 
old Forest from the decay which threatened it. Not for a moment 
did he regret the strife and toil; yet sometimes he envied his 
predecessors—those who had lived in what were termed “the 
good old days” 

His father, Ailesbury recalled, had spoken wistfully of good 
old days—thinking, no doubt, of his own distant youth. But 
there had been bad old days also: was there not a Bruce who, 
dying, warned his son: “ You will see melancholy days: thank 
God I shall not.” ? And did not a Seymour, facing eternity on 
Tower Hill, leave this world, saying “I am content to die.”’? 

The old Esturmy Wardens, then, must have known hard 
times too. (Could it be that the “ good old days” were but a 
perennial myth?) Who could say now—since the old oak had 
no voice—what years of distress and oppression were suffered, 
for instance, by Henry Esturmy, that Henry who lived at the 
turn of the 12th century? Certain it was that this remote 
Warden spent his whole life struggling against adversity : it was 
his heirs who (briefly) gained the benefit of King John’s charter, 
holding their land at Savernake “ well and peaceably, freely and 
quietly, wholly and honourably: in wood and in plain, in roads 
and in paths, in meadows and pastures,” as the old parchment, 
in its queer, mediaeval script, ordained. 


All along then, when one came to think of it, there was the 
same taleto be told. One generation—by recklessness, by over- 
weening ambition, by hot-headed folly—would bring the family 
near to ruin: the next, or the one after, by prudence and hard 
work and patience, would gradually win back the ground that 
had been lost. Somehow—and almost, at times, by a seeming 
miracle—the old Forest and the lands around it had remained 
intact, being passed on, however precariously, down the long 
line of the Wardens. 


As men measure time, it was a far cry indeed from Henry 
Esturmy to Henry Brudenell-Bruce. As things go in the Forest 
were they really so remote? Had not one (as one supposes) 
brushed past a young oak as he rode round his bailiwick; and 
was not the other surveying from his carriage that same oak in 
its last decay? And in blood, in personality, in what they stood 
for—were they not nearly akin? 
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Certain it is that Henry, the 27th Warden, had not been un- 
faithful to the long tradition. He himself would have dismissed 
the idea as fanciful—yet many of his predecessors might have 
been there with him in spirit as he allowed his thoughts to 
wander in that curious glade. They would have seen and known 
that their Forest was still held in firm hands—and would have 
been content. 


Lord Cardigan’s articles, now ended, began in the June issue of 
1946. They will form the basis of a book with the same title but 
containing the results of later investigations which is to be published 
this autumn by Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul—Editor. 
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A WALTER FAMILY AT WINTERSLOW. 
BY oS... DD: 


Walter was a very common name in Wiltshire in the 16th 
and 17th centuries: it appeared in the following parishes :— 
Froxfield, Bradford, Charlton, Devizes, Great Bedwyn, Mere, 
Tockenham, the Lea, Westwood, Milton, Cricklade, Liddington, 
Stanton Barnard, Fifield, Yatesbury, Monkton Farleigh, White- 
parish, Compton Chamberlain, Patney, Stourton, Melksham, 
Trowbridge, Porton, Britford, Brinkworth, Maiden Bradley, 
Corsley: and there were several flourishing families in Salisbury. 
William Walter was a councillor of the city, 1411-1413, and 


_ the name appears frequently thereafter, but no grant, or use of 


any arms by these families has been found. 


Richard Walter was churchwarden of Winterslow, 8 Oct., 
1553, to 1 Nov., 1554; and Richard Walter, who died in 1588, 


was churchwarden in 1578: it may be assumed that the second 
_ Richard was son of the first, but it has not been proved, as no 
_ will has been found of the first Richard, and Winterslow regis- 


ters commence after the birth of the second. 
The pedigree has been compiled from the Winterslow regis- 


| ters, and from four wills from the Archdeaconal Court of 
| Sarum, as follows: 


1. Richard Walter, of Winterslow, dated 30 Eliz., June 9. Proved 24 Aug., 


| 1588 (Arch. Sarum, Bk. 7, fo. 124). 


2. John Walter, of Winterslow. Proved 8 Feb., 1633 (Arch. Sarum, Bk. 10, 


~ fo. 10). 


3. Mary Walter, of Winterslow, spinster: dated “‘aboute 5 Nov., 1639”. 


| Proved 31 Dec., 1639, Arch. Sarum. This lady’s will is rather pathetic: like 
| many other spinsters of like age of the present day, her hobby was apparently 
, “clothes’’, which she carefully leaves to her female relations. Her inventory 
_ includes “‘one guwne one cloke one safeguard xl*. Three of her best peticotes 


xlv’ ; her wastecotes xx®’’, and “‘one shepe at v*”. Was it her pet lamb? 

4. Robert Walter, of Middle Winterslow, yeoman. Dated ‘‘on or about 
20 March, 1673”. Proved 23 July, 1674 (Arch. Sarum). He left to his son 
John ‘‘all his lands”. In his inventory, four acres of wheat were valued at £6. 
One wonders what the yield per acre was in those days, and whether the 
assessors valued it (in April) on the basis of “‘cultivations”. His total estate 


was £56 is. 
There are two entries in the registers at this time, which have 


_not been placed: they are: 


Baptism: Hester Walter, 19 Oct., 1604. 
Burial: Margerye Walter, 15 May, 1609. 
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Richard Walter, of Winterslow, churchwarden, 1553-4, had issue: 
1. Richard. 2. John, living, 1588. 
Richard Walter, of Winterslow, churchwarden, 12 Oct., 1578, whose will 
was proved 24 Aug., 1588, had issue by his wife Joan, who survived him: 
1. John, of whom later. 
2. Michael, living 1588, sep., 2 July, 1608. 
3. Richard, of Middleton, Winterslow marr.: Joan Lake, 6 Oct., 1601; 
sep. 1 Apr., 1615; by her he had issue: 
1. Maria, bap. 7 Jan., 1606. 
2. Richard, bap. 5 Dec., 1609, sep., 3 July, 1642; signed Protestation 
return, 1641. 
3. Joan, bap., 28 Dec., 1614, sep., 17 Nov., 1615. 

John Walter, of Middleton, Winterslow, churchwarden, 1592-3. Sep., 18 
Jan., 1633. Will proved 8 Feb., 1633: had issue by Bridget his wife (who 
marr., 2nd, Nicholas Dixon, 8 Oct., 1634). 

1. Robert, of whom later. 

2. Mary, of Winterslow, spinster; sep., 11 Nov., 1639. Will proved 
31 Dec., 1639. 

3. Margaret, bap. 18 June, 1603. Sep., inn. 6 Apr., 1670. 

4. Bridget, bap. 20 Mar., 1610. Marr.: 14 July, 1636, George, second son 
of William Judd, of Winterslow. Sep., 23 May, 1693, leaving issue. 

5. Agnes, living and unmarried, 1633. 

Robert Walter, of Middle Winterslow, yeoman: bap. 26 Sept., 1606. Signed 
Protestation returns, 1641. Churchwarden 1642-3. Sep., 1 Apr., 1674. Will 
proved 23 July, 1674: had issue by Martha his wife (who ob. 1667). 

1. John, bap. 1 Jan., 1644: living 1674; his father left him “all his lands”. 
2. Robert, b., 20 June, 1647: bap. 18 July, 1647: living, 1674: had issue 
by Elizabeth his wife (sep., 9 Oct., 1697). 
1. John, bap. 6 Sept., 1693: sep., 23 Jan., 1694. 
2. Martha, bap. 10 Apr., 1692: marr.; Henry Hayden, of Winters- 
low, at St. Martin, Sarum, 12 June, 1711. 
3. Elizabeth, bap. 14 Apr., 1696. 
4. Mary, bap. 22 Mar., 1642; living, 1674. 
5. Richard, b. 24 Feb., 1650; bap. 24 Mar., 1650; sep., 25 Apr., 1687. 
6. Martha, sep., 18 Oct., 1661. 


There were two other families of Walter in Winterslow: 
Alexander Walter; signed Protestation return, 1641: sep., Feb. 1644; had 
issue by Joan his wife (sep., 26 Nov., 1636) :— 
1. Alexander. 2 Joan, bap, 13) Keb. i630: 
Alexander Walter, bap. 4 Aug., 1633; sep., 6 Dec., 1675, had issue: 
1. Alexander, bap. 13 Dec., 1664; sep., 28 Nov., 1683. 
2. John, bap. 30 Aug., 1666. 
3. Thomas, bap. 17 Jan., 1668; sep., 6 Apr., 1689. 
4. Michael, bap. 2 Feb., 1672. 


John Walter, bap. 29 Aug., 1602; marr.: Eliz. Augustines, 30 Apr., 1639, by 
-~wyhom he had issue: 
1. Elizabeth, bap. 3 May, 1640; sep., Feb., 1643. 
Mary, bap. 17 Nov., 1643; sep., 20 May, 1645. 
Martha, bap. 14 Oct., 1646. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION. 
FIELD MEETINGS AND LECTURES, 1948. 


REPORT BY THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY, CYRIL RICE. 


During 1948, the Section was active from April till December. 
Thirteen field meetings and three indoor meetings were well 
supported by our members. The fears expressed in the 1947 
Report that the shortage of petrol would make the carrying out 
of a full programme extremely difficult proved unfounded, as 
members shared what little petrol was available, or travelled 
pleasantly in company in coaches, or journeyed by devious ’bus 
or train routes, or even made arrangements to stay the night 
at a specially desirable rendezvous. Such keenness augurs well 
for the future of the Section. 

The year’s programme opened with a fine if cool day in the 
Weavern Valley. The leaders of this first expedition did not 
expect to show the members any extraordinary plants or birds 
but were confident that the lovely valley with its oak and 
- coppice woods would make a strong appeal to them. And so 
it proved. The twenty-four members of the party quite forgave 
Messrs. Collett and Rice the absence of the dipper whose nest 
they had previously discovered fastened to the bridge over the 
weir. Mr. C.D. Heginbothom started with the main party but 
was soon left behind for, as he reported later, he found the lane 
to Collet’s Bottom most enthralling. He collected 19 species 
of mollusca, including the Dusky Helix (Helix fusca), known to 
him at only two other sites in Wiltshire. 

On Saturday, April 24th, with Lord Lansdowne’s permission, 
the first of a proposed series of counts of the birds in Bowood 
was held. The observers were asked to report in small groups 
at the various entrances to the Park and, each under a leader, 
to survey a prescribed area, converging on the lake where all 
the parties eventually met under the shadow of the heronry. 
Forty-seven species of birds were recorded. In this list the 
common sandpiper, the wood warbler and the long-tailed tit- 
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mouse are especially remarkable. This record of species was 
doubtless nearly complete: the attempt to count individual 
birds failed. There were three reasons for this not surprising 
failure. First, the inexperience of some of the observers, 
secondly, the very large numbers of jackdaws, titmice, and 
ringdoves which confused them, and thirdly, the extensive area 
to be covered. The members all gained useful practice in this 
type of work and one must always recall with pleasure the 
beautiful parkland through which one works to come upon the 
long lake, mirroring the dogwood, osiers, rounded green banks 
and spreading trees, and, in the mellow sunlight, Bowood. 
Another count was made in November, when most of the 
observers who took part in the April census walked over the 
areas previously allotted to them and recorded species only. 
On this occasion forty resident species and three winter visitors 
were observed. After both counts a summary of the records 
was circulated to the members assisting. Consideration of 
these summaries shows that the Section is on its way to gaining 
an accurate picture of the Bowood bird population. Itis hoped 
to continue the work in 1949. 

Mr. J. D. Smith of Swindon was responsible for the local 
plans of the next meeting on the 8th May, when fifteen mem- 
bers met at Coate Water and afterwards, thanks to the kindness 
of Miss Calley, walked in Hodson Woods. It was a glorious 
afternoon, and, as the members passed unhurriedly among the 
bluebells, nightingales and warblers sang profusely. 

It was good that this opportunity of hearing the nightingale 
was taken, for the next proposed meeting in Biss Wood, osten- 
sibly to hear the nightingales for which it is renowned, was 
literally washed out. Mr. E. R. Brown, who had agreed to lead 
the party, was supported only by Mr. Pitt, but these two 
arranged to meet again and, with a handful of other members, 
were rewarded by good singing from both nightingales and 
garden warblers; a lovely choir! 

By the end of May, the ornithologists give way to the botanists 
and go their secret ways while pedant and pupil plant-lovers 
peer and pause, examine and discuss—their talk no more dis- 
turbing the peace of the countryside than the murmur of the 
birds. Botanists and birds move in different circles: the 
botanist has no ear for the astonishing reel of the grasshopper 
warbler: skylarks nest unconcernedly amongst the Orchis ustulata 
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and purple cowwheat which move the botanist to excited com- 
ment. So in June, Mrs. Nurse and her group explored the 
Stert Valley and found, among other delights, the wood vetch 
and the everlasting pea climbing the steep slopes. Onthe next 
day Mrs. Farquharson and Mr. M. Chaplin were followed by 29 
members through persistent rain to Batscroft Woods and Grim- 
stead Bog. Such lovely flowers as the bastard balm, white 
helleborine, marsh potentilla and bog bean made this journey a 
joy. At the end of a very wet day the botanists were warmed 
by the generous hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth. 


The Kennet Valley and West Woods were visited under the 
guidance of Mr. L. G. Peirson. Again the delicate colours of 
the wood vetch were admired, a cross between wood avens and 
water avens was discovered and meadow saffron in seed was 
seen. On the following Sunday, Christian Malford Halt was 
the meeting place, and there Mr. D. Grose took charge of 28 
members who walked with him along the railway embankment 
and inspected a small marsh near the Avon. Mr. Grose has 
sent in a list of 12 important plants seen there: it includes Salix 
pentandra, Carex distans, Epilobium lanceolatum (not found else- 
where in N. Wilts) and Lathyrus Nissolia. In addition a most 
remarkable vetch was reported to the leader. It had the broad 
leaves of Vicia sepium but was strangely surmounted by a single 
rosy flower. A closer inspection revealed that the tendril of a 
non-flowering V. sepium had reached out and stolen the only 
flower of a nearby Grass Vetchling ! 


Mr. Halliday and his enthusiastic young collaborator, H. J. 
Killick of the Marlborough College Nat. Hist. Society, prepared 
a list of the plants which would be found on a ramble in the 
Wootton Rivers area. An appreciative group of 18 members 
did their best to find and identify these plants, several of which 
were of great interest. To the botanist, the fruit arrangements 
of Myosurus minimus and Vicia tetrasperma, to the artist, the 
pale variety of Geranium pratense, growing with knapweed and 
meadowsweet, to the tree lover, fine specimens of Ulmus mon- 
tana and Quercus sessiliflora were perhaps the most memorable 
things of the afternoon. A pleasant memory of another kind 
is of the members sitting by the canal lock while Mr. Halliday 
magically produced and served hot tea. 
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After the Annual General Meeting, held in Bradford-on-Avon, 
a small party set off for a walk along the canal to Avoncliff and 
enjoyed the search for waterplants; and, to give good measure, 
the canal showed pike lying in dark green depths. Onthe way 
home a hobby flashed at tree-top height past the Tithe Barn. 

Land-bound members had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Grose 
again in late August, on this occasion at Bincknoll Wood. There 
are always interesting flowers where Mr. Grose walks, and one 
runs short of space and words to list and describe them. But 
had many members seen finer examples of Epipactis latifolia 
than those he showed us growing in Mrs. Arnold Foster’s wood ? 
Hyoscyamus mger, Dipsacus pilosus, Impatiens parviflora . . 
so the list runs. Members also had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Arnold Foster, who had kindly allowed this walk through 
her woods and gardens, and of hearing her speak with charming 
casualness of her girlhood friendship with Mr. Ruskin. 

On this walk little Natalie Spencer found an earth star. 

As in 1947, this report of Field Meetings ends at Huish. 
This was an occasion when a coach was made to break through 
the transport difficulties It carried members from the Chippen- 
ham area to Huish Church. There other members were met 
and, together, all climbed to the high ridge and had tea while, 
higher than migrating swallow and hovering kestrel, they watched 
the coloured pattern of the Pewsey Vale. Then the party divided 
intotwo. One party, led by Mrs. O. Peall, followed last year’s 
route back to the church at Huish and the other walked along 
Wansdyke to Bishops Cannings where the coach was await- 
ing them. Wheatears and Whinchats were seen and recorded 
as signs of autumn migration for which the party had been en- 
joined to lcok. Of what else they saw on this walk, and on all 
the others of the year’s programme, members must speak for 
themselves—as indeed they will, until they set out on the first 
walk of 1949. 


The first indoor meeting was held at Frogwell School, 
Chippenham. A large number of members and friends gathered 
to see films of Shetland Isles birds, taken and projected by Miss 
Usher, and slides of birds exemplifying natural camouflage, 
which were the work of Mr. Chaplin. 


In Salisbury, Mrs. Farquharson and Mrs. Newton Dunn 
organised a lecture by Major Congreve, M.C., on Bird Life in 
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Spitsbergen. This meeting in the Church House was made the 
Occasion for members from the North and South of the County 
to meet. 

Mr. A. Ridout took charge of the local arrangements for an 
exhibition of part of the Todd Herbarium in Swindon. To 
supplement this, other members lent parts of their own collec- 
tions of plants and brought together a number of outstandingly 
interesting herbals and floras. 

Each of these meetings was well attended and greatly 
appreciated, and the Section’s thanks are due to the lecturers 
who gave of their experience freely and to the local organisers 
who gave generously of their time to arrange matters so 
successtully. 
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Recorder: RUTH G. BARNES, M.B.O.U.., 
Hungerdown, Seagry, and 


GUY PEIRSON. 


The year 1948 with its mild winter, warm and early spring 
and chilly summer stands in sharp contrast to 1947. It gave 
many species a chance to recover from the disaster of February, 


1947. 


Even of Long-tailed Tits and Goldcrests we have a number of 
records and a single Dartford Warbler was seen in the County. 

The Buzzard continues to spread asa breeding species and 
at the end of the year there was a notable visitation of 
Goosanders. 


Noteworthy records are those of a probable Golden Oriole, 
a party of Common Crossbills, two Firecrests, a warbler which 
may have been Icterine or Melodious, three Hoopoes and a 
Red-throated Diver. 
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1. RAVEN. One seen flying over Totterdown Mar. 5, by Mr. Blakeley who 
is familiar with the species (M.C.). 


2. HOODED CROW. One at Manton, Jan. 16, and one at Rabley Wood, 
Marlborough, Oct. 30 (M.C.). 


3. CARRION CROW. Seen taking food from water at Westbury Ponds, 
Apr. 25, preliminary hover only, then legs and tail submerged. cf. British 
Birds, Vol. xl, pp. 158 and 246 (D.A.E.C.). Common breeding bird on downs. 
near Mere where every valley holds at least one nest (J.S., E.M.C.). Pair 
nested in same tree as Herons, Bowood, May 8 (G.B.). 


4. ROOK. Two pairs very active at nests and seen mating Cadenham, Nov- 
23, but no evidence of eggs or young as stated in a local paper (G.W.C.). A 
strange bird reported at Little Somerford in August proved to be a juvenile 
Rook of light brown and buff colouring. It kept aloof from the flock 
CGB. ©oR.). 


7. MAGPIE. Continued increase noted from Marlborough (R.K.H., L.G.P.), 
Patney (D.A.E.C.), Chippenham (G.W.C.), Aldbourne (M.C.F.), Seagry 
(R.G.B.) and Worton (M.E.N.). Common breeding species on downs about 
Mere, though not so common as the Carrion Crow (J.S., E.M.C.). 


11. BRITISH JAY. Increase noted from Aldbourne (M.C.F.), Marlborough 
(L.G.P.) and Ramsbury (C.A.W.). Flight of Jays passing N. fairly high over 
Pitton, Apr. 25 (C.M.R.P.). 


14. STARLING. A substantial roost draws birds from a very wide area (some 
of the flight lines are more than 7 miles long) in the Motcombe district. This 
village is in Dorset, but many of the birds come from the Wiltshire side of the 


boundary. The site of the roost is 31/838259. Another roost, but a good 


deal smaller, on the road from Hindon to Fonthill at Berwick St. Leonard 
(E.M.C.). The roost at Corsham contained many more than those collecting 
during the previous two years. The actual site of the roost changed several 
years ago from trees S. of the lake to trees and reeds on its W. edge. This. 
year the site has moved to a group of elms about 300 yds. N. of the lake. The 
birds appear to come in mainly from the S. and to gather at a series of fixed 
meeting places within a mile or so of the roost (G.S.). On Oct. 28, a foggy 
day, a flock of several thousands flew over Corsham Lake. There were two 
main bodies each as long and as wide as the lake itself and the birds seemed 
to be in about 8 to 10 layers; drops of water fell from the feathers of birds 
which had been forced too low. On Dec. 20, a clear day, there were only a 
few small parties which together made no more than 500 (C.R.). 


[17. GOLDEN ORIOLE. On June 20, between Salisbury and Dinton, a bird 
was seen flying from the roadside into the hedge “the size of a large thrush 
of vivid yellow colour with dark brown to black wings. It was certainly not 
a Woodpecker”. The observer, who saw the bird from a moving car, checked 
up his recollections with specimens in Salisbury Museum of the male Golden 
Orxiole, which agreed with the bright yellow colour and in almost every detail. 
The black on the tail had not been noted (H.S.S.).] 


18. HAWFINCH. One seen at a bird-bath, Farley, Mar. 13 (W.M.C.). 
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19. GREENFINCH. Nest with seven eggs, Clarendon, June 1 (C.M.R.P.). 


20. BRITISH GOLDFINCH. Although not a common breeding species in the 
Mere district, flocks of up to 30 were seen frequently in autumn, but most 
had gone by the end of the year (J.S.). Flock of 30 Ramsbury, Oct. 17 (C.A.W). 
Flock of 40-50, containing many immature birds, Chilton Foliat, Aug. 13 
(M.C.F.). 


21. SISKIN. Party at Alderbury, Jan. 6 (C.M.R.P.). 


25. LESSER REDPOLL. Nest lined with willow down containing 4 eggs 
found high up in a withy bed near Clarendon, June 24 (C.M.R.P.). 


36. COMMON CROSSBILL. Small party, 3-4, seen at Stourton by Mr. Poole, 
Jan 3. They stayed for two days (E.M.C.). 


42. BRAMBLING. Very few in spring, Marlborough (L.G.P.). One at 
Clatford, Jan. 3 (M.C.); one on Mere Down, Jan. 18 (E.M.C.); one male, 
Notton, Feb. 21 (G.B.); one male, Tockenham, Nov. 24 (R.G.B.); four. West 
Knoyle, Dec. 3, and small flock, c. 10, at Mere, Dec. 16 and 17 (J.S.). 


43. CORN-BUNTING. Common breeding species on downs N. of Mere 
(E.M.C.). Very numerous in Patney area (D.A.E.C.). Unusually abundant 
about Aldbourne this summer with considerable decrease in autumn (M.C.F.). 
Noted at Tan Hill and at Avebury (G.W.C.) and on the Westbury Hills 
(G.B.). 


49. CIRL BUNTING, Seenat Axford, Jan. 18 (M.C.) and at Pitton, Mar. 26 
(R.W.). Alsoseen at Preshute. One bird in July visited a garden on Gran- 
ham Hill where they have nested of recent years and sang from the old 
singing points but did not stay more than a few days (L.G.P.). One seen Old 
Sarum, Sept. 5 (C.M.R.P.) and a male bird near Sedgehill, Sept. 8 (J.S.). 
No sign of any at Houndwood, where they were previous to the great frost, 
and not up to usual numbers on the Wilts-Hants border (W.M.C.). Two at 
Erlestoke, Oct. 1 (D.S.). 


55. REED-BUNTING. Found at Granham Farm in winter and at Coate, 
Preshute and Fyfield in summer. A bird faithful to its sites year after year 
(L.G.P.). Flock haunted the Beechingstoke road in winter and at least 3 
pairs nested nearby (D.A.E.C.). 


62. TREE-SPARROW. Nine near Aldbourne, Oct. 19 (M.C.F.). One near 
Chippenham, Nov. 21 (G.W.C.). Party of five going to roost in a clump of 
hawthorns near the Avon, Chippenham, Dec. 23 (C.R.). 


69. WOOD-LARK. Three singing in Spye Park, Mar. 1, and one on Mar. 14, 
23, and Apr. 12 (G.W.C., G.B.). Pair seen near Pepper Box Hill, Mar. 14 
(M.L.). Song heard near Alderbury, Apr. 3, and feeding of young seen, May 
1 (C.M.R.P.). None found on Clench Common. Party of four on Stockton 
Down, Aug. 22 (L.G.P.). Party of six Totterdown, Sept. 1 (M.C.). Three 
seen in Imber area, Sept. 19 (E.M.C., J.S.). Did not appear to suffer very 
badly in 1947 frost about Farley, quite a number in their usual haunts there 
1948 (W.M.C.). 
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70. SKY-LARK. A pair feeding their four young in the nest, around which 
hurdles had been placed for their protection, were passed by thousands of 
visitors in the Royal Counties Agricultural Show ground at Salisbury in June 
and were one of the biggest attractions in the Show (C.M.R.P.). 


75. TREE-PIPIT. Noted at Slaughterford and Spye Park (G.W.C.); also at 
Chilton Foliat and Ramsbury (M.C.F.). Seemed very scarce in Marlborough 
district 1948 (L.G.P.). 


76. MEADOW-PIPIT. Does not breed on the high ground between Corsham 
_ Atworth and Gastard. There is an influx between November and March 
(G:S,). 


88. YELLOW WAGTAIL. Pair with five young seen at Britford (C.M.R.P.). 
_ Only one bird seen this year at Ramsbury (M.C.F.). One or two feeding 
with Pied and Grey Wagtails by the river at Amesbury in June (L.G.P). Pair 
_ with four young near Melksham, Aug. 18; thirty, mostly juveniles, on a 
| ploughed field at Thingley, Aug. 18 (G.B.). 


| 89. GREY WAGTAIL. Four breeding pairs within two miles of Mere (J.S., 
_E.M.C.). One male at Lacock, Feb. 2 (G.B.). Noted at Ramsbury in spring 
and autumn (M.C.F., C.A.W.), at Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.) and at Slaugh- 
_ terfordin summer and winter (G.W.C.). Big flocks of Pied and Grey Wagtails 
_ amongst reeds Clarendon Lake, Oct. 9 (C.M.R.P.). 


93. BRITISH TREE-CREEPER. Still very scarce in Marlborough district 
(L.G.P.); also about Ramsbury (C.A.W.). Birds seen at Chilton Foliat 
| (M.C.F.), Fonthill Gifford and Clarendon (C.M.R.P.). Two pairs seen at 
_Seagry (R.G.B.). Brood of young at Great Bedwyn, July 21 (R.W.). 


| 96. BRITISH NUTHATCH. An extremely common breeding species in the 
_ Stourton, Fonthill and Longleat areas where there are large woods (J.S., 
_E.M.C.). Status appears unchanged at Ramsbury (C.A.W.). Numbers still 
reduced about Marlborough (L.G.P.). 


100. BRITISH BLUE TIT. A larva dropped by a Blue Tit, Aug. 4, proved to 
| be a full fed Lime Hawk larva (C.M.R.P.). 


107. BRITISH MARSH-TIT. Common species at Chilton Foliat, and Aldbourne 
| (M.C.F.); also in Stourton area (J.S., E.M.C.). Seems to have recovered well 
_ from the frost about Marlborough (L.G.P.). 


| 108. BRITISH WILLOW-TIT. Several identified with other tits in Clarendon 
Woods, Mar. 19, and two in Savernake Forest near Great Bedwyn (R.W). 
| One at Fonthill Gifford, Jan. 18 (C.M.R.P.). 


§ 111. BRITISH LONG-TAILED TIT. Single bird in Seagry Wood, Feb. 15 
(R.G.B.). One at Chilton Foliat, Mar. 4. Pair in Love’s Copse, Aldbourne, 
| Mar. 14. Party near same place, Oct. 2; at least five at Coate, Dec. 30 
| (M.C.F.). Pair with young at Clarendon, May1 (C.M.R P.). Two at Bowood, 
, May 9, and c. 6 near West Ashton, June 22 (G.B.). One juvenile at Farley 
| late summer (W.M.C.). Seen near Trowbridge, June 14, and near Fonthill, 
Aug. 13 (L.G.P.). More often met with this year in Chippenham area but 
_numbers not up to normal (G.W.C.). Party of eight near Worton, Dec. 1 
(M.E.N.). None seen at all for two years within 10 miles of Mere (E.M.C.), 
_or near Norton (J.W.). One record only, W. Lavington (D.S.). 
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114. GREAT GREY SHRIKE. One mobbed by mistle thrushes and reed 
buntings, Ramsbury, Dec. 1 (M.C.F.). 


119. RED-BACKED SHRIKE. An adult and several fully fledged young 
Tilshead, Aug. 12 (G.S.). Often seen near Marlborough Station, presumably 
nested there (L.G.P.). Pair found between Melksham and Lacock, May 18, 
the female collecting moss for the nest. This pair was watched each day 
until June 9, when both disappeared. The young were hatched as the pair 
were seen carrying food to the nest, the male taking more than the female. 
No sign of fledged young and the nest was full of water when examined (G.B.) 


123. PIED FLYCATCHER. A singing male seen in a garden at Chippenham, 
morning of Apr. 18 (C.R., G.W.C.). 


127. BRITISH GOLDCREST. There is evidence of some recovery from the 
1947 frost. Seen in spring near Shearwater (D.R.S.), Alderbury, Fonthill 
Gifford (C.M.R.P.), Ramsbury (C.A.W.), Chittoe (G.W.C.), Farley 
(W.M.C.),and Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.). Alsoin September in Burderop Woods; 
(S.G.M.) and on dates from October to December near Marlborough (L.G.P). 
Chilton Foliat, Aldbourne (M.C.F.), Seagry (R.G.B.) and Oare (D.P.). Seen 


at various dates near Clarendon (R.W.). 


128. FIRECREST. Two seen with flock of Goldcrests, Shearwater, Nov. 21 
GS) EME @)e 


132. WILLOW-WARBLER. “Each time that a Nightingale sang a Willow- 
Warbler also sang loudly, shivering its wings and then flying round with a 
butterfly action. This happened several times’’. Semington, Apr. 17 (G.B.). 


135. WOOD-WARBLER. Remarkably early record of a single bird singing 
Mar. 24, at East Grimstead (Mr. Haskell, reported by W.M.C.). British 
Birds.: Vol. xh, No: 11, p. 347. 


145. GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. Noted during breeding season at Manton, 
Knighton, Axford (M.C.), West Woods (M.E.N., L.G.P.), Chilton Foliat 
(M.C.F.), Clarendon (R.W.), Alderbury (C.M.R.P.), Shearwater and Long- 
bridge Deverill (E.M.C.). 


149. REED-WARBLER. Several at Coate in summer (L.G.P.). 


150. MARSH-WARBLER. Bird heard singing, presumably on passage, Mere, 
Sept. 10 (J.S.). 


[A large sulphur coloured warbler watched at Ford, July 18, in company with 
Willow Warblers. A close view with glasses showed orange interior of the 
mouth, when the bird yawned, which recalls an Icterine or Melodious Warbler. 
Not seen on subsequent days (D.N.D.).] 


169. DARTFORD WARBLER. Male bird watched for half an hour in an old 
haunt of species in S. Wilts, Dec. 27. First record since frost of 1947 
(C.M.R.P.). 


173. FIELDFARE. All autumn records of this species will be included in the 
findings of the Fieldfare and Redwing Enquiry, 1948-49, and published in next 
year’s Report. 


Great Grey Shrike—Nightjar.  - 1D 


174. MISTLE-THRUSH. Some recovery in numbers from 1947 frost noted 
from Marlborough (L.G.P.), Chippenham (G.W.C.), Patney (D,A.E.C.), 
Fonthill Gifford (C.M.R.P.) and Farley (W.M.C.). 


178. REDWING. Vide Fieldfare. 


184. BLACKBIRD. Nest with four eggs, Clarendon, Feb. 15, an early date 
(C.M.R.P.). Singing in a garden Marlborough, Dec. 10, an unusual date 
(i.G:P).. 


186. WHEATEAR. One pair at least breeding in every valley tothe N. and 
E. of Mere (E.M.C.). A few pairs nested on Downs near Pitton but not in 
~ comparable numbers to the years before the ploughing-up campaign (R.W) 
_ Plenty found in usual places near Marlborough (L.G.P.,). 


197. WHINCHAT. Seen at Devil’s Den, Marlborough, Apr. 30, and Axford, 
_ May 4 (M.C.). Two pairs seen hetween Melksham and Lacock on passage, 
May 4 (G.B.). Two near Little Somerford, Aug. 24 (R.G.B.). A male bird 
on Downs between Shrewton and Tilshead, Aug. 29 (D.N.D).; several near 
_ Bishops Cannings, Sept. 11 (G.W.C.); one at Huish, Sept. 11 (M.E.N.). At 
| least four at Mere, Sept. 10 (J.S.), a bird of the year, possibly locally bred, 
near Imber, Sept. 19 (J.S., E.M.C.), and a bird in a field of kale, Kingston 
| Deverill, Sept. 26:\(E.M.C.). 


198. BRITISH STONECHAT. A male bird stayed at Hungerdown, Seagry, 
| from Dec. 27, ’47, to Feb. 29, ’°48. During the last fortnight it spent much of 
_ the day on or about the garden bird table but was not seen to touch the food 
- (R.G.B.). One at Clarendon, June 23, and a pair there July 3. Has now 
| become very scarce in Clarendon area (C.M.R.P.). Noted at Knap Hill, Oct. 
| 27, and Wilton, Nov. 13 (M.C.). 


| 201. REDSTART. Number of pairs in Savernake Forest in June. Eggs and 
| young on the wing seen there. Single birds in a garden on Granham Hill, 
July 1 and 14(L.G.P.). A single bird Pitton, June 26 (R.W.), and a family 
| party Clarendon, July 3 (C.M.R.P.). 


| 202. BLACK REDSTART. Male in winter plumage in a garden, Clarendon, 
Nov. 27 (C.M.R.P.). Female or immature bird feeding on stone wall, War- 
| minster, Dec. 5 (J.H.). 


203. NIGHTINGALE. Particularly plentiful this year at Farley (W.M.C.) as 


_ also in Savernake Forest and at Coate, Dod’s Down and Granham Hill, nest- 


ing well above 400 ft. contour (L.G.P.). 


_ 213. WREN. Some increase in numbers over 1947 noted from Marlborough 
| (L.G.P.), Worton (M.E.N.), Chippenham (G.W.C.) and Seagry (R.G.B.). 


| 218. BRITISH DIPPER. One seen 3 miles from Salisbury, Jan. 2 (W.A.C.). 
_A pair again bred successfully in Mere area (E.M.C.). An unsuccessful 
| attempt to nest recorded from Corsham area (G.W.C., G.B.). 


227. NIGHTJAR. Heard at Clarendon, June 10 (R.W.), and West Woods, 
| June 27 (M.C.). Nest and eggs found at Alderbury, a new locality, June 20, 
another at Clarendon, June 23 (C.M.R.P.). 
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232. HOOPOE. A Hoopoe was seen on a lawn at Larkhill on the afternoon 
of April 4, by B.L.B. and several others, all very familiar with the species in 
India. ‘The bird’s crest was laid back, not erect, and it was pecking about 
with a Hoopoe’s familiar jerky motion quite close”. This record was 
published in a letter to Country Life of April 10. 

On May 13, a Hoopoe was shot in mistake for a Jay at Teffont Magna. The 
body was taken to Salisbury Museum and forwarded to Liverpool Museum 
but was unfit for preservation (H.S.S., F.K.S.). 

On the afternoon of August 12, a Hoopoe was watched by G.N.C. near the 
Marlborough—Broad Hinton road at the top of Hackpen Hill. It stood for 
a minute or more within five yards of the observer’s car so that he had an 
excellent view of it. Then, raising its crest, it wandered away from the car 
and flew away when he got out. An hour later he saw it again, feeding on a 
track. It did not seem unduly disturbed when approached but ran away. 
The observer had no previous knowledge of the species ‘‘ but on looking it 
up there was absolutely no doubt about it”. 


234. KINGFISHER. Song heard at Ramsbury, Apr. 10, ‘‘a soft, sweet warble 
which lasted only a few seconds” (C.A.W.). Birds frequently seen at 
Lacock, Reybridge, Corsham Lake, on the Byebrook (G.S.) at Coate (R.G.M.) 
and Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.). Watched flying in and out of a nesting hole 
near Reybridge, May 5 (G.B.). Single records from Ford and Middle Wood- 
ford, Aug. 12 (D.N.D.). 


235. GREEN WOODPECKER. Partial recovery from 1947 reported from 
Patney (D.A.E.C.), Savernake (L.G.P.), Farley (W.M.C.) and Clarendon 
(C.M.R.P.). Noted at Shearwater (D.R.S.), Ramsbury (C.A.W.), Chilton 
Foliat, Coate (M.C.F.), and Oare (D.P.). Pair with young seen at Seagry 
(R.G.B.). 


237. BRITISH GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER. Seen more frequently than 
in 1947 in Marlborough district (L.G.P). Continued scarcity noted about 
Ramsbury (C.A.W.) and Farley (W.M.C.). Reported from Fonthill Gifford 
(C.M.R.P.), Aldbourne, Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.), Shearwater (D.R.S.), Oare 
(D.P.), Seagry (R.G.B.), Notton, Spye Park and Weavern Valley (G.B). 


238. BRITISH LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. Two pairs seen near 
Knighton Corner, Apr. 10, and the nest of one pair found. “ Butterfly-like 
nuptial flight of male was observed, with much chasing. The male returned 
once from nuptial flight to settle on a branch a foot away from the female. 
With wings outspread he adopted a crouched attitude, his neck stretched out 
and bill pointed slightly upwards. He remained in this attitude for 5-6 
seconds before chasing the female through the trees”. cf. display of central 
European form in the Handbook (C.A.W.). One bird seen ina garden, Salisbury, 
Jan. 18 (M.L.), one at Shearwater, Feb. 14, and May 1 (D.R.S.), and one at 
Chilton Foliat, Dec. 6 (M.C.F.). | 


250. LONG-EARED OWL. One in a belt of conifers, Clarendon, Mar. 21 
(C.M.R.P.) and one in a plantation on the Wardour estate, July 13, and at 
several later dates ‘C.F.). 


251. SHORT-EARED OWL. One at Totterdown in January (M.C.). 


Hoopoe—Heron. Vif 


253. BRITISH TAWNY OWL. | Nest and three eggs at Corsham, Mar. 10 
(G.S.). A bird sitting on two eggs at the foot of an oak at Alderbury, Apr. 3 
(C.M.R.P.). In an artificial nesting site provided in a garden spruce at Far- 
ley the first egg was laid on March 24, beside the egg was half a small rabbit. 
Two eggs were laid, of which one hatched and fledged. The best “ bag” noted 
in the box was eight mice of several species, four rats and two small rabbits 


(W.M.C.). 


259. PEREGRINEFALCON. Single birds seen near Ramsbury, Mar. 7 (E.C.B., 
R.G.B.), Marlborough, Mar. 28 (L.G.P.), Manton, Apr. 19 (M.C.), over 
Salisbury Plain, May 2 (D.S.), over Marlborough College, July 27 (M.C.), near 
_ Hackpen Hill, Aug. 31 (L.G.P.), by the Bristol Avon, Sept. 30 (C.R.), near 
Lackham, Oct. 30 (G.W.C.), Pitton, Nov. 6(R.W.) and Coate, Dec. 11(C.R.). 


261. HOBBY. Located again near Imber (E.M.C., J.S.). A single bird was 
_ working the rise of mayfly over the Bristol Avon near Seagry on May 17, 18 
_ and 19 (E.C.B., R.G.B.). Single birds were seen twice at Hackpen by Mr. 
Blakeley (L.G.P.); also near Lacock and over Chippenham (C.R.), near 
Bradford-on-Avon, July 10 (C.R., G.W.C.), Aldbourne, Sept. 14 (M.C.F.), and 
a pair at Shearwater Aug. 26 (L.G.P.). 


262. MERLIN. A female was seen at Mere in early October (J.S.), also a 
_ single bird at Ramsbury, Oct. 17 (C.A.W.). 


| 269. COMMON BUZZARD. Increasing as a breeding species in Mere district 
| (E.M.C.). Wood cutting round a 1947 nesting tree in S.E. Wilts probably 
_ caused the pair to leave the neighbourhood. One other nest heard of in this 
area (W.M.C.). Pair with three young on the wing seen near Donhead, 
| Aug. 3 (C.F.), young birds in Savernake Forest in August reported to Mr. 
| Wildash (L.G.P.). 


| BUZZARD (species not determined but presumably Common Buzzard). Single 
| birds soaring over Oare Hill, Mar. 8 (R.K.H.), Clarendon, Mar. 1, July 8 and 
| 10 (C.M.R.P.), Marlborough, Mar. 9 (M.C.), Spye Park, Mar. 14 (G.B.), Saver- 
_nake Heronry, Mar. 27 (M.C.), Salisbury, Mar. 30 (R.W.), Aldbourne, Apr. 18 
_(M.C.F.), Shearwater, May 1 (D.R.S.), Erlestoke Hill, July 29 (C.H.), Hedding- 
| ton, Aug. 25 (H.A.G.), Wingreen, Aug. 19, Great Ridge Wood, Aug. 22 (L.G.P.). 
Two birds ranged from Martinsell Hill to Shepherd’s Shore through the 
| summer up to August (R.K.H.). Three birds soaring over Farleigh Hunger- 
| ford, Sept. 20 (G.S.), and single birds over Worton, Sept. 24 (M.E.N.), Corsham 
Sept. 25 (G.S.), and Aldbourne, Oct. 2 (M.C.F.), Two birds near Aldbourne, 
| Oct. 5, five on Oct. 23, and one on Nov. 8 and 11 (M.C.F.). 


272. MONTAGU’S HARRIER. Pair seen many times in an old nesting area, 
_but no nest or young found (C.M.R.P.). 


| HARRIER (probably Hen). One seen on Salisbury Plain, Jan. 18 (D.S.). A 
/ male Harrier watched in flight and on ploughed ground at Thingley, Feb. 4 
(G.B.). 

| 289. COMMON HERON. At least one pair, possibly two, nested on the 
Clarendon estate (R.W.), thirteen or fourteen occupied nests in Bradford 
| Wood (G.S.). Eight occupied nests at Bowood with young nearly fully 
fledged May 8 (G.B.).  ‘*The Savernake Heronry has split; part has moved toa 
| site near the Warren. Mr. Wildash heard a Heron in the trees there during 
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full leaf in 1947. In 1948 he first saw herons there about April 13, and for 
several days after that he saw five birds but never more. He thought there 
were three nests and one nest or squirrel’s drey. Later 7 birds were seen and 
three or probably four nests” (M.C., L.G.P.). At the original heronry 10 
birds were seen in March and there were five nests, but possibly only three 
occupied (L.G.P.). This heronry has split before cf. Marlborough College 
Nat. Hist. Society Report, 1929, p. 97. 

[297. BITTERN. A large bird was seen flying across Coate Water, Nov. 21, 
with heron-like flight. Definitely brownish plumage, believed to be a Bittern 
(S.G,M.).] 

300. WHOOPER SWAN. One found dead at Erlestoke in November. The 
wing and body wall of one side of the swan had been severely burnt and it 
seems probable that the burns had caused its death. Permission was obtained 
to hold a post-mortem examination; the viscera showed no sign of disease. 
Mr. W. J. Goldstraw identified the species by the markings on the beak 
and the size of the bird (D.S.). 

GREY GEESE (species not determined). 30-40 flying over W. Lavington; 
Feb. 2 (D.S.). Five in flight, following the Bristol Avon upstream at noon, 
Dec. 12 (R.G.B.). 

317. MALLARD. Several hundred flighting on to stubble fields at dusk for 
about a week from Sept. 27 near Semington (G.B.). 

319. TEAL. Common in autumn and winter at Shearwater and Stourton 
(E.M.C.). Larger numbers than usual on river both above and below Marl- 
borough (L.G.P.) and on Avon at Odstock and Honington winter of 1947-48 
(R.W.). Winter records from Coate (M.C., S.G.M., C.R.), Bowood (E.B., 
G.W.C.), Corsham Lake (C.R., G.W.C.), Wilton Water (M.C.), and Claren- 
don. One male on Avon, Alderbury, June (C.M.R.P.). Two birds in eclipse 
Clarendon, July 18 (R.W.). 


323. WIGEON. Winter records from Clarendon (R.W.), Chilton Foliat 
(M.C.F.), Ramsbury (C.A.W.), Coate (S.G.M.), Bowood (E.B.) Wilton Water 
and Knighton (M.C.). 


326. SHOVELER. One to four (one male) at Coate, Nov. 2 to Dec. 12 (S.G.M.). 
One immature bird, Salisbury gravel pits, Oct.4(C.M.R.P.). One drake and two 
duck or immature birds, Chilton Foliat. Dec. 3(M.C.F.). | 


328. COMMON POCHARD. Winter records from Coate (M.C., S.G.M., 
M.C.F.), Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.), Stourton (E.M.C.), Corsham Lake (G.W.C., 
C.R.) and Clarendon (R.W.). 


330. TUFTED DUCK. Two pairs Clarendon, April 5. Two females, one 
with 10 and the other with 6 ducklings, Clarendon, July 18 (R.W.). Winter 
records from Stourton, Shearwater (E.M.C.), Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.), Salis- 
bury gravel pits (R.W.), Tockenham Reservoir (R.G.B.), Bowood (E.B.), 
Coate (M.C.F., S.G.M.) and Clarendon (R.W.). 

331. SCAUP-DUCK. One male and two female or immature birds at Stourton 
consorting with Tufted Duck, Jan. 18 (E.M.C.). 


342. GOOSANDER. One male, Feb. 22, two brown-headed birds, Dec. 3, and 
one brown-headed bird Dec. 11, Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.). One male and one 
brown-headed bird, Dec. 3, at Coate (M.C.). 


Bittern—Golden Plover. 79 


346. CORMORANT. One shot at Salisbury, Dec. 20 (W.A.C.). 


370. GREAT CRESTED GREBE. Coate, two, Jan. 19, 5, May 8, 2 adults 
and 4 young, Aug. 19, 8 seen in summer, three, Dec. 11, seven, Dec. 30 (M.C.F., 
L.G.P.). Shearwater, 1 pair and 1 single bird, Feb. 14 (D.R.S.), 3 pairs, Apr. 14 
(I.U.), recorded as having bred there again by E.M.C.; 3 birds, Aug. 26 (L.G.P.), 
and one bird, Nov. 15 (R.G.B.), one bird at Bowood, Oct.2(E.B.). Itis curious 
that this bird does not breed at Stourton where there was a single bird most 
of the breeding season (E.M.C.). 


381. STOCK-DOVE. Nested in the same hollow tree as a Barn Owl, both 
birds sitting on full sets of eggs, May 7 (C.M.R.P.). 


388. COMMON CURLEW. Single bird seen at Yatesbury, Mar. 18, bubbling 
note heard at Shearwater, May 1 (D.R.S.). Call heard at Worton, Apr. 6 
(M.E.N.). Pair stayed in water meadows between Patney and Etchilhampton 
during April, and other birds were reported from Lydeway and Woodborough. 
During the latter part of April at least five stayed at Etchilhampton Water 
and birds were seen and heard calling in the meadows there in late May and 
again between July 10 and 17. The area was thoroughly searched but no 
trace of nesting found (D.A.E.C.). Three birds, Fyfield, May 4 (M.C.). Single 
bird at Christian Malford during May (G.S.). Birds seen in an old nesting 
area in S.E. Wilts, May 22, and also in July but no evidence that they nested 
(GMMR P.). 


393. WOODCOCK. Seen at Puthail, Jan. 1 (M.C.), Slaughterford, Feb. 26, 
and Ford, Mar. 5 (G.W.C.). Roding seen at Clarendon, June 10. Several 


present in this area in the nesting season (R.W.). Three at Coate, Nov. 6 
(M.C.). 


395. COMMON SNIPE. 8-10 in marshes by Clarendon Lake, Mar. 19, fair 
numbers there Apr. 5 (R.W.). Flock of 50 at Mere in early December (J.S.). 


398. JACK SNIPE. One seen near Marlborough, Nov. 2 (M.C.). 


404/5. DUNLIN. Single immature bird seen near Fyfield, July 14 and 18, 
HEXG:P.. M.C.). 


421. COMMON SANDPIPER. Two at Bowood, Apr. 24, and 4 by the Avon 
at Chippenham, Aug. 1 (G.W.C.). Single birds at Clattord, Apr. 28 (M.C.), 
Chilton Foliat, Apr. 30 (M.C.F.), Westbury Ponds, May 2 (D.R.S.), Shearwater, 
| May 10 (R.W.), and Stourton, Sept. 6 (E.M.C.). Three birds at Shearwater, 
i May 1 (D-.R.S.). 


424. GREEN SANDPIPER. Single birds at Salisbury gravel pits, Jan. 3 
(C/M.R.P:), and Clattord, Jan: 6 (M.C.), three at Wilton Water, Oct.. 10, 17 
and 28 (M.C.). 


428. BRITISH REDSHANK. Twelve at Sutton Benger gravel pits, Mar. 21 
(E.C.B.). Other spring records from Clarendon (R.W.), Ramsbury (C.A.W.), 
and Fyfield (D.R.S.).. Redshank bred on downs near Totterdown, an unusual 
site so far from water (Mr. Blakeley per L.G.P.). 


440/1. GOLDEN PLOVER. Four hundred on Zeals aerodrome in January, 
3 birds there Oct. 17, 24, Dec. 24, and 120 Dec. 29 (E.M.C.), Seen at Burbage, 
Feb. 17, and 8 at Chiseldon, Oct. 31 (M.C.). 
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456. STONE-CURLEW. W.M.C. notes that Stone-Curlew do not nest in 
cocksfoot or timothy grass areas that used to be downland but seem to have 
no objection to young corn, mustard or flax where hitherto was juniper- 
covered downin S.E. Wilts. Nest with 2 eggs found in a field of vetches and 
the pair seen, May 1 (G.B.), three pairs known to have nested on the Marl- 
borough Downs (Mr. Blakeley per L.G.P.). Call heard in March and a nest 
found, June 5, in the Clarendon district. Calling heard at Pepperbox Hill, 
July 28 (C.M.R.P.). Birds seen in Aldbourne district, May 29 and June 7 
(M.C.F.). Single bird near Alton Priors, July 22 (D.P.). 

462. BLACK TERN. One at Coate, May 22 (S.G.M.). 

469/70. COMMON or ARCTIC TERN. Single birds at Coate, May 30 (M.C., 
S.G.M.), and Oct. 30 (M.C.). 

478. BLACK-HEADED GULL. Two sitting on the grass Hackpen Hill, June 
14 (L.G.P.), two flying over Patney, June 20 (D.A.E.C.), one flying over Pitton, 
June 27 (R.W.). All unusual dates. Winter records from several districts. 
481. COMMON GULL. Seen in winter at Patney (D.A.E.C.) and Clatford 
(M.C.). c. 100 by Avon at Seagry in Feb., c. 300 visited floodwater there, Dec. 
15 (R.G.B.). c. 10 at Thingley, Mar. 10, 30 near Chippenham, Aug. 16 (G.B.). 
482. HERRING GULL. Single birds at Chilton Foliat, Mar. 16 (M.C.F.), 
Bedwyn, Mar. 6, and Manton, June 12 (M.C.). 

484/5. LLESSER BLACKED-BACKED GULL. One at Westbury Ponds, Feb. 22, 
two on Mar. 7 (D.R.S.), one at Chippenham, Sept. 26 (C.R.), one at Figsbury, 
Dec. 15 (R.W.). [Fifteen black-backed gulls, probably Lesser, flying N. over 
Clatford, Apr. 2 (L.G.P.).] 

486. GREAT BLACKED-BACKED GULL. Single birds at Knighton, Feb. 1, 
Coate, Feb. 8 and 22, Knighton, June 12, Manton, June 19 (M.C.), and Salis- 
bury, Dec. 27 (W.A.C.). 

509. WATER-RAIL. One at Salisbury gravel pits, Feb. 14(C.M.R.P.). One 
seen swimming at Middle Woodford, Aug. 12 (D.N.D.). Dead bird picked 
up near Chippenham bowling green, Sept. 20. Two heard and one seen, 
Corsham Lake, Nov. 28(C.R.). Single bird, Knighton, Nov. 13 (M.C.). 


519. RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. Six birds at Thingley, Feb. 11, two pairs 
there Mar. 6 (G.B.). Covey seen near Allington (R.K.H.). Birds seen near 
Kellaways, Sept. 5, and near Chippenham, Sept. 17. Covey of eight in 
Chippenham district, Nov. 4(G.W.C.), covies of nine, Oct. 1, and five, Oct. 23, 
near Aldbourne (M.C.F.). 


520. QUAIL. Heard and seen near Aldbourne, June 7, and later dates in 
summer (M.C.F., R.K.H.), also at Clench Common (R.K.H.). Birds heard 
calling near Biddestone May 14 (G.W.C.), and near Atworth, June 14(L.G.P.). 
Several present during summer on downland fields near Old Sarum and Sale 
bury, but none seen or heard near Pitton (R.W.). 


Omitted from the Bird Notes for 1947. 
289. COMMON HERON. A pair nested at Zeals in 1947 (E.M.C.). 
379. RED-THROATED DIVER. On Apr. 1, 1947, a Diver was shot on the 
Salisbury Avon at Alderbury, because it was badly oiled. The body was sent 
to W.M.C. for identification who was able without difficulty to identify it as 
a Red-throated Diver in non-breeding plumage. 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF MIGRANTS—1948. 
ARRIVAL. 


REDSHANK. 
January 16, Chilton Foliat, M.C. April 24, Axford, M.C.F. 
March 4, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


CHIFF-CHAFF. 


March 9, Seend, I.U. March 18, Seagry, R.G.B. 
» 10, Semington, G.B. » 21, Westbury, D.R.S. 
» 13, Aldbourne, M.C.F. ,, 22, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
» 13, Burderop, M.C. » 23, Kington St. Michael, C.R. 


» 14, Farley, W.M.C. 

» . 15, Patney, D.A.E.C. 

» 17, Worton, M.E.N. 

», 17, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
STONE-CURLEW. 


March 13, Farley, W.M.C. March 18, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
, 16, Pitton, R.W. 


» _ 28, Norton, J.W. 
» 29, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 
a at 29e Oare,- DP: 


WHEATEAR. 
March 13, Marlborough, M.C. March 18, Yatesbury, D.R.S. 
WILLOW WARBLER. 

March 23, Chippenham, G.W.C. April 7, Marlborough, L.G.P. 
Jeo, Patney, D.A.E.C. id ares): P. 
». -2/, Clarendon, C:M.R.P. » 7, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
» 90, Manton, M.C. » 7, Farley, W.M.C. 

April — 1, Worton, M.E.N. 


WOOD WARBLER. 


March 24, E. Grimstead, W.M.C. April 18, Alderbury, C.M.R.P. 
April 13, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
BLACKCAP. 
March 26, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. April 18, Norton, J.W. 
April 2, Farley, W.M.C. », 19, Oare, D.P. 


is 5, Chippenham, G.W.C. », 20, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
sf 6, Castle Combe, R.G.B. », 24, Bowood, M.E.N. 

Me 7, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 32 te0; Patney, DIAL E.C, 
i 13, Manton, M.C. 


SAND MARTIN. 


March 30, W. Grimstead, W.M.C. April 25, Westbury, D.R.S. 
April 7, Coate, M.C. May 8, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
Bs 10, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
SW ALLOW. 
April 2, Salisbury, R.W. April 11, Manton, M.C. 
ie 5, Farley, W.M.C. ,, 12, Chippenham, G.W.C. 


2 8, Zeals, R.W. is eke eatney, 127A. F.C. 
=. 10; Clarendon, .C.M:R.P: , L3,.€orsham: G.S. 


» 10, Melksham, C.B. «  13¢Seend, I-U:: 
» 10, Ramsbury, C.A.W. » 13, Worton, M.E.N. 
my ld: Gidea Fall, ‘C:R. ‘edd, Oare, DiP: 


» 11, Westbury, D.R.S. » 15, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
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TREE PIPIT. 
April 4, Farley, W.M.C. April 17, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
» 13, Slaughterford, G.W.C. » 27, Savernake, M.C. 
GARDEN WARBLER. 
April 5, Yatesbury, D.R.S. April 24, Bowood, N.H.S. 
5. 12, Clarendon, C.M_R-P: » 25, W. Lavington, M.E.N. 
» 20, Chippenham, G.W.C. ved. Savernake ving: 
CUCKOO. 
April 9, Farley, W.M.C. April 18, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
» 10, Ramsbury. C.A.W. » 18, Corsham, G.S. 
, 12, Chippenham, G.W.C. ». L8, Yatesbury, DRS: 
7 12) Clarendon, GNUR- PR: » 19, Worton, M.E.N. 
, 12) Patney, D.A.E.C. We ole Seend. nee 
 168@Oare, DP: » 24, Norton, J.W. 
HOUSE MARTIN. 
April 10, Westbury, D.R.S. April 17, Semington, G.B. 
.,. 13; Patney, D.A.E:C: ,» 18, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
+ 13, Worton, M-EIN: », 19, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
,, 14, Marlborough, M.C. 5 = ef, Harley. WeMieG: 
» 15, Chippenham, C.R. 
SEDGE WARBLER. 
April 10, Ramsbury, C.A.W. April 26, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
» 19, Salisbury, C.M.R.P. » 26, Corsham, G.S. 
57024 Axtord, MeCa: » 26, Marlborough, M.C. 
24, Westbury, DRS: 
COMMON SANDPIPER. 
April 10, Semington, G.B. April 30, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
» 24, Chippenham, G.W.C. May 1, Shearwater, D.R.S. 
,, 24, Bowood, C.R. 3 2, Westbury, D.R.S. 
i) 28, Glattord, MEG: Be 9, Oare, D.P. 
REDSTART. 
April 11, Bulkington, G.S. 
GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 
April 13, Manton, M.C. April 30, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
, 22, Alderbury, C.M.R.P. 
NIGHTINGALE. 
April 13, Chippenham, G.W.C. May 7, Norton, J.W. 
, 17, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. Ft OC Oate wNie@ iE: 
, 17, Semington, G.B. 8, Seends LUO, 
,, 20, Marlborough, M.C. , 24, Rowde, M.E.N. 
PIED FLYCATCHER. 
April 18, Chippenham, C.R., G.W.C. 
COMMON WHITETHROAT. 
April 18, Semington, G.B. April 20, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
,. 18, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 20 20. Manton, MG: 
» 18, Farley, W.M.C. ; 22, Chippenham, G-W-C., CRy 
2 18e Wrorton vi. HN » 24, Westbury, D.R.S. 
,. 19, Patney, D.A.E.C. » 24, Oare, D.P. 
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LESSER WHITETHROAT. 


April 18, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. April 26, Manton, M.C. 
ne inarley. ( Wi M.C; ,, 90, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
Menoo-weatney, 1). AsE.C;: May 3, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 

26, Chippenham, C.R. i. 9, Oare, D.P. 
REED WARBLER. 
April 19, Salisbury, C.M.R.P. May 8, Seend, I.U. 
May 6, Coate, M.C. 
SWIFT. 

April 22, Alderbury, C.M.R.P. May 1, Westbury, D.R.S. 

» 20, Marlborough, M.C. me 2, Downton, R.W. 
29, Farley, W.M.C. i 2 Oare,'D:P: 
30, Aldbourne, M.C.F. uh 3, Patney! D:A:E-C; 


May 1, Chippenham, C.R. 
TURTLE DOVE. 


April 23, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. May. 2, Oare, D.P. 
26, Marlborough, M.C. i" 3, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
, 29, E. Grimstead, W.M.C. » - 10; Worton, M.E.N. 
May 1. Pitton, R.W. ',, 11, Chippenham, G.W.C. 


1, Overton Down, G.B. 
YELLOW WAGTAIL. 
April 28, Semington, G.B. May 14, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
May 2, Manton, M.C. 


WHINCHAT. 
April 30, Marlborough, M.C. May 4, Lacock, G.B. 
SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 
May -3,Clarendon, C.M.R.P. May 10, Marlborough, M.C. 
ie HS @Oare 19: wo 2" Patney, DzAtE:C, 
at 8, Semington, G.B. 3. (£3,- Wotton, NUE IN. 
a 9, Colerne, G.W.C. ,» 14, Chippenham, C.R. 
NIGHTJAR. 
May 8, E. Grimstead, W.M.C. 
| QUAIL. 
May 14, Chippenham, G.W.C. June 7, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 
IMiay 18: Lacock,G:B.° May 25, Marlborough, M.C. 
REDWING. 
Octover 23, Thingley, G.B. November 11, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
by 30, Chippenham, G.W.C. - 13, Marlborough, L.G.P. 
November 1, Pitton, R.W. i 21, Oare, D.P. 
4, Worton, M.E.N. 
FIELDFARE. 
October 28, Marlborough, M.C. November 15, Beanacre, G.B. 
ie 31, Worton, M.E.N. a 20, Pitton, R.W. 
November 4, Chippenham, G.W.C. ve 20, Bowood, R.G.B. 
6, Aldbourne, M.C.F. December 12, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
a Mi @are-sP. 


ADD 
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DEPARTURE. 
(Dates when last seen). 
REDWING. 
March 28, Ramsbury, C.A.W. March 7, Worton, M.E.N. 
» 19, Pitton, R.W. February 22, Westbury, D.R-.S. 
» 13, Chippenham, C.R. i 5, Seagry, R.G.B. 
», 13, Marlborough, M.C. 
FIELDFARE. 
April 6, Chippenham, C.R. March 11, Marlborough, M.C. 
March 18, Yatesbury, D.R.S. i 6, Worton, M.E.N. 
» 16, Pitton, R.W. February 27, Seagry, R.G.B. 


ALS) Lacock, GB: 


YELLOW WAGTAIL. 
August 20, Thingley, C.R. 
REDSTART. 

August 25, Chippenham, C.R. 


LESSER WHITETHROAT. 
September 3, Semington, G.B. August 25, Chippenham, C.R. 
August 26, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


COMMON SANDPIPER. 


September 6. Stourton, E.M.C. August 1, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
CUCKOO. 
September 7, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. July 12, Patney, D.A.E.C. 
August 26, Aldbourne, M.C.F. June 24, Chippenham, G:W.C. 
SWIFT. 

September 8, Chippenham, C.R. August 12, Patney, D.A.E.C. 

August 27, Aldbourne, M.C.F. e 6, Marlborough, L.G.P. 
my 23, Worton, M.E.N. a 2, Manton, M.C. 


se 20, Semington, G.B. 
SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 


September 9, Worton, M.@.N. August 14, Semington, G.B. 
August 27, Chippenham, C.R. 
WHINCHAT. 
September 11, Bishops Cannings, September 11, Huish, M.E.W. 
G.W.C. 
WHITETHROAT. 
September 20, Seend, G.B. August 29, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
“ 6, Worton, M.E.N. i 27, Chippenham, C.R. 
WILLOW WARBLER. : 
September 21, Semington, G.B. September 11, Worton, M.E.N. 
ee 15, Aldbourne, M.C.F. August 29, Chippenham, C.R. 
SWALLOW. 
October 30, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. October 14, Marlborough, M.C. 
if 17, Worton, M.E.N. 2 8, Southwick, G.B. 


i 15, Chippenham, C.R. ie 8, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
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CHIFF-CHAFF. 
November 4, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. September 26, Seend, I.U. 
October 2, Chippenham, G.W.C. mt 24, Semington, G.B. 
September 30, Worton, M.E.N. 4 17, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 


STONE-CURLEW. 
November 16, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


HOUSE MARTIN. 


November 21, Mere, J.S. October 18, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
October 30, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. ». 15;:'Chippenham);'C.R. 
i 23, Marlborough, M.C. eS 8, Southwick, G.B. 
Ne 20, Worton, M.E.N. 
REDSHANK. 


November 26, Clatford, M.C. 


THE ROOKERIES OF THE MERE DISTRICT IN 1948. 
By E. M.-CAWKELE, M-B:0.U. 


The area chosen was that selected last year (see Wilts Arch. @ Nat. Hist. 
Mag,, Vol. liti, page 246). 

Two new rookeries were located and none have become extinct. The total 
number of breeding pairs was 1207, a drop of 37 on 1947 and the density per 
square mile of adult breeding birds was 85, against 88 the previous year. 

Details of the rookeries are given below together with map references. This 
will help future workers in the area. The figures in brackets indicate the 
number of breeding pairs in the rookery in 1947. All the rookeries were 
visited between April 21 and 26, a week to ten days later than in 1947. 


Middle Hill (844357) 235 occupied nests (230). There has been a 
or Dee Barn: good deal of felling of larger trees on the outskirts of 
the rookery which is now very compact and crowded. 
This rookery should properly be called Dee Barn 
rookery. Shot this year. 


Mere Down Farm: (829348) 44 pairs (52). Heavily shot this year. 
Ashwell Bottom: (827332) 32 nests (35). 


Upper Ashwell (834338) Located this year when it was found to have 
Bottom: seven nests. Itlies in the wider, eastern end of a thin 
beech wood. It is 650 feet above sea-level. 


Pitching Piece Barn: (839330) 15 pairs (17). 


The Middles, 
W. Knoyle: (849322) 68 pairs (78). 
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Broadmead Farm: 


Higher Mere Park: 


Bush Hayes Farm: 


Lyemarsh Farm: 
Gutch Pool Farm: 


Forest Farm: 


Longmoor Farm: 


Bowridge Farm: 


Rope Farm: 


Zeals House: 


Zeals Rectory: 


Zeals Aerodrome: 


Stourhead House: 


White Sheet Knoll: 


Burton: 


Charnage : 
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(854316) As I suspected last year, when I found that 
most people denied the existence of this rookery, it 
has been founded in the last five years. This year 
there were 34 nests, the birds spreading over the stream 
(27). No shooting as no one believes it is there! 


(843296) 29 pairs (22). The birds have moved into 
two trees off the drive from the small group by the 
road. Shot this year. 


(836296) An unsatisfactory map reference, and this is 
the case with the rookery below, the nests are scattered 
in tall elms along the hedge rows all over the farm. 
31 nests (24). 


(830304) 18 nests, seven more had recently blown 
down. See note above (36), 


(835284) 32 pairs (16). The rookery is extending along 
the road towards Shaftesbury. 


(827297) This hedge-row rookery has declined from 32 
nests in 1947 to 5 this year. The rise in numbers at 
Longmoor opposite suggests that most of the birds 
have gone there. 


(822294) 41 pairs (16). The rookery is extending to 
the conifers in front of the house. 


(813279) 28 nests (32). 


(804295) 10 nests (9). In two trees beside the road. 
The trees behind the farm were deserted this year. 


(798318 and 795325) To the north of the house 131 
nests and to the south and east 183, a total of 314 (351). 
The birds have crossed the road at the ‘‘ Black Dogs”. 


(780317) 34 pairs (26). 


(788322) A new rookery 473 feet above sea-level. 
There were four nests in an elm beside the Exeter road. 


(782344, 783347, 777347) Three groups as last year, total 
number of nests occupied 75 (90). 


(792347) 72 nests (81). One beech had 14 nests which 
is quite unusual where the trees are close planted, and, 
therefore, very tall and with small canopies. 


(825322) 24 nests (19). The birds have crossed the 
public path and are now building behind the cottages 
as well as along the stream. 


(834320) A very scattered rookery lying around this 
point, mainly to the south and south-east, but there 
are some nests to the north. They extend south as 


far as (835316). 55 nests (51). 
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Rookeries in the Patney area were counted as time allowed during March 
and April, It is regretted that the list is not complete within the radius 
selected owing to unforeseen circumstances. 


Place Map ref. Nests Situation Date 

Patney Railway Station 41/068592 55 Oak, ash, larch 17/4 
South Farm 075603; °-28 Oak, ash, elm 24/3 
Beechingstoke Church 086594. 5 Elm 10/4 
Stanton Dairy 087600 31 Elm 10/4 
Beechingstoke 092596 26 Ash 16/3 
Near Woodborough Station 095597 = 42 Ash 10/4 
Pewsey Station 163604 39 Elm 11/4 
Etchilhampton Water 065609 27 Elm, willow 4/4 
‘3 065608 53 Elm 4/4 
Etchilhampton Manor 044604 70 Beech, elm 4/4 


The Rook is extremely common in the Patney area, and despite shooting 
appears to be increasing. DONALD A. E. GROSS. 


WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES—[10]. 


Recorder: J. DONALD GROSE, 
Downs Edge, Liddington. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


A. G. Spencer, Corsham. 
Mrs. Welch, Richmond. 
B. W. Weddell, 


Trowbridge. 


C. D. Heginbothom, 


Devizes. 


Miss Gurney, Turleigh. 
C. Rice, Chippenham. . 
Miss Frowde, Colerne. 

Miss Gliddon, 


Chippenham. 


Mrs. Timperley, 


Bishopstone. 
Mrs. Partridge, Hamspray. 


G. Hazzard, Winterslow. 
G. W. Collett, 


Chippenham. 
H. J. Killick, Marlborough. 


Miss Hughes, Bratton. 
H. W. Hayes, ~ 


Wootton Bassett. 


H. W. Timperley, 
Bishopstone. 
J. D. Grose, Liddington. 


JER 


J.O.A.A. 


ES: 
L.G.P.: 


M.B.Y-B. 


J. H. Halliday, 


Marlborough. . 
Lt.-Cmdr. Arkell, 
Shrivenham. 
J. Smith, Swindon. 
L. G. Peirson, 
Marlborough. 
Mrs. Yeatman-Biggs, 
Stockton. 


Miss Foster, Aldbourne. 

Mrs. Nurse, Worton. 

N. D. Simpson, 
Bournemouth. 

Natural History Section. 

N. Peskett, Swindon. 

O. Buckle, Worthing. 

Mrs. Farquharson, 

Salisbury. 

R. S. Newall, 

Fisherton Delamere. 
Ralph Whitlock, Pitton. 
S. Russ, Melksham. 

V. Summerhayes, Kew. 
W.Watson, Bickley, Kent. 


+ Indicates that a plant is not native in the given locality. 


Records are for 1948 unless otherwise stated. 


Adonis annua L. Pheasant’s Eye. 
M yosurus minimus L. Mouse-tail. 


Ranunculus Flammula L. var. radicans Nolte. 


Aquilegia vulgaris L. Columbine. 


Papaver Rhoeas L. var. strigosum Boenn. 


Toyd, P.R.F. 
Ham, F.P. Brimslade, J.H.H. 
Ravensroost Wood. 
Picked Copse, Winterslow. 

Slope End, Stype. 


P. Argemone L. Rough Long-headed Poppy. Chittoe, D.M.F. Bishopstone 


Downs, E.T. Near Fox Hill. 


Shepherds’ Shore, V.S. Stoke Hill. 


P. hybridum L. Rough Round-headed Poppy. Ashley Farm, Clarendon, 


PARSE. 


Fumaria micrantha Lag. Sidbury Camp. Alderbury, 1945, N.D.S. 

Arabis hirsuta (L.) Scop. Hairy Rock Cress. 
‘Court Down, Downton. 

Cardamine pratensis L. Double-flowered form. West Grimstead, N.H.S. 
Larkhill, B.W. 


+ Hesperis matronalis L. Dame’s Violet. 
+ Erucastrum gallicum (Willd.) O. E. Schultz. 


Weather Hill, Everleigh. 


+ Diplotaxis muralis (L.) DC. Sand Rocket. 


Truckle Hill, N.P. New 


Abundant on tank tracks, 


Beanacre Halt. 
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+ Coronopus didymus(L.)Sm. Wart Cress. Liddington. Lucknam, G.W.C. 
Little Cheverell, P.R.F. 

+ Lepidium Draba L. Hoary Cress. Near Hooker's Gate, Wootton Bassett, 
_ jJ.S. and N.P. Highworth, J.O.A.A. Between Larkhill and Stonehenge Inn. 
Harnham, P.R.F. 

L. campestre (L.) R. Br. Field Pepperwort. Red Barn Hill, Wroughton, 
N.P. Railway bank near Avon, N.H.S. Winterslow. Bentley Wood, P.R.F. 

Raphanus Raphanistrum L. var. hispidus Lange. Sandridge, 1939. 

Reseda Luteola L. Dyer’s Rocket. Quarry near Upper Wraxall, D.M.F. 
Noah’s Ark, Garsdon. Wanborough Plain, H.W.T. 

Viola odorata. Our white-flowered sweet violets have hitherto been placed 
under var. dumetorum and plants with the lateral petals destitute of hairy tufts 
as forma imberbis. S.M. Walters (Rep. B.E.C. 1943-4, 834) has demonstrated 
that there are other definite characters separating “imberbis” from“ dumetorum” 
in addition to the beardless petals, and considers the plants can rank with 
equal status as varieties. Preliminary observations kindly undertaken by a 
few friends in 1948 confirm Mr. Walters’ statement that var. imberbis is the 
commoner plant on the chalk. Additional information, particularly for South 
Wilts is requested. 

var. imberbis (Leight.) Henslow. Apparently the only white-flowered vi et 
at Colerne and in the valley below, D.M.F. Weavern, N.P. Garsdon, J.S. 
The only form seen near Chippenham, G.W.C. Upper Wanborough. 
Liddington. Bishoper, Hankerton, J.S. The only form seen near Ham, F.P. 
Stanton Fitzwarren, N.P. The common plant around Marlborough, and also 
seen at Wilton Water, H.J.K. 

var. dumetorum (Jord.) R. & F. Stanton Fitzwarren, N.P. 

var. subcarnea (Jord.) Parl. Upper Wanborough. Liddington. Ham, F.P. 
Between Pitton and Farley, R.W. 

V. hirta L. x V. odorata L. Stockley, 1947, det. S.M. Walters. 

+ Saponaria officinalis L. Soapwort. Upper Wraxall, D.M.F. 

Silene Cucubalis Wibel. var. hirsuta (S. F. Gray). North Wraxall Park. 

Melandrium noctiflorum (L.) Fries. Night-flowering Catchfly. Wainsley, 
G.W.C. Milbourne. Lake Woodford. 

A grostemma Githago L. Corn Cockle. Broome Lane, Swindon, N.P. Witt 
Road, Winterslow. Harnham, P.R.F. 

Cerastium arvense L. Field Mouse-eared Chickweed. New Court Down 
Downton. Shrewton, P.R.F. 

Stellaria Holostea L. Form with laciniate petals. Limpley Stoke, N.D.S. 

Minuartia tenuifolia (L.) Hiern. Fine-leaved Sandwort. Railway track 
near Standerwick. Beanacre Halt. 

Spergularia rubra (L.) Presl. Track below Hart Hill, Longleat. 

Hypericum Androsaemum L. Tutsan. Great Ridge Wood, M.B.Y-B. 

H. perforatum L. var. angustifolium DC. Roadside north of Downton, 1945, 
N.D.S. 

Malva neglecta Wallr. Dwarf Mallow. Winsley, D.M.F. Near Braden- 
stoke Abbey. Pitton village, R.W. Harnham and Landford, P.R.F. 

Geranium pratense L. var. lilacinum Celak. Near Prickmoor Wood, W.W. 
Bishopstone, H.W.T. 

+ G. Phaeum L. Dusky Crane’s-bill. Bowden Hill, G,W.C. 
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G. rotundifolium L. Round-leaved Crane’s-bill. Maddington. Abundant 
at Orcheston St. Mary. 

G. pusillum Burm. f. Small-flowered Crane’s-bill. Eastcott, Easterton. 
+ Impatiens parviflora DC. Small-flowered Balsam. Damp wood between 
Lower Whitbourne and Timbers Hill. Not previously recorded for South 
Wilts. 

Genista tinctoria L. West Winterslow, G.H. 

Trifolium medium L. Zigzag Clover. Stert Valley, M.E.N. 

T. filiforme L. Least Yellow Trefoil. Fisherton Delamere, R.S.N. Whaddon, 
Peay 

Astragalus glycyphyllos L. Sweet Milk Vetch. Grubbe’s Wood, Stert, 
M.E.N. Broadleas, Potterne. 

Vicia Cracca L. Form with pale blue flowers. Erlestoke, C.D.H. Form 
with reddish flowers. Burcombe, 1945, N.D.S. 

V. sepium L. Form with white flowers. North Wraxall, D.M.F. and G.W.C. 

Lathyrus Nissolia L. Grass Vetchling. Between Wootton Bassett and 
Hooker’s Gate, H.W.H. 
+ Geum intermedium Willd. Hound Wood, P.R.F. 

Potentilla procumbens Sibth. Ravensroost Wood. 
tige recta ls. INiasin Faille @akKe 

A grimonia odorata (Gouan) Mill. Fragrant Agrimony., Near Gopher Wood, 
N.P. Hawk’s Grove. 

Sanguisorba officinalis L. Great Burnet. Limpley Stoke,C.G. Skew Bridge, 
Wootton Bassett, P.R.F. 

Rosa rubiginosa L. x R. tomentosa Sm. Urchfont, det. Dr. R. Melville. This 
hybrid has apparently only once before been recorded in Britain. 

Pyrus communis L. Pear. Lane near Hannington Station, J.O.A.A. Hound 
Wood, Farley, P.R.F. 

Crataegus Oxyacantha L,em.Jacq. Garsdon. Ravensroost Wood. 
+ Ribes nigrum L. Black Currant. West Lavington, P.R.F. West Dean. 
Lower Whitbourne. 
+ Sedum dasyphyllum L. Thick-leaved Stonecrop. Iford, 1947, C.G. North 
Wraxall, D.M.F. 

Hippuris vulgaris L. Mare’s-tail. Milbourne Mill. 
+ Apium graveolens L. Celery. Chalfield, C.G. 

Torilis arvensis (Huds.) Link. Spreading Hedge-parsley. Near Starveall 
Farm, Biddestone, E.M.G. 

T. nodosa (L.) Gaertn. Knotted Hedge-parsley. Wall, Shaw, N.P. This 
is the first record for North Wilts for many years. 

Sambucus Ebulus L. Danewort. Turleigh, C.G. 

Galium uliginosum L. Bog Bedstraw. Between Ford and Slaughterford, 
G.W.C. West Grimstead, N.H.S. i 

G. palustre L. var. Witheringii (Sm.) Rouy et Fouc. Longleat. 

G. tricorne Stokes. Rough-fruited Cleavers. Cornfield near Sleight Wood, 
G.W.C. and J.D.G. 

Dipsacus pilosus L. Stert Valley, M.E.N. 

Knautia arvensis (L.) Duby. White-flowered form. Bishopstone, E.T. 

Erigeron canadensis L. Canadian Fleabane. Chippenham, G.W.C. Noah’s 
Ark, Garsdon. 
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Filago germanica (L.) Huds. Upright Cudweed. Sidbury Camp. 

F. minima (Sm.) Pers. Slender Cudweed. Hawk’s Grove, West Dean. 
Whaddon, P.R.F. 

Bidens cernua L. Nodding Bur-marigold. Limpley Stoke, G.W.C. South 
Newton. 

Anthemis Cotula L. Fetid Camomile. Lake Woodford. 

Chrysanthemum segetum L. Corn Marigold. Little Cheverell. 

Senecio sylvaticus L. Heath Groundsel. Hart Hill, Longleat. Collingbourne 
Wood, as an epiphyte, W.W. 

S. vulgaris L. var. radiatus Koch. Wolf Hall. 

S. integrifolius (L.) Clairv. Field Fleawort. Bishopstone Downs, E.T. 

+ Silybum Marianum Gaertn. Milk Thistle. Shaw, Melksham, S.R. det. 
A.G:S. 

Centaurea Scabiosa L. White-flowered form. Ramsbury, E.T. 

Picris Echioides L. Prickly Ox-tongue. . Hooker’s Gate, Wootton Bassett, 
JessandiN-E:  ietle Hinton, H.W.T./“ Winsley, D-M.F. and G-W.C. 

Crepis biennis L. Rough Hawksbeard. Hooker’s Gate, Wootton Bassett, 
JES. and, NP: 

Leontodon Leysseri (Wallr.) Beck. Hairy-headed Hawkbit. Near Ravens- 
roost Wood. Chilmark Down. 

Taraxacum officinale Weber. Forms bearing two and three capitula were 
frequent in the spring of 1948. 

+ Lactuca Serriola L. Prickly Lettuce. Cleared woodland, Bincknoll. 
+ Tragopogon porrifolius L. Salsify. Near Bemerton, P.R.F. Turleigh, C.G. 

Campanula latifolia L. Broad-leaved Bell-flower. Lacock, C.G. 

Monotropa Hypopitys L. Yellow Bird’s nest. Eratton, H.M.H. 

+ Lysimachia punctata L. Casual, Kington Langley, G.W.C. 

Centunculus minimus L. Chaffweed. Valley between Redway Plain and Hart 
Fill, Longleat. 

Vinca minor L. Lesser Periwinkle. -NeareWest Lavingtor, P.R.F. Clever 
ton, G.W.C. Longleat. 

Centaurium umbellatum Gilib. White-flowered form. Bowood, C.D.H. 
Spye Park, G.W.C. Ravensroost Wood. 

C. pulchellum (Sw.) Druce. Colerne Park, 1940, D.M.F. and J.D.G.. det. 
J. E. Lousley. Sleight Wocd, 1946, det. J. E. Lousley. Ravensroost Wood. 
+ Symphytum peregrinum Ledeb. Prickley Comfrey. The Warren, Sandy 
Lane. Eastcott, Easterton. Orcheston St. Mary. 
+ Borago officinalis L. Borage. Bradford-on-Avon, C.G. 
+ Anchusa sempervirens L. Green Alkanet. Bradford-on-Avon, C.G. West 
Lavington, P.R.F. 

Myosotis arvensis (L.) Hill var. sylvestris Schlecht. Basset Down. 


Echium vulgare L. Viper’s Bugloss. Hooker’s Gate, Wootton Bassett. J.S. 
and N.P. Stockton Down, M.B.Y-B. 
+ E. plantagineum L. Sleight Wood, C.R. det. J. E. Lousley. Not previously 
recorded for Wiltshire. The plant may have been a casual, but a careful 
search of the neighbourhood might reveal an established colony. 
t Calystegia sylvestris (Willd.) R. & S. Bromham, W.W. Chippenham, 
G.W.C. Near Dauntsey Station. Marlborough, W.W. Milford Manor 
B.W. Amesbury. 
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Cuscuta europaea L. Great Dodder. Near Elbow Bridge, Winsley, O.B. 
Atropa Belladonna L. Deadly Nightshade. West Dean. 
+ Datura Stramonium L. Thorn-apple. West Lavington, P.R.F. 

Hyoscyamus niger L. Bradford-on-Avon. Sugar Hill, Aldbourne, M.C.F.; 
perhaps the same locality in which it was found in 1940. 

+ Linaria repens Mill. Pale Toadflax. Lucknam, G.W.C. 

L. Cymbalaria (L.) Mill. var. pallidior (Rouy). Redstone Bridge, Standerwick. 

Orobanche Hederae Duby. Ivy Broomrape. Odstock, P.R.F. 

Nepeta Cataria L. Catmint. North Wraxall, D.M.F. and G.W.C. 

Stachys arvensis L.Corn Woundwort. North Wraxall, G.W.C. Murhill, 
C.G. Near Milbourne. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit L. var. nigricans Bréb. East Knoyle, L.G.P. 

+ Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus L.Good King Henry. Chapel Plaster, G.W.C. 
Charlton All Saints. 

C. polyspermum L. Many-seeded Goosefoot. Sleight Wood, G.W.C. 
Holloway, Knoyle. Bemerton, P.R.F. 

t C. hybridum L. Maple-leaved Goosefoot. Lake Woodford. 

Polygonum nodosum Pers. Large Persicaria. Limpley Stoke, O.B. 

Viscum album L. Mistletoe. On lime, Monk’s Park, Corsham, A.G:S. 
Farley, P.R.F. 

+ Helxine Soleirolii Req. Granny’s Curls. Limpley Stoke, O.B. 

Salix alba L. x S. fragilis L. Near Sutton Benger, H.J.K. 

S. arenaria L. x S. repens L. (S. repens auctt., non L.) Dwarf Willow. 
Grimstead, N.H.S. 

Stratiotes aloides L. Water Soldier. Pond near Gastard, A.G.S. Not 
previously recorded for Wiltshire. It is one cf the best finds of recent years. 
Mr. Spencer tells me that it appears never to flower in this locality. 

Neottia Nidus-avis (L.) L. C. Rich. Bird’s-nest Orchid. Comke Wood, 
Slaughterford, D.M.F. Fonthill Terrace, Hindon, B.W. 

Epipactis Helleborine (L.) Crantz. Broad-leaved Helleborine. Near Rudloe, 
B.W.W. Weavern, C.D.H. Winsley, C.G. 

E. purpurata Sm. Rockmoor Down. 

Anacamptis pyramidalis (L.) Rich. Pyramidal Orchid. North Wraxall, 
D.M.F. and G.W.C. West Dean. Stockton Down, M.B.Y-B. White- 
flowered form. Bishopstone, E.T. and H.W.T. 

Iris foetidissima L. Gladdon. Stert Valley, M.E.N. Winsley, D.M.F. and 
G.W.C. 

Allium vineale L. var. bulbiferum Syme. Skew Bridge, Wootton Bassett, 
D.M.F. and G.W.C. 

Ornithogalum pyrenaicum L. Mountain Star-of-Bethlehem. Neston Park, a 
slight extension of its recorded range, A.G.S. ; 

O. umbellatum L. Common Star-of-Bethlehem. Abundant at Toyd, P.R.F. 
+ Juncus diffusus Hoppe. Somerford Common. 

J. bulbosus L. Lesser Jointed Rush. Sleight Wood, G.W.C. and J.D.G. 
Longleat. West Grimstead, N.H.S. Lower Whitbourne. 

Butomus umbellatus L. Flowering Rush. Monkton Park, Chippenham, G.W.C. 

Triglochin palustris L. Marsh Arrowgrass. Froxfield. East bank of Fonthill 
Lake. 


Cuscuta europaea—Dryopteris spinulosa. 93 


Wollfia arrhiza (L.) Wimm. Rootless Duckweed. Wincombe Park, 1946, 
det. Dr. W. Butcher. Not previously recorded for Wilts. It is the smallest 
known flowering plant. 

Potamogeton polygonifolius Pourr. West Grimstead, N.H.S. 

P. Friesiti Rupr. Canal near Winsley. 

Zannichellia palustris L. Horned Pondweed. Christian Malford, H.J.K. 

Scirpus sylvaticus L. Wood Club-rush. Lower Whitbourne. 

Carex strigosa Huds. Broad-leaved Wood Sedge. The Warren, West 
Lavington. Whettam, W.W. 

C. laevigata Sm. Lower Whitbourne. 

C. binervis Sm. Lower Whitbourne, det. J. Lousley. 

C. pallescens L. Pale Sedge. Somerford Common, W.W. 

C. nigra (L.) Reichard. (C. Goodenowii). Somerford Common. West 
Grimstead, N.H.S. 

C. echinata Murr. Star-headed Sedge. Ravensroost Wood. Lower 
Whitbourne. 

Agrostis setacea Curt. Longleat. 

A. canina L. var. fascicularis (Curt.) Sincl. Braydon,W.W. Lower Whit- 
bourne. Near Stonehill Wood. All det. C. E. Hubbard. 

A. canina L. x A. tenuis Sibth. Lower Whitbourne, det C. E. Hubbard. 

A. gigantea Roth. Black Bent Grass. Boreham Wood. Weather Hill, 
Everleigh, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

Calamagrostis epigeios (L.) Roth. Wood Smallreed. Near Oaksey, P.R.F. 

Aira caryophyllea L. Silvery Hair Grass. Ravensroost Wood. 

Arrhenatherum tuberosum (Gilib.) Schultz. Onion Couch. Chalkland fields 
north of Pitton, R. W. 

Sieglingia decumbens (L.) Bernh. Heath Grass. Ravensroost Wood. 

Molinia caerulea (L.) Moench. Purple Moor Grass. Sleight Wood, G.WC. 
and j.D.G. 

Catabrosa aquatica (L.) Beauv. Water Whorl Grass. Near Sevenhampton. 

Poa angustifolia L. Railway bank near Standerwick, det. C. E. Hubbard. Not 
previously recorded for Wiltshire, but it may prove to be frequent. 

P. nemoralis L. var. firmula (Gaud.) Spenner. Eastcott, Easterton. Beanacre. 
Lea. ~All det. C. E. Hubbard. 

P. compressa L. Flat-stemmed Meadow Grass. Broad Blunsdon, 1941, det. 
C. E. Hubbard. Wall near Bradenstoke Abbey, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

P. annua L. var. aquatica Aschers. Allington, 1939, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

Glyceria declinata Bréb. Glaucous Sweet Grass. Pond, Easton Down, V.S. 
and J.D.G: 

Vulpia bromoides (L.) S. F. Gray. Squirrel-tail Fescue. Bury Hill. 

| Bromus mollis L. var. leiostachys Hartm. Liddington, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

t B. Thominit Hard. Widdenham Lane, D.M.F. 

+ B. carinatus Hook. & Arn. Fisherton, Salisbury, B.W. Not previously 
recorded for Wiltshire. The name is tentative, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

Dryopteris spinulosa (Miull.) W att. Narrow Buckler Fern. West Grimstead, 
N.HLS. 


ERRATA. Vol. lii (1947). 
p. 224, line 39. For ‘“‘ Hastings” read ‘“‘ Worthing”. 
p. 230, line 9. Delete record for Collet’s Bottom. 
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THE 1948 FLORA, SOME PHENOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The exceptional weather conditions in the spring of 1948 
induced many plants to flower abnormally early. Although I 
have kept records of the flowering date of every species I have 
found for many years, this year gave me the earliest dates on 
record for many species, some of these records, suchas the Water 
Avens Geum rivale which flowered beside a small stream near 
Chippenham, on February 12th, are quite exceptional. The 
average date for this species is April 30th. 

I could not find a Lesser Celandine Ranunculus Ficaria until 
February.25th, but l find this-plant is very erratic, Im 19431 
found it in flower on New Year’s Day near Lacock, but visiting 
the same group of plants in after years brought no such early 
record. The abnormal temperatures commenced at the begin- 
ning of March, a record of 74° in the shade occurred on March 
9th, and fine warm days and nights continued during the whole 
of March, April and May. 


The following dates for 1948 are the earliest I have ever 
recorded, covering some 30 years, for Wiltshire or elsewhere. 


22 Aodril Field Madder Sherardia arvensis 
3 May Milkwort Polygala vulgaris ‘‘Agg’’. 
iin el White Bryony Bryonia dioica 
By aie Goat’s-beard Tragopogon pratensis 
Sve Heath Bedstraw Galium saxatile 
Sapa. Cat’s-ear .  Hypochoer.s radicata 
a Dine Mountain Crane’s-bill Geranium pyrenaicum 
SS aie: Eyebright Euphrasia officinalis ‘‘Agg’’. 
TOvires Yellow-Rattle Rhinanthus Crista-galli 
Ge Deadly Nightshade Atropa Belladonna 
Pp ies Yellow Waterlily Nuphar luteum 
Been: Viper’s Bugloss Echium vulgare 
24 June Centaury Erythraea centaurium 
3 July Round-headed Rampion Phyteuma orbiculare 


The temperature of the water was evidently higher than usual 
producing the early flower of the Yellow Waterlily. All these 
records relate to Wiltshire and mostly to the Chippenham area. 


The spring and early summer flowers were very beautiful, but: 
the period of flowering was noticeably short owing to the very 
warm and dry weather. 1948 seemed to bea year that suited 
the Orchids ; on June 26th, on Morgan’s Hill, in the space of a 
few hundred yards, I saw in flower the Frog, Musk, Fly, Pyramid, 
Fragrant, Bee, Burnt and Spotted. 


By Gilbert W. Collett. 95 


This long spell of sun and warmth broke up on May 29th. A 
cool sunless period followed throughout June, July and August. 
It was said to be the coldest June for 36 years. 

These cold months, with a sharp frost on May 23rd, checked 
the later species—somewhat, and I have no unusually early 
flowering date after the end of June, but many species flowered 
well before the average. 

The autumn months of September and October were delightful. 
The foliage on the trees held to a much later date than usual. I 
particularly noticed how green and full of leaf the Elms were 
on October 30th, and it was wellinto November before the first 
big fall was evident. After this there was rain in abundance, 
but the mild conditions prevailed to the end of the year, enabling 
me to find the Dog’s Mercury Mercurialis perennis in flower 
on December 18th. The hay and corn harvests were above the 
average. ‘The grasses appeared to be unusually luxuriant par- 
ticularly my favourite Grass, the common but beautiful Aira 
caespitosa. 

To get a true phenological record of plant life one should 
record the flowering date of exactly the same plant or group of 
plants for at least ten years; but I have found this very difficult 
to carry out. I watched the Lesser Celandine for three or four 
years, and then the ditch was cleaned out, and the group of 
plants destroyed. Likewise the Ivy which was well established 
on a pollarded ash was eventually cut off at the roots by the 
farmer. Soil drainage, the cutting of hedgerows. the growth of 
trees, bringing about a change in the light or shade, all have 
their effect on the flowering of certain plants and makes com- 
parison from year to year the more complicated. But it is a 
fascinating study, one of absorbing interest, and one well worth 
attempting. 

I have recorded the flowering date of over 600 Wiltshire 
species in 1948, below is a comparative table of some of the 


common plants. 
Average Differ- 


Species In 1948 D 
ate ence 
Dog’s Mercury Mercurialis perennis Feb. 1b Febs 14 ae 8 
Colt’s foot Tussilago Farfara i 9 fae +12 
Spurge Laurel Daphne laureola tis [aE A 6 —5 
Lesser Celandine Ranunculus Ficaria Nee y5) 3 7f —18 
Yew Taxus baccata eh 417, pits + 1 


Wood Avens Geum urbanum Mar, 18 -Mar:: 7 —l1 
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Species 
Ground Ivy 
Marsh Marigold 
Blackthorn 
Cuckoo-Flower 
Cowslip 
Bluebell 
Garlic Mustard 
Hogweed 
Gt. Stitchwort 
Ash 
Wayfaring Tree 
Hawthorn 
Oak 


Bulbous Buttercup 


Ox-eye Daisy 


Elder 

Ragged Robin 
Privet 

Dog Rose 

St. John’s Wort 
Rose-bay 

Spear Thistle 
Angelica 

Ivy 


Wiltshire Plant Notes. 

In 1948 
Nepeta hederacea 25) 
Caltha palustris ues 
Prunus spinosa eS 
Cardamine pratensis SU ZS) 
Primula veris April 3 
Scilla monscripta * 3 
Alliaria officinalis e 3 
Heracleum sphondylium = 5 


Stellaria Holostea 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Viburnum lantana 
Crataegus oxyacauntha 
Quercus Robur 
Ranunculus bulbosus 
Chrysanthemum Leuc- 
anthemum 

Sambucus nigra 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi 
Ligustrum vulgare 
Rosa canina 
Hypericum perforatum 


Epilobium angustifolium 


Carduus lanceolatus 
Angelica sylvestris 


Hedera helix 
+ Early 


J une 24 
20. 
Jrulyer 7 


Sept 15 


— Late 


Average Differ- 


Date —_ ence 
wo 24 a 
- 7 —Ie 
April 1 +9 
1 6 +14 
9 4 sp 
el aS) 
ata +18 


Bs ka —1 
Maya aol +18 
Pac) +22 
pagan) +21 
April 13 — 9 
May 21 +14 
Beem +16 
Beha) +16 
June 20 +29 
Pe 4 +13 
Iulys nS +11 
2 See eal 
So elalk + 4 
BE 4 — 9 
Sept. 27 +12 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT. 
by B. W. WEDDELL, 13, The Halve, Trowbridge. 

Although the past year was a poor one, entomologically 
speaking, it has had its high spots. On February 29th, the 
small tortoiseshell was flying freely, A Humming Bird Hawk 
was seen on March 9th flying round the outside of my house. 
It must have been one of the few survivors from the prolific 
invasion of 1947 which had succeeded in wintering here. I 
hoped this would mean a brood of native specimens in the 
summer, but, alas, I never saw another. 

Towards the end of July a friend of mine had two wonderful 
evenings recording moths attracted to a powerful fluorescent 
light. He noted 102 species on one evening and 108 on the 
other. This is probably a record. 

In early August, under apparently hopeless conditions, in the 
middle of Salisbury Plain, another friend noted a suprising list 
of species to light, including a Pine Hawk and a Bullrush moth, 
as well as a number of Brighton Wainscots, the main object of 
the expedition. 

Two larvae of the Death’s Head Hawk were brought in to me 
in September, and I succeeded in inducing both of them to 
emerge safely in December. It was a great thrill again to handle 
these noble moths and hear their squeak. The last I had were 
in the autumn of 1933. 

I would like to thank the friends who have sent in reports, 
and hope that many more willdosothis year. Weare definitely 
short of news in this department from the north of the county. 
There must be members in the Swindon area who get about and 
see things in the summer. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
M.C. Marlborough College, A.E.B. A. E. Burras, Salisbury. 
N.H.S. R.W. Ralph Whitlock, Pitton. 
ash J. A. J. Smith, Bradford. R.P. C. M. R. Pitman, Salisbury. 
S.B. Stephen Blathwayt, M.C.F. M. C. Foster, Aldbourne. 


Bradford. E.M.C. E. M. Cawkwell, Mere. 
B.W. _ B.W. Weddell, Trowbridge. H.B.R. Dr. H. B. Renton, Devizes. 


Large White P. brassicae M.C. 11.4 

Small White P. rapae MEG-F. 26:7 
Greenveined White P. napi M.C. 27.4 

Orangetip E. cardamines M.C. 25.4 

Clouded Yellow G. edusa A.E.B. 24.10 
Brimshorne G. rhamni U.G:E. 28.8; M.C. 9.2 
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White Admiral 
Comma 


Small Tortoiseshell 
Peacock 

Painted Lady 

Red Admiral 
Silverwashed Frihillary 
High Brown Frihillary 
Dark Green do. 
Pearl-bordered do. 
Small do. do. 
Marsh do. 
Marbled White 
Speckled Wood 

Wall 

Meadow Brow 

Gate Keeper 

Ringlet 

Small Heath 

Purple Hairstreak 
Green do. 


Small Copper 
Brown Argus 
Common Blue 


Chalkhill do. 


Adonis do. 
Holly do. 
Small do. 
Duke of Burgundy 
Fritillary 
Grizzled Skipper 
Dingy do. 
Small do. 
Essex do. 
Large do. 
Lime Hawk 
Poplar do. 
Eyed do. 
Death’s Head _ do. 
Privet do: 
Pine do. 
Small Elephant do. 
Elephant do. 


Hummingbird do. 


Entomological Report. 


L. sibylla 
P. C. album 


V. urticae 

V. io 

P. cardui 

P. atalanta 
A. paphia 

A. adippe 

A. aglaia 

A. euphrosgne 
A. selene 

M. aurinea 
M. galatea 

P. egeria 

P. megaera 

E. ianira 

E. tithonus 

A. hyperanthus 
C. pamphilus 
Z. quercus 


C. rubi 


C. phlaeas 
L. astrarche 
L. icarus 

L corydon 
L. bellargus 
C. argiolus 


Zz. minima 
N. lucina 


HA, malvae 
T. tages 

A. thaumas 
A. lineola 
A. sylvanus 
D. tiliae 

S. popult 

S. ocellatus 
A. atropos 
S. ligustri 
H. pinastri 
M. porcellus 
C. elpenor 
M. stellatarum 


B.W. 27.6, M.C. 2.7 

MIC} 29:23) sME@sE. 13:3; 
H.B.R. 13.3, B.W. 23.6 

M.C. 9.2, M.C.F. 13.3 and 22.7 

A.E.B. 6.2 

IMC 13:6 

M.C. 12.6, M.C.F. 21.6 


E.M.C. 5.48, M.C. 8.5 

M.C. 13.6, M.C.F. 3.7 

M.C. 27.4, M.C.F. 20.4 

M.C. 27.4 

M.C. 13.6 

M.C. 20.7 

M.C, 25.6 M:G:P 517-7 

M.C. 8.5 

M.C. 20.7 

M:C. 27:4) RW 105, NUGE 
PALS) 

M.C. 27.4 

M.C. 8.5 

M.C. 8.5, M.C-F. 18.6 

M.C. 24.7 

MEE SIG 

M.C.F. 18.4, M.C. 26.4 and 
IES 

Me @2 18% 

IMIS SS) 


M.C. 27.4 

M.-@i27-4 MG be 2165 

ME. 2-7, 

Sle) ZS 

MC. 18.5 

M.C. 10.5, R.W. 13.6 

IMAG, WOE, SEP, 2X7/ 

IMG U5) 

B.W. 6.12 (bred) 

R.W.19.6, M.C. 27.6, R.P. 30.7 
R.P. 28.7, B.W.6.8, A.E.B.17.8 
NEC? 10:7. Re a2ean 

R.P28.7 


BW *.9.3) HUB Re w0s Ge 
Daphne flowers), M.C. 
16.5 
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Sallow Kitten 


Marbled Brown 
Swallow Prominent 
Pebble do. 
Iron do. 
Coxcomb _ do. 
Pale do. 
Bufftip 

Buff Arches 


Peach Blossom 
Yellow Horned 


Pale Tussock 
Yellow Tail 
Lackey 

Pale Eggar 

Fox 

Drinker 

Lappet 

Pebble Hooktip 
Oak do. 


Chinese Character 
Short-cloaked 
Least Black Arches 
Muslin 

Ruby Tiger 
Wood do. 
Garden do. 
Cinnibar 
Rednecked Footman 
Muslin Footman 
Common do. 
Scarce do. 

Buff do. 
Dingy do. 
Nut-tree Tussock 
Miller 

Popular Grey 
Knotgrass 
Coronet 

Marbled Beauty 
Heart and Club 


Light Feathered Rustic 


Shuttleshaped Dart 
Garden Dart 
Heart and Dart 
Dark Sword Grass 
Stout Dart 
Double Dart 
Setaceous Hebrew 
Character 


C. furcula 

D. trimacula 
P. tremula 

N. ziczac 

N. dromedarius 
L. camelina 
P. palpina 

P. bucephala 
H. derasa 

T. batis 

P. flavicornis 
D. pudibunda 
P. similis 

M. neustria 
T. crataegi 

M. rubi 

C. potatoria 
G. quercifolia 
D. falcataria 
D. binaria 

C. glaucata 
cucullatella 
confusalis 
mendica 
fuliginosa 
plantaginis 
caja 
jacobaeae 
rubricollis 
mundana 
lurideola 
complana 

. deplana 
stramineola 
corpli 
leporina 
megacephala 
rumicis 
ligustri 
perla 
corticea 
cinerea 
puta 
nigricans 
exclamationis 
ypsilon 

. obscura 

, augur 

. C.—nigrum 


22> PDD DD DOD ROO ENE Sb iby yb a 


R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 12.6 

M.C. 9.6, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 14.6, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 9.5, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 11.5, R.P. 28.9 
M.C. 7.5, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 12.6 

B.W. 7.3 

M.C. 6.6 

M.C. 12.6, M.C.F. 7.8 
B.W. 6.7, M.C. 11.7 
B.W. 4.9 

M.C. 1.6 

M.C. 24.6, R.P. 28.7, J.S. 10.7 
M.C. 25.6, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28,7 

R.P. 30.7 

M.C. 10.5, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 26.7 

M.C. 12.5 

M.C. 13.5 

M.C.F.30.4, M.C.8.5, R.P. 28.7 
M.C.F. 28.5 
M.C.7.7,M.C.F.16.7,R.P.28.7 
M.C.F. 6.5, M.C. 27.4 
M.C. 12.6 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 7.7, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 11.5 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 26.7, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

MC. 77 

MC! 7.7 

M.C. 13.6 

M.C. 23.5, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 23.5 

M.C. 8.6, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 1.6, 14.10 
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Double Square-spot 
Purple Clay 
Ingrailed Clay 
Flame 


Entomological Report. 


N. triangulum 
N. brunnea 
N. primulae 
A. putris 


Lunar Yellow Underwing T. orbona 
Large Yellow Underwing T. pronuba 


Broad Bordered do. 
Lesser Broad Border 


Least Yellow Underwing 


Pale Shining Brown 

The Dot 

Light Brocade 

Broom 

Nutmeg 

Shears 

Lychnis 

Campion 

Tawny Shears 

Broad-barned White 

Bordered Gothic 

Feathered Gothic 

Antler 

Dark Brocade 

Flounced Rustic 

Straw Underwing 

Large Nutmeg 

Dusky Brocade 

Confused 

Small Clouded Brindle 

Double Lobed 

Cloaked Minor 

Clouded Bordered 
Brindle 

Deep Brown Dart 

Angleshades 

Ear 

Crescent 

Bullrush Moth 

Common Wainscot 

Smoky do. 

Southern do. 

Shoulder striped do. 

Brownline Bright-eye 

Treble Lines 

Uncertain 

Brighton Wainscot 

Small Dotted Buff 

Brown Rustic 


Mouse 


T. fimbria 
T. ianthina 
T. interjecta 
A. advena 
M. persicariae 
M. genistae 
M. pisi 

M. trifolii 
M. dentina 
D. capsincola 
D. cucubali 
D. carpophaga 
H. serena 

N. reticulata 
E. popularis 
C. graminis 
E. adusta 

L. testacea 
C. matura 
H. sordida 
A. gemina 


 H. furva 


A. unanimis 

A. ophiogramma 
M. bicoloria 

xX. rurea 


A. lutulenta 
P. meticulosa 
H, nictitans 
H. leucostigma 
N. typhae 

L. pallens 

L. impura 

L. straminea 
L. comma 

L. conigera 

G. trigrammica 
C. alsines 

S. musculosa 
F. arcuosa 

R. tenebrosa 


A. tragopogonis 


M.C. 4.7, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 13.5 | 

M.C. 16.6 

B.W. 12.6, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 25.6, R.P. 28.7 
RP. 28-7, 

R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 15.7 

M.C. 4.7, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 5.6 

M.C. 13.6 

M.C. 12.6, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 13.6 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 12.6 

M.C. 9.6 

M.C. 14.6 

M.C. 13.6 

B.W. 6.9 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 11.5 

B.W. 6.8 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 13.6 

M.C. 1.6 

REP cou, 

M.C. 13.6 

R.P. 28.7 

B.W. 6.8 

M.C. 5.6 


B.W. 10.9, J.S. 15.9 
M.C. 10.5 

B.W. 6.8 

REP. 26:7, 

B.W. 6.8 

M.C. 14.6, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 11.6, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 9.6 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 12.5 

M.C. 4.7 

R.P 28.7, B.W. 6.8 
M.C. 4.7, R.P. 28.7 
B.W. 11.6, M.C. 13.6 


R.P. 28.7 


Double Square-spot—Purple Bar. 


Hebrew Character 
Powdered Quaker 
Lunar-spotted Pinion 
Lesser-spotted Pinion 
White-spotted Pinion 
Olive 

Double Kidney 

Brick 

Beaded Chestnut 
Barred Sallow 
Pinkbarred Sallow 
Sallow 

Satellite 

Mullein 

Shark 

Marbled Clover 
Four-spotted 

Golden Plusia 
Burnished Brass 
Plain Golden Yellow 


Beautiful Golden Yellow 


Dark Spectacle 
Spectacle 
Red Underwing 
Light Crimson 
Underwing 
Blackneck 
Beautiful Hooktip 
Orange Underwing 


Large Emerald 
Small Emerald 
Blotched Emerald 
Lesser Cream Wave 
Small Blood Vein 
Blood Vein 
Shaded Broad-bar 
Chimney-sweeper 
Early Tooth-striped 
Tissue 
Barred Yellow 
Autumn Green Carpet 
Water Carpet 
Dark-barred Twinspot 
Carpet 
Silverground do. 
Galium do. 
Wood do. 


Purple Bar 
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. gothica 


gracilis 
pyralina 
affinis 
diffinis 
subtusa 
retusa 


. circellaris 
. lychnidis 
. aurago 

. lutea 

. fulvago 

. satellitia 

. verbasci 


umbratica 


chrysitis 
iota 
pulchrina 
triplasia 
tripartite 
nupta 
promissa 


pastinum 
flexula 


. parthenias 


. papilionaria 
. vernaria 

. pustulata 

. immutata 


imitaria 
amata 
limitata 
atrata 
polycommata 
dubitata 
fulvata 
miata 
suffumata 


. unidentaria 


. montanata 
. galiata 
. rivata 


. ocellata 


M.C. 23.2 

M.C. 10.5 

B.W. 24.7, R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 30.7 

R.P. 28.7 

B.W. 20.7 

J.S.15.9 

B.W. 15.9 

J.S.'15.9 

B.W. 4.9 

B.W. 7.9 

M.C. 63, 14.10 
M.C. 12.5 

M.C. 10.6 

R.P. 28.7 

R.P. 28.7 

R.W. 27.7 

MC. 10.5,:R.P: 28.7 
M.C. 4.7, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 2.7 

M.C. 27.6, R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 10.5 

M.C. 28.9 

R.P. 28.7 


R.P. 30.7 
M.C. 18.7 
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B.W. 7.3, M.C. 13.3, A.E.B. 


14.3 
M.C. 3.7, B.W. 20.7 
R.P. 28.7 
J.S. 17.6 
R.P. 28.7 
R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 11.5 
B.W. 6.8 
M.C. 13.6 
B.W. 28.3 
M.C. 10.5. (hibernated) 
B.W. 11.7 
M.C. 14.10 
M.C. 3.5 
M.C. 5.5, B.W. 6.8 


M.C.F. 18.6 
B.W. 6.8 
R.P. 28.7 
M.C. 13.6 
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Streamer 

Small White Wave 
Line-speck Pug 
Dwarf do. 
Currant do. 
White-spotted do. 
Grey do. 
Plain do. 
Tawny Speckled do. 
Brindled do. 
Mottled do. 
Juniper do. 
V. do. 
Green do. 
Clouded Magpie 
Clouded Silver 
Early Thorn 

Lilac Beauty 
Scalloped Oak 
Bordered Beauty 
Early Moth 
Peppered 

Brussels Lace 

Grey Birch 

V. moth 


Latticed Heath 
Five-spot Burnet 
Six-spot Burnet 
Forester 

Cistus Forester 
Leopard 

Currant Clearwing 
Ghost Swift 
Orange do. 
Common do. 


Gold do. 


Entomological Report. 


A. nigrofasciaria 
A. candidata 
Eu oblongata 
Eu pusillata 

Eu assimilata 
Eu albipunctata 
Eu castigata 
Eu subnotata 
Eu subfulvata 
Eu abbreviata 
Eu exiguata 

Eu sobrinata 

C. coronata 

C. rectangulata 
A. sylvata 

B. temerata 

S. bilunaria 

H. syringaria 
C. elinguaria 
E. apiciaria 

H. rupicapraria 
P. betularia (melanic) 
C. lichenaria 
T. punctularia 
T. wauaria 

C. clathrata 

Z. trifolit 
flipendulae 

I. statices 

I. geryon 

Z. pyrina 

S. tipuliformis 
H. humuli 

H. sylvina 

H. lupulina 

H. hecta 


M.C. 9.5 

R:P.28-7 
NMUC:23'5! REPS 287) 
R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 9.5, R-P:28.7 
B.W. 9.8 

M.C. 10.5 

RP 28.7, 

R.P. 28.7, B.W. 6.8 
B.W. 27.3 

B.W. 4.3 

M.-C. 2:7 

R.P. 28.7 

M.C. 14.6, R.P. 28.7 
J.S. 11.6 

M.C. 11.5 

M.C. 18.7 

M.C. 6.7 

REP. 28.7 

B.W. 6.7 

M.C. 10.2 

M.C. 15.7 

B.W. 26.6 

R.P. 30.8 

M.C. 2.7, R.P. 28.7 


M.C. 6.5, B.W. 6.8 (melanic) 


M.G: 22:5 

R.W. 19.7 

M.C.F. 28.5, M.C. 1.6 
M.C.F. 8.7, M.C. 22.5 
R.W. 20.7 

M.C. 20.6, B.W. 26.6 
M.C. 6.7 

B.W. 6.8 

M.C. 12.5 

B.W. 23.6. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SECTION, 1948. 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
Fae See Sena: 
Balance 3lst Dec., 1947 ... 9 7 4 Postages and Stationery :— 
of Subseriptions at 7/6 °... 32:12: '6 Hon. Secretary ... de 166.0 
Reprints sold : 114.0 Hon. Treasurer . 49 9 
Coach Fares, Huish Meet- Hon. Meetings Secretary Leto 2 
ing 514 6 Printing and Typing sae OS 
Collections, _ Chippenham Expenses, Chippenham 
Meetings .. coe OM OTRO Meetings 162.0 
Collections, Salisbury Coach Hire, Huish Meeting 610 0 
Meeting ... Nae as ane 0 Magazine Reprints 15 50 
Wiltshire Archeological 
Society—Is. per Member 315 0O 
Balance 3lst Dec., 1948 ... 17 5 10 
£59219 0 £55 19-0 
Hon. Treasurer: Audited and found correct 
G. W. COLLETT, E. C. BARNES, 


31st Dec., 1948. 7th Jan., 1949. 
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A HOARD OF BANGLES 
FROM EBBESBOURNE WAKE, WILTS. 


by H. de S. SHORTT, F.R.N.S., F.S.A. 


On May 22nd, 1944, sixteen bronze bangles and a bronze 
torque were found on Elcombe Down in the parish of Ebbes- 
bourne Wake, the land belonging to Mr. G. G. Belfield, of West 
End Farm, in that parish. Iam indebted to Mrs. Belfield for 
permission to publish the find which in quantity and homogeneity 
is probably unique. It is a most fortunate coincidence that on 
the day the bangles were discovered, Mr. W. E. V. Young, of 
the Avebury Museum, had returned to his home in Ebbesbourne 
Wake on leave, and it was through his influence that the find 
was not dispersed and was shortly afterwards sent to the British 
Museum to be photographed and recorded. I am grateful to 
Mr. Young for allowing me to quote from his diary written at 
the time. On Monday, 22nd, after tea, he was presented, at 
Mrs. Belfield’s request, with three of the bracelets, and was told 
that many more had been found in the same place. Later in 
the evening he saw more of the hoard in the possession of Mr. 
Hedley Dimmer and was invited to visit the place of finding on 
the following morning. I will now quote from Mr. Young’s 
diary :— 

“Tuesday. May 23rd. 

This morning I cycled up to the downs above Monk’s Hole by way of the 
Hollow and Harvey’s Gate, where I turned right and went along the Ox Drove 
out to where Miss Belfield, her brother Michael, Hedley and Leslie Dimmer 
and Len Frampton were engaged in clearing away bushes, etc., along the strip 
of down on the northern side of the Ox Drove, preparatory to its being broken 
up for cultivation. Miss Belfield gave me the following facts relating to the 
discovery of the Bronze Hoard. The objects were laid bare by the pulling up 
of a large thorn bush near the S.W. corner of the fenced-in down about a 
week ago by Michael Belfield with his tractor. The method employed is to 
couple a heavy chain round the trunk of a bush or small tree, close to the 
ground, and then to drive the tractor slowly forward. The bush is then 
pulled up like a weed. The soil is very shallow here and full of flints, and 
the roots do not appear to grow very deepintoit.......... It was Len 
Frampton who found the objects yesterday morning, when he went to collect 
up this particular bush in order to burn it. He said they were all lying 
together and quite exposed to view in the shallow hole where the roots came 
out. The disturbance of the turf-covered ground at this spot was no more 
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than three feet in diameter, and the maximum depth, in the middle of the 
hole, was no more than nine inches. I must add that no digging had been 
done, as the bush had been pulled up bodily and dragged clear of the hole by 
the tractor. 

Miss Belfield’said that when Len got to the spot he picked up a number of 
the bracelets with his four-grained prong, which has a long handle, and hold- 
ing it aloft, called out to the others—‘ look at all these funny rings’. They 
then collected them all up and divided the spoil between them. 


Hedley Dimmer knew I was expected home yesterday, and it was at his 
suggestion I believe that three of the bracelets, roughly representing the 
different forms, were sent down to me. Miss Belfield said she took eight of 
them home with her, together with two pieces of twisted bronze, which 
evidently belonged to the torc, and that if I went up to West End Farm this 
evening, she would be very pleased to show them to me. Len Frampton took 
one heavy, solid one, and one of the expanding type home with him as his 
share of the loot. I was very perturbed at the disposal of these finds like 
this, knowing what a very important discovery it was, and I wondered what 
could be done to get all the objects brought together again. I pointed out to 
Miss Belfield the importance of keeping it all together, since a bronze hoard 
of this kind is almost unique in this country, and it would lose much of its 
archeological value if a single piece of it became lost. 


To return to the site where the hoard was found, I had taken the 6 inch 
O.M., a 100ft. tape, and a trowel up with me, and after Miss Belfield had 
shown me the spot I made a very careful examination of the hole in the ground 
to begin with. This showed clearly that no excavation had ever taken place 
there previously, and the only disturbance of the turf and humus was that 
caused by the pulling up of the thorn roots. I cannot believe that the hoard 
was ever actually buried, or if it was it could only have just been covered over 
- with a thin layer of soil at the time it was deposited there, for the following 
reasons :— 


No excavation of the underlying chalk had taken place, for I trowelled 
down to it and found it undisturbed at a depth of one foot below turf level. 
The finds, as described by Miss Belfield, rested on a natural layer of earth 
containing a very large number of flints. I took off the turf for some distance 
all round the hole later and found the natural layer of earth and flints extended 
around the margin of the hole and beyond at the same level, which was 
approximately seven inches below turf. Above this flinty layer, which must 
have been the surface soil when the ground was last cultivated, occurs the 
ordinary soft humus with few flints in it, covered by turf. This turf and 
humus layer must be regarded as growth and accumulation which has formed 
since E.I.A. times at the latest. The spot is right in the middle of a well 
defined lynchet field of the Celtic type, 58 feet from a steep negative lynchet 
(the nearest), which forms the boundary of the field on the west. It is also 
bounded by steep lynchets on its remaining sides and therefore comes well 
within the area of an ancient field system. This means to say therefore that 
the hoard must have been deposited there since the ground was last cultivated, 
and this is the most puzzling part aboutitall. There was certainly no evidence 
to suggest that it had ever been actually buried, either before the ground had 
been lowered to its present level at this spot by cultivation in ancient times, 
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or since. Indeed all the evidence points the other way, that it was merely 
left lying in a heap—perhaps in a bag or box of some kind—on the surface of 
the field. The spot is 442 feet from .758 at the S.W. corner of the fenced-in 
down, the down being bounded on the south by the Ox Drove, and on the 
west by the Union and R.D. boundary fence; and 111 feet from the latter 
fence at 411 feet from .758.” 


It was not until the evening of May 25th that Mr. Young in 
the company of Dr. R. C. C. Clay first saw the entire hoard re- 
assembled at West End Farm, and at their urgent suggestion 
the find was reported to the British Museum. It was later 
shown to Mr. Stevens, of the Salisbury Museum, where the late 
Mr. D. H. Montgomerie made a note of it on the 6 inch OS. 
map. Meanwhile, the bangles remained at West End Farm and 
in the face of more pressing affairs they remained unpublished. 

It was when judging an exhibition of local antiquities held 
last summer (1947) at the Young Farmers’ Rally in Clarendon 
Park that I first saw the bangles, of which I had no previous 
knowledge. Miss Belfield was there, and it was through her 
good offices that all the bangles but one (retained by Mrs. 
Belfield) were placed on loan in the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum, for the purpose of exhibition and publication. Miss 
Belfield also kindly showed Dr. J. F. S. Stone and myself the 
exact find spot which we examined with some care, not know- 
ing at the time that this duty had already been performed by 
Mr. Young. 

Some months passed before an air-photograph of Elcombe 
Down became available, and I am indebted to Mr. C. W. 
Phillips and Mr. J. Fox, of the Archeological Dept. of the 
Ordnance Survey, for the trouble they took in obtaining one. 
The accompanying map is based on that photograph, the OS. 
6 inch map sheets Wilts LXIX, S.E., LXX, S.W., LXXIV, 
N.E. and LXXV, N.W., coupled with an inspection of the 
ground. 

Unfortunately the land between the Union and R.D. boundary 
and the square dew-pond north of the Ox Drove, which had 
escaped the plough since it was weeded in 1944, was ploughed 
at very short notice just before the arrival of the air-photograph, 
which made the checking of the lynchets on the photograph 
rather more difficult. Most of them, however, were still fairly 
clear. South of the Ox Drove the land east of the twin bell- 
barrows had been ploughed, as had the land west of the R.D. 
boundary, to within a few yards of the barn. Between these 
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areas there was rough scrub where, for the most part, it was 
difficult to trace lynchets. It will be seen from the map that 
the field system ante-dates the Ox Drove, but that the deep 
dew-pond known as Wermere (W.A.M., xlvi, 9), from which 
an irregular heap of spoil still appears to be dumped on the 
south side is not chronologically determined. A_ shallow 
depression, now ploughed over, to the south west of .758 may 
be another dew-pond. As would be expected the lynchets 
defer to the twin bell-barrows, which must therefore ante-date 
them. The out-lying lynchets where the ground falls away to 
the north may be of Iron Age or Romano-British date. An 
early path leads down from the Ox Drove past the square dew- 
pond and along the spur to the low ground northwards. Here 
there are plentiful signs of cultivation on the lower levels. There 
is a profusion of Romano-British pottery in the rabbit scrapes, 
and some years ago Mr. Young found a bronze coin of the pre- 
Roman Dorset type in the same place, which he presented to 
the Salisbury Museum. 

We are only concerned then with the lynchets on the top of 
the down, which have a well-defined boundary to the north. 
Professor Hawkes saw the photographs of the bronze ornaments 
and said they were known types of the Late Bronze Age, the 
wearers being the Urn-Field or Deverel-Rimbury people of 
Wessex, who were also lynchet makers. As Mr. Young noticed, 
the finding of the bangles in the middle of this field system, 
within a few inches of the surface, means that cultivation had 
stopped before they were placed there, and the system can 
safely be attributed to that period. 

As all the ornaments were complete when lost or hidden, it 
is unlikely that they form a founder’s hoard. They more 
probably represent a part of the stock of a travelling jeweller. 
Their position suggests accidental loss. 

It is an interesting feature of the collection that six of the 
bangles show a deposit of tin. On three this deposit is thick 
enough to obscure the bronze core entirely. More of the 
bangles may have been coated with tin but an unfortunately 
drastic cleaning makes it difficult to decide. Three of the 
bangles have been so cleaned. Evidence for the intentional 
tinning of bronze at this date has not so far been forthcoming. 
It was suggested by J. A. Smith and Stevenson Macadam (Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ix, 428), who thought that it was applied to 
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protect the metal from corrosion, but Evans (Ancient Bronze 
Implements of Great Britain 55-7) who found it on rough cast- 
ings for flanged celts decided therefore that it was caused by 
an accidental chemical action. In that case he may have been 
right as much of the tin would have been removed when the 
cast was hammered, but the bangles are not rough casts and the 
tin may have been applied to enhance their appearance. Mr. 
G. V. Toomey, M.P.S., who is chemical advisor to the Salisbury 
Museum, has expressed his opinion that the tinning on these 
bangles could not have been produced accidentally. 

Kendrick and Hawkes (Archeology in England and Wales, 
128) consider that hooked wire bracelets and cast bracelets 
were imported but that the native torque persisted into the 
Late Bronze Age, the torsion being produced in casting, which 
is the case with the Ebbesbourne Wake example. The origin 
of the bangles may be looked for on the continent rather than 
in Ireland, where trumpet terminals were in vogue. One bangle 
only, the heaviest, has an engraved ornamentation of groups of 
chevronsfacing alternately toright and left and may be compared 
with the more elaborately decorated bangles from Ramsgate 
and Liss (B.M. Guide to the Bronze Age, 52). 

It is not usually considered to-day that bronze bangles of large 
size formed a currency, though this view was held a hundred 
years ago, and Humphreys (The Coinage of the British Empire 
(1854), pl. XVIA, no. 1) illustrated one of the bronze torques 
found in Somerset as such, as well as some massive engraved 
gold bangles from France. In case this question should again 
be raised, the weight of each object has been given in grains. 

Evans (op. cit. 460-3) gives a useful classified list of bronze 
hoards found up to the year 1881. Out of the 110 hoards listed, 
not one contained bangles or torques unmixed with other objects 
and only thirteen contained either of these two ornaments. Only 
four contained both. The greatest number of bangles in any 
one hoard was four and the greatest number of torques three. 
Seven contained torques and ten, bangles. From these figures 
the singularity of the present find is apparent. As the native 
development of bronze torques gives them an added interest, I 
have appended a list of those which have come to my notice. 

The Ebbesbourne Wake ornaments may be described as 
follows :—Four main types are represented. They are listed in 
order of weight. 
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Type A. Cast torque (one example). 

No. 1. Cast bronze torque, the torsion being of four separate threads 
produced in the casting. This torque is broken in three places and one 
of the hooked terminals is missing. Present weight 10973 grs. Plate. 

Type B. Massive bronze bangles of which one is ornamented, one is penan- 
nular and five others show a deposit of tin on the surface (eight examples). 

No 2. Heavy bangle without visible junction. Almost round in 
section, but slightly ridged on the interior surface. Chased round the 
circumference with a chevron design. Dark greenish brown patina. 
Wet. 2668 grs. Plate and side view. 

No. 3. No visible join or tinning. The section is oval but rather 
irregular. Wet. 2574 grs. 

No. 4. Heavily tinned. No join visible. The section forms the 
quadrant of a circle with one radius on the interior face. The three 
angles are bevelled. We. 22123 grs. Plate. 

No. 5. Possibly tinned but now darkly patinated. Join invisible. 
Almost circular section. We. 22083 grs. 

No. 6. Well tinned. Join invisible. Oval section, flattened on the 
interior and varying considerably in diameter. A small hole on the 
surface seems to have been caused by a fault inthe mould. We. 1567 grs. 

No. 7. Anoval bangle, welltinned with hammered join. The average 
section is oval. Wt. 1297 grs. 

No. 8. Possibly tinned. Nearly round section, slightly tapered where 
the terminals have been hammered together, flattening the circumference 
at this point. Wr. 1229 grs. 

No. 9. Penannular bangle which has been cleaned to bright metal. 
The section varies but is nearly circular. The hammered terminals are 
very slightly trumpet-shaped. Wt. 1146 grs. Plate. 

Type C. Light bangles with overlapped terminals with lozenge-shaped (three 
examples) or nearly round (three examples) sections. This type seems 
to be forged rather than cast. 

No. 10. Well patinated. Round section with tapered terminals. 
Wt. 858% grs. 

No. 1l. Well patinated. Oval section. We. 633 grs. 

No. 12. Has been cleaned to bright metal, in places. Lozenge section 
with slightly tapered terminals. We. 568 grs. Plate. 

No. 13. Has been cleaned to bright metal. Lozenge section, with 
slightly rounded terminals which only just overlap. We. 420 grs. (Mrs. 
Belfield has retained this bangle). 

No. 14. Patinated. Ovalsection with rounded terminals. Wt. 292 grs. 
Plate. 

No. 15. Darkly platinated, but has suffered some distortion and 
corrosion, so that the terminals do not now qnite meet. Lozenge section. 
Wt. 2784 grs. 

Type D. Children’s (?) bangles of thick bronze with hooked terminals (two 
examples. 

No. 16. Light bangle with dark green patina, tapered at the terminals 
which are formed into two hooks. This bangle seems to have been 
hammered out of stout circular bronze wire. It is fractured in one place. 


We. 65 grs. 
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No. 17. Similar bangle, also fractured in one place. Wt. 62grs. Plate. 
My thanks are due to the Department of British and 


Mediaeval Antiquities of the British Museum for providing 
_ the detailed view of bangle 2, and also to Dr. J. F. S. Stone for 
reading through the typescript and making many helpful 


suggestions. 


List of Bronze Torques found in England. 


Cambs.” 1, Burwell Fen. Twistedribbontype. Evans Ancient Bronze, 378. 


Dorset,’ 2) 


(in British Museum) Bronze Age Guide (1920), 55. 

_ ik Haselbury; Bryan. Dorset Field Club Proceedings, vol. lvi. 
(1920) 55. 

» several” Spetisbury. Evans Ancient Bronze, 378. 

53 5: Tarrant Monckton. Bronze Age Guide (1920), 55. 


fants. 2, Woolmer Forest. Evans Ancient Bronze, 378. 
Meondon I. R. Thames at Westminster. Bronze Age Guide (1920), 55. 
| Somerset 2. Edington Burtle—one of them twisted ribbon type. Evans 


Ancient Bronze, 377. 
Monkswood. Archeologia, vol. Ixxi (1921), 138. 
(part of) Pen Pits. Evans Ancient Bronze, 377. 
Quantock Hills. Evans Ancient Bronze, 377. 
Taunton. Archeological Journal, vol. xxxvii (1880) 95. 
Wedmore—one of them twisted ribbon type. Evans Ancient 
Bronze, 376. 
West Buckland. Evans Ancient Bronze, 377. 
Hollingbury Hill. Evans Ancient Bronze, 378. 
Ebbesbourne Wake. Vide supra. 
Wilsford, from barrows near Lake. Wilts Arch. Mag., 
vol. xxxvii (1912), 156. 

Note :—The torque illustrated by Humphreys, Coinage of the British Empire 
(1854), pl. XVIA, no. 1. was there said to have been found in Staffordshire 
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_inerror. The county should have been Somerset. See the text, op. cit. 25. 


Mr. Brentnall has kindly called my attention to the sale of 
the Duke collection of Lake House, mentioned in W.A.M., 


- xxviii (1896), 260-2, with a figure of one of the bronze lozenge- 


_ sectioned armlets, similar to three in the Ebbesbourne Wake 


hoard. 


There were in this collection two cast bronze torques, and 


_ five armlets of square or rounded bronze, and Mr. Brentnall 
| points out that it is not impossible that they were originally 
_ associated in barrows at Lake. We cannot now be sure of this, 
_ but in the Salisbury Museum are another torque and two similar 


bangles presented by Duke, and said to have come from the 
Saine barrow at Lake. They are numbered in Goddard’s List 
(W.A.M., xxxvii, 289, and 282-3). Referring to this similar 


association in a Wiltshire barrow of a torque with armlets, Mr. 
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Brentnall suggests that the Ebbesbourne Wake hoard itself may 
have been collected from neighbouring barrows by some seeker 
after treasure, and abandoned as an unprofitable find. The 
practice of barrow-robbing, he writes, is at least as old as 
Henry III’s time. 

With regard to the other torques and armlets of the Duke 
Collection, the statement (V.A.M., xxviii, 261) that one was 
bought by Gen. Pitt-Rivers and the other by Mr: Graves, is 
corrected in vol. xxix, 181, where both are said to have been 
purchased by Pitt-Rivers (Goddard’s List, 290-1). All five 
armlets were bought by the Devizes Museum (Goddard's List, 
277-81). 


Torque and bangles from Ebbesbourne Wake. Photograph 
by Philip Glasier. The inset side view of no. 2 Gust over 4/5th 
nat. size) was supplied by the British Museum. 
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A page from the British Museum Add. MS. 14252. 
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THE WEAVERS AND FULLERS OF MARLBOROUGH 
By K. G. PONTING. 


The laws of the weavers and fullers of Marlborough’ have 
been rather neglected by Wiltshire writers. They are, of 
course, well known to economic historians. They are found in 
the Liber Custumarum, the London Book of Customs, and were 
first printed in Monumenta Gildhallae Londoniensis, edited by 
H. J. Riley, (4 volumes). They appear in the Liber Custumarum 
immediately after an ordinance made in Edward I’s reign, first 
the laws of the fullers and weavers of Winchester, then those 
of Marlborough, finally those of Oxford and Beverley. It has 
since been shown that these were all taken from a much earlier 
manuscript now in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 14252), 
which gives a great many documents dealing with the laws 
and customs of London, none later than 9 John (1209). The 
nature of the handwriting is of the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. In the Liber Custumarum the headings have been 
changed from Norman French to Latin, and the text is in some 
cases more intelligible.” 

It is easy to see the object of these so-called laws; the 
London municipal government in one of their many contests 
with the weavers and fullers thought it would be a good thing 
to have with them details of the way in which the craftsmen 
were treated elsewhere, and asked the authorities of these four 
towns for copies of their rules.” The replies are admirably con- 
cise, if in some particulars obscure, as in the case of Marlborough 
and in the Oxford passage which occupies the rest of the page 
here reproduced. — 

This is the Law of the Weavers and Fullers of Marlborough. 

Be it known—that none may bear witness against any freeman. And if he 
buy his victual at the cost of three pence, or more, he shall pay his custom . . 
for as muchas he shall buy or for more. Nor may anyone weave or work except 


for the good men of the town, or have anything of his own to the value of one 
penny but what shall pertain to cloth-making (?) save as much as amounts to 


' The cost of the block for the plate which illustrates this article has been 
kindly defrayed by the author. 


* The Marlborough Laws are on p. 130-1, Vol. II (Riley), see also Leach in 
“ Beverley Town Documents”, Introduction and Appendix. 


5“ Ashley English Woollen Industry”, p. 20-2. 
VOL. LITI—CXC. H 
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five ells of cloth for clothing himself each year. And if any one of them should 
become so rich as to covet the freedom of the town, one year shall pass to see 
how he would make good without his craft. Andthe second year he shall tender 
the whole of his year[’s earnings?] And the third year he shall forswear his 
craft to become a freeman, if he does what is necessary for the goodmen’s 
consent. And that they (sic) may engage in any trading he must remove all 
his tools out of his house. 


The laws from Winchester, Oxford and Beverley are similar 
intone. All represent the weavers and fullers as being in a very 
repressed condition. Marlborough is even stricter than the 
rest; there if they wish to forswear their craft and become 
freemen, they must wait two years, and only in the third year, 
if they have the wherewithal to satisfy the town authorities, will 
they be allowed to forswear their craft and become freemen. 
At Winchester and Beverley it was only necessary to forswear 
your craft, put your instruments out of the house and pay for 
the freedom of the city. 


All the laws have the same object in view; their aim is to keep 
the workers distinct from the merchants of the towns. They 
can only weave or work for those in their own town, they are not 
allowed to build up a stock of cloth and thereby become a 


4 The Editor is responsible for this translation, such as it is. He has sub- 
mitted the original to Mr. R. B. Pugh and his colleagues of the Public Record 
Office, who agree that the text is in places faulty and some of its statements 
obscure. The lacuna in line 2 begins with an undecipherable combination and 
is thought to show that the copyist was himself in difficulties. For ke aprendre 
a in line 6 ke ceo ke apendra a is suggested (by the translator) but the future 
tense is awkward. The version in the Liber Custumarum here quoted for 
comparison may throw some light upon the passage. We are indebted to 
Dr. Albert Hollaender, F.S.A., of the Guildhall Library for a full transcript of 
the laws in the Liber Custumarum. This is the text, from folio 73 recto, col. 
1, of the Lex Eorundem (viz. telariorum et fullonum. The words apud Marleberge 
erased as redundant). It has been translated by H. J. Riley (loc. cit), whose 
version has been helpful for this earlier text. 


Ceo est a savoir, que nuls ne puet tesmoign porter sur nul fraunke homme. 
E si il achate sa viaunde al amountance de treis deners ou de plus si en durra 
sa custume an viscount pur taunt com il achatera ou pur plus. Ne nul ne 
puet tistre ne overer fors as prudeshommes de la vile ne avoir rien du soen 
qe aprendre de dras faire vaillaunt un dener fors ataunt come amounte cink 
aunes de drap a soi vestir par an. E si nuls de eux enricheist tant que il 
covette la fraunchise de la vile un an la avera pur veer coment il voudra prouer 
saunz soun mestier. Et le secund an profera tut entierement lan de son gre. 
Et le tierz an forjurra son mestier pur entrer en la fraunchise sil fait le 
purqueiet les prudeshommes le voillent. Et einz qil facent nule marchaundise 
deivent oster hors touz lour ustilemenz de lour mesouns. (H. C. B.) 
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merchant. The point in the Marlborough laws about paying 
threepence or more for their food is obscure.’ 

Economic historians have differed considerably about the 
reason for all these disabilities. The early ones—Riley, Gross 
and Cunningham—thought it was because the weavers were 
aliens, but there is no evidence for this. Indeed the more the 
cloth trade is studied, the smaller the part that aliens appear to 
play in its growth. Especially is this the case in the West of 
England. Miss Bateson in her studies based mainly on the 
Beverley documents thought that the weavers and fullers 
already had their own powerful gild organisation before the 
town received a charter and therefore preferred not to take up 
the new franchise, thinking that they were already well enough 
safeguarded; later, however, when the town organisation became 
more powerful it began to impose these disabilities on the 
weavers and fullers because they had maintained their own old 
organisations. Professor Heaton in his well known study of 
the Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industry (1920) rather 
agreed with this, but more recent research has tended to hold, 
with Ashley in his pioneer work and Leach in his Introduction, 
that the town authorities tryannized over the weavers and fullers 
as being the first industrial proletariat. If this is the correct 
interpretation it brings the position in England more in line with 
that in Flanders as explained by Professor Pirenne.® 


The most recent essay on the laws is by Miss Carus Wilson in 
the Economic History Review, Vol. XIX—The English Cloth 
Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries—and here the 
stress is laid on the industrial status of the weavers and fullers. 

“A close analysis of these laws show that the majority of the clauses refer 
not to the legal, but to the industrial status of the weavers and fullers, and 
that they are primarily concerned with the economic organisation of the 
industry and reflect the subservience of the wage earning craftsman to the 
capitalist entrepreneur ”’. 

Although we may not be certain how this occurred, there is 
no doubt that it was so in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries.’ 


° Mr. Pugh suggests that the threepenny limit may have been intended to 
prevent the richer weavers outbidding the freemen in some sort of black 
market. Was it a case of the medieval crime of ‘ forestalling” ? 


® See for example Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. VI, Chap. XV. 
7 Economic History Review, Vol. XIV, p. 49. 
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To the student of the Wiltshire cloth industry the chief — 
interest lies in the inference that by 1200 Marlborough was 
known as one of the most important cloth-making centres in the 
kingdom; so much so that London thought it worth while to 
consult it upon one of the most pressing economic questions of 
the day. It will be remembered that the earliest known charter 
of the town of Marlborough dates from 1204, and if Leach is 
correct in saying that the document giving the laws of the fullers 
and weavers is from the last quarter of the twelfth century, 
then the theory that the town authorities began suppressing the 
workers after they received this charter appears impossible. 


It has been generally recognised of recent years that the old 
picture of England having no cloth-making industry till the reign 
of Edward III is a mistake. During the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries it flourished in several towns, but Marl- 
borough is not usually given as one of them. Beverley, Stamford, 
Northampton, Colchester, London and Winchester are better 
known. Miss Carus Wilson suggests that Marlborough made 
similar cloths to London and Winchester, the cheaper so-called 
burels. At Winchester the merchants who dealt in these seem 
to have been called burrellers. They were freemen, and pros- 
perous, and both at Winchester and London we find them sup- 
pressing the weavers. 


Miss Carus Wilson also suggest that Bedwyn was a centre 
for these cloths, and on them perhaps rested that town’s some- 
what mysterious prosperity of which we know so little. Much 
of the magnificent church there was built about 1200, which 
would have been the great days of the urban industry. 


To return to Marlborough, perhaps the reason we have so 
little information about the cloth trade is because the laws there 
were even stricter than elsewhere. The merchant gild or the 
burgesses (they were really the same) not only prevented the 
weavers rising in the world but did away with them completely. 
Or, if this is too melodramatic,—and indeed cloth of a sort, but 
not the famous south-west broadcloth was made in and around 
Marlborough in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries-then 
maybe the reason for its comparative decline lies in the fact 
that the Kennet never seems to have attracted fulling-mills as 
did the streams that ran off the western slopes of the downs, 
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and the development of the fulling-mill is the main factor 
determining the growth of the clothing trade during the thir- 
teenth century.” 

Probably both factors combined, as indeed they did in most 
urban centres. In Bristol, in Winchester, in Beverley and else- 
where, the narrow exclusiveness of the merchant gild, struggling 
to stop interlopers, combined with a refusal to see that the 
future trade must follow the new fulling-mills, led inevitably to 
one result—the decline of the urban clothing trade and the rise 
of the rural. 

I should like to express my appreciation of the assistance I 
have received from the Editor in the preparation of this article 
and particularly in the matter of the text on which it is based. 


8 See Carus Wilson, ‘‘ An Industrial Revolution in the Thirteenth Century”. 
Economic History Review XI. Marlborough had, however, a fulling-mill in 
that century. We happen to have unusually complete information about it 


in Liberate Rolls, I, 278. Pipe Rolls, 1241-2,175. Close Rolls, II, 23. 
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THE ST. JOHN'S ALMSHOUSE, MALMESBURY. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR RICHARD H. LUCE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Among the ancient monuments of the old town of Malmesbury, 
after the Abbey and the Market Cross, the most interesting are 
the Almshouse and the old Court House at the foot of the hill 
on the road leading out of the town towards Chippenham. 
These two buildings are interesting both architegeuta ly and 
historically. 

They stand on the site of a medizval Hospital of St. John. 
The rest of the site is now occupied by some cottages and the 
Malmesbury Gas Works. 

An early historical mention of the Hospital is in the Register 
of Malmesbury Abbey, which survived the disestablishment. 
The most important manuscript of this is preserved in the 
Public Record Office and has been published in the Rolls Series, 
edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A.’ 

This contains a detailed Rent Roll of the Abbey in the reign 
of K. Edward I with a list of the houses and tenements in the 
Borough by streets and the rents due from each of them. The 
site of St. John’s Hospital is clearly defined to the area now 
occupied by the Almshouse and Court House and was rented 
to the Prior of the Hospital at two shillings and eight pence, 
one of the highest rents recorded in the Roll. The site was 
just outside the walled town in a built-up part called “ Nethe- 
walle ”’. 

Another reference,’ also from the Register, undated but of 
about the year 1265, deals with a dispute between the Prior or 
Master, as he is sometimes called, and Brothers of St. John’s 
Hospital and the Vicar of St. Paul’s Parish, Malmesbury, in 
which parish the Hospital stood. The dispute had to do with 
the infringement of some of the rights and perquisites of the 
Vicar of the Parish by the Prior of the Hospital. The matter 
was referred by the Vicar to the Bishop of Salisbury, who was 
then Walter Wylie,’ who appointed one of the Salisbury Canons, 
Constantine of Mildenhall, his “ Officiary ’’ to adjudicate. His 
decision is recorded in the text. It declares that in future none 
but regular members of the community, the Prior and Brothers 

1 Reg. Mal,, Vol. I, p. 119. 


2 Reg. Mal., Vol. II, p. 75. 
8 Bishop Walter Wylie, 1263-1271. Tomb in nave of Cathedral, S. side. 
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and Sisters wearing the habit* and badge of the Order may hear 
and receive divine office in the Chapel of the Hospital, and 
that for their offertory and lesser tythes the Hospital shall pay 
to the Church of St. Paul and its Vicar twenty pence annually 
and half a pound of wax in recognition of the rights of the 
Parish Church. The Prior and his successors as soon as 
appointed are to swear on the Gospel in the presence of the 
Vicar to observe the findings of the enquiry. 

The next reference is a very interesting Norman French 
document in the P.R.O.” dated 1389 in the 12th year of 
K. Richard II, nearly 125 years after the preceding. Itisacertifi- 
cate granted to the Town Guild of Malmesbury confirming 
K. Athelstan’s and other charters granted to the town. It then 
proceeds to relate the origin of the Chapel of St. John mentioned 


in the previous reference. It says :— 

‘And the Burgesses consider- 
ing the great and gracious gift and conferment of King Athelstan in his time, 
had a Chapel built in honour of God and St. John the Baptist in which chapel 
was ordained by the Burgesses that perpetually there should be a chaplain to 
sing every day for the souls of K. Athelstan, Dame Maud his spouse and the 
souls of the Kings of England; for the souls of the Burgesses of the same 
town and of their progenitors and successors and for the benefactors of the 
town. And after the decease of every chaplain another shall be chosen by 
the said Burgesses and put in the said chapel in due form and there to stay 
for his life ; the which chaplain has been thus ordained and has sung for the 
souls above said and all other Christian souls at all times since. To which 
chaplain and his successors men and women, some in their wills have devised, 
and some without wills by gifts have given, some before memory and some 
since and long before the Statute of the Religious Lands and Tenements,® in 
aid and sustenance of the same chaplain for the accomplishment of his great 
chantry which in such good manner was begun. The lands and tenements 
amount by year to forty and six shillings in all. 

“ And because the chaplain cannot live sufficiently on the rent, the Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the same borough gave him the remainder out of their 
own goods and also ordained before time of memory for the same chaplain a 
dwelling house for him and his successors and other goods to serve in the 
same chapel to wit: a mysall, a portos,’ a graiell,® a chalys, two pairs of vest- 
ments with the necessary towels, the which ornaments thus named amount to 
the value of x lib, the which goods are in the keeping of the said chapel ”. 


* Black gown with white cross. 

5 P.R.O. Chanc. Rolls, Rich. II, 1389, No. 443. Translation, W.A.M., xxix, 
p. 122, by J. S. Maskelyne. 

6 Statute of Mortmain, K, Edward I, 1279, extended 1392 shortly after the 
date of this certificate. 

7 portos=breviary. 8 sraiell=book of offices. 
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This certificate gives us no clue to the precise date of the 
building of the chapel or its exact relation to the rest of the 
Hospital of which it formed part. We must suppose that the 
Chaplain was not the same individual as the Prior or Master as 
he had a separate house of his own. 

It looks as if the chapel was built by the Alderman and Bur- 
gesses as a guild chapel, perhaps in some spirit of revolt from 
the religious authority of the parish Vicar who was the nominee 
of the Abbot, with whom the Town Guild was not always on 
the best of terms and with whom they had disputes’ over 
property. Perhapsan early example of a growing intolerance of 
ecclesiastical control and a desire for greater freedom of worship. 

Whether the trouble in 1265 was the result of the civic 
authorities encouraging the use of their chapel and chaplain by 
the citizens in place of the parish church, a tendency which on 
the complaint of the Vicar had to be nipped in the bud by the 
Bishop, we have no further hint; nor do we know how far the 
adjudication of Canon Constantine was successful in putting a 
stop to irregular practices, but it is evident that 125 years later 
the chapel was still functioning and endowed by the Guild and 
that they were still appointing the chaplains. 

Of the chapel itself all that remains to-day is the arch facing 
the road shown2in the sketch (Fig. 1), which must have formed 
the west door of entrance, and the arch indirectly above it 
must have been that of a window. 

There is no definite evidence as to the original size of the 
chapel, unless we assume that it covered the same ground as 
the existing block of almshouses, to which the arch forms the 
west face. This block is about 45ft. long from east to west and 
about 24ft. across. It occupies only a small part of the whole 
premises. But there is evidence that it was once structurally 
connected with other buildings both to the east and to the south, 
whether continuations of the chapel itself or other parts of the 
Hospital cannot now be determined. 

The architectural character of the two arches, though not 
sufficiently pronounced to give a definite date, is however help- 
ful. They are both blunt pointed arches, and the upper or 
window one is almost, though not quite, semi-circular, suggesting 
a Transitional or very Early English period. Only one of the 
four orders of the main arch is ornamented. This is of an un- 


9 Reg. Mal., Cap. CCCCXLIX. 
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usual type consisting of a series of hexagonal lozenges contain- 
ing quadrilateral lozenges each of which contains a small cross. 
This is more like a Norman or Transitional decoration than an 
Early English one. The upper part of the arch can be traced on 
the inside wall of the upper storey of the almshouse, the lower 
part being covered by a fireplace. It shows an ornamented 
moulding similar to that on the outside but of smaller pattern. 

So that on the whole one is led to date the arch from the 
end of the 12th century or the beginning of the 13th. A sound 
architectural opinion, that of Dr. A. R. Green, F.S.A., has sug- 
gested 1185 as about the date. The chapel would therefore 
have been built probably not more than 50 years after the 
building of the present Abbey Church. 

We have no other historical reference to the Hospital unless 
a statement in the © Eulogy of Histories” by the unknown 
Malmesbury monk has some connection with it. He says :— 
“Tt is believed that nuns dwelt where is now the Leper Hospital 
next the bridge”. From its situation near the bridge this Leper 
Hospital of which we have no other record, if not directly part 
of St. John’s Hospital, must have been indirectly associated 
with it. We know that there were sisters as well as brothers 
in the Hospital. 

As to the actual date of the disestablishment itself we have 
no record—our Hospital and its history are not mentioned in 
Kemble’s “ Knights Hospitallers in England—but it must have 
taken place at the time of the confiscation of the property of 
the Knights Hospitallers by K. Henry VIII in or soon after 1530, 
as in the case of similar St. John’s Hospitals. It seems probable, 
as happened elsewhere, that some of the revenue was devoted 
to the foundation of a school and an almshouse on the site of the 
old Hospital, making use of some of its buildings for the purpose. 

Leland, who visited Malmesbury in 1542,° only three years 
after the Abbey disestablishment, says in his “ Itinerary’”’ after 


leaving the town by the Chippenham road :.— 
‘‘ and I have rede that 


there was another Nunnery wher is now a poore Hospital about the South 
Bridge without the towne in the way to Chippenham ”. 
Soar From this it would 
appear that the St. John’s community had by then disappeared 
and been replaced by the Almshouse.” 


10 Leland, Itinerary, Vol. II, 
11 Moffatt, p. 121, Hist. of Malmesbury. 
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All that we know historically is that the property of the 
Hospital and other property which had belonged to it came 
eventually into the possession, partly by purchase from John 
Herbert and Andrew Palmer, citizens of London, of John 
Stumpe.. 

John Stumpe was the second son of the famous clothier, 
William Stumpe, who had purchased the Abbey Church at the 
disestablishment and given it to the town as a parish church. 

His second son John had succeeded to his father’s looms and 
business as clothier. He is known to have lived in the Abbey 
House within the old precincts and represented the Borough 
of Malmesbury in the parliament of 1584. 

In 1580 he generously conveyed the Hospital and the whole 
of its property in the town to the Burgesses for the sum of 
£26 13s. 4d. with the liability on them for the maintenance of 
School and Almshouse at £20 a year.” 

From the first Minute Book of the Old Corporation which 
begins in 1600 we learn that in 1616 for the first time the Court 
of the Burgesses was held at St. John’s, and so it remained con- 
tinuously thereafter. 


In 1623 the Minute Book gives a copy of a written order in 


which the Alderman and Burgesses decide that 

“they shall hence- 
forth hold and enjoy the School House, Kitchen, Orchard, Chapell. Garden 
and Almshouse as they now doe, to themselves and their successors for ever ; 
in consideration whereof the sd Alderman and Burgesses are to repair, main- 
tain and keep the said house in sufficient repair at their own proper cost and 
charge”. 


By a memorandum dated June 22, 1629, an allotment was 
made by all the Burgesses, only four of whom signed their 


names to the memorandum, the rest making various marks, 

to 
pay £20 for the maintenance of a schoollmaster and five poor pepell, to be 
maintained at St. John’s” according to the decree made that is as hereunder 
written :— 

“Item, The seven parts which are called Cooke's heath 35/- a year a piece; 
the 3 parts called New Leaze and the part called Port Mead Downes are to 
pay 30/- a year and the part called Clyatts 20/- a year and the part called 
Foxleaze 20/- a year; all make just twentie pounds on the yeare and five 
shillings over, which five shillings is to be paid unto the Alderman for the 
time being”’. 


The signatures or marks of the 13 Burgesses follow. 
1 W.A.M., Vol. 47, No. 164, p. 321, by R. H. Luce. 
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The Royal Charter of K. Charles I was granted to the town 
in the year 1635. 


In 1694 Michael Weekes, a citizen of London and Fellow of 
the Royal Society, but formerly of Malmesbury, endowed a 
charity from the revenues of land in Somerford to augment by 
£10 each the support of the Burgesses’ school and almshouse. 
The charity was placed in the hand sof trustees and a plaque 
commemorating the endowment is placed on the wall of the old 
chapel within the frame of the upper arch. The charity also 
gives 20 shillings to the Vicar of the parish for a sermon to be 
preached annually on the 19th day of July. It is probable that 
some repairs and alterations were made at this time. 


The property of the old Hospital, given them by John Stumpe, 
has remained in the hands of the Old Corporation ever since. 
The school continued to be held in the Court Room down to 
well on in the 19th century, and six old ladies instead of the 
original five “ poor pepell”’ resided in the almshouse until a few 
years ago. At the time of the Local Government Corporation 
Act of 1882, when Malmesbury obtained a new Mayor and 
Corporation, retention of its old property for all time was 
granted to the Old Corporation, who were allowed to remain a 
corporate body for the management of their property. 


The illustration (Fig. 2) shows the interior of the Court 
Room. Init are seen :-— 

(1) On the dais, the Alderman’s chair, dated 1842, bearing 
the names of the then High Steward, Joseph Neelde Esq., and 
of the Alderman Steward. 


(2) Four Coats of Arms; The Royal Arms of William and 
Mary dated 1693; those of the Borough,” and two others flank- 
ing the Royal Arms. One is the coat of the Earle family: Gules 
within a bordure engrailed three escallops Argent. Giles Earle 
was M.P. for Malmesbury 1722-1747, his son Rawlinson being 
his colleague from 1727-1747. They were then turned out on 
petition and replaced by James Douglas and John Lee. Giles 
was High Steward of the Borough 1741-2 and it was then 
probably that his arms were placed in the Council Chamber. 
The other coat: Argent a chevron Gules between three trefoils 

18 The so-called Arms of the Borough are really the seal of the town adopted 


in 1615 and so described in the Herald’s Visitation to Wiltshire in 1623. Ithas 
been used ever since as a coat of arms, as in the case of other small boroughs. 
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slipped Vert within a bordure Or, has not been certainly traced, 
though it bears a resemblance to the arms of Sleford, a 
Lincolnshire family. I am indebted to Mr. Graham-Vivian, 
Windsor Herald, for this information. 

(3) On the floor in front is the old box which contains .the 
volumes of the minutes of the old Corporation. It is of wood 
bound with a number of locks and bars of iron. To the locks 
there are six numbered key holes, so that six separate keys 
were required to open it. The earliest minute book dating 
from 1600 was described in the Wilts Archeological Magazine, 
vol. xlvil, pp. 321-326. The minute books are kept with almost 
religious care and access to them is only granted as a very great 
privilege. 

At present the Almshouse is in bad repair. A scheme too 
expensive to be carried out at present has been suggested to 
convert the Almshouse into a museum. The Court Room is 
stillin use. I have to thank my friends Dr. A. R. Green, F.S.A., 
and Dr. B. L. Hodge, of Malmesbury, for help given me in 
compiling these notes. 
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The death of one who was the actual or recent Chairman of 
the County Council (and for many years of its Finance Com- 
mittee), the Devizes Divisional Bench of Magistrates, the 
Hospital Management Committee, the Archeological and 
Natural History Society, the Salisbury Museum, the Governors 
of Dauntsey’s School, the Schools’ Athletic Association and the 
Agricultural Wages Committee, who had in his day commanded 
the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, served ’as High Sheriff and 
Deputy Lieutenant, captained for many years the County 
cricket team and held many other offices in Wiltshire, may 
surely claim a record in these pages as that of a remarkable 
public servant no less deserving of the name because his services 
were not given for hire. Colonel Awdry belonged to a great 
and honourable company destined to be reduced but not, we 
may hope, obliterated by the social revolution that envelops us. 
The list of his activities shows the astonishing variety of his 
interests ; yet it need not astonish us if we reflect that they were 
only facets of one overmastering interest—the county of his 
birth. 

His achievements in each of these fields have been acclaimed 
in council chamber and committee room, in the pulpit and the 


press by those most competent to estimate them. Our Society 


will chiefly remember him as its President throughout the last 
war and its Chairman in the no less difficult period that has 
followed. 

The Awdrys have been established in North Wilts at least 
since the beginning of the seventeeth century. Inthe eighteenth 
they were associated with the cloth trade and in all centuries 
with the Church, but not, of course, with these careers alone. 
Robert William Awdry, who died on February 3rd, 1949, was 
born on May 20th, 1881, the third son of Charles Awdry of 
Shaw Hill House, Melksham, and afterwards of the Manor, 
Littleton Panell, a partner in the well-known firm of W. H. 
Smith & Son. Robert Awdry’s grandfathers were Sir John 
Awdry, one of the founders and first vice-Presidents of our 


_ Society, and Dr. George Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury and 


formerly Headmaster of Winchester. Robert Awdry himself 
went to Winchester in the family tradition and thence to New 


_ College, Oxford, where he added a blue to his school colours 


for cricket. Returning to Wiltshire he followed the family 
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tradition again in joining the County Cricket Club, of which he 
and his brother were for many seasons the pillars and where 
later he was to prove in the post of captain the particular gifts 
which he used so effectively in many like capacities. He took 
a commission in the Yeomanry and in the 1914-18 war served 
in France as Major commanding B Squadron. After that war 
he succeeded Colonel W. F. Fuller in command of the regiment. 
For his public services and particularly for the part he played 
in the civil defence of Wiltshire he was awarded the C.B.E. 
in 1946, an order into which his wife had preceded him for her 
services during the earlier war. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Lewis Tosswill, of Exeter. There is one daughter of the 
marriage. 


For many years they lived at Little Cheverell, and there, 
just as the recent war began, their new home was completed, 
destined for all too short an occupation. In September, 1941, 
it was commandeered by the War Office and they were never 
able to return to it. The rest of his life Robert Awdry spent 
at Eastcroft House, Devizes, the victim of an increasing 
infirmity which gravely restricted his physical activities, though 
it was rarely allowed to interfere with his public duties and 
never welcomed as a subject of inquiry. Of this and other 
troubles, such as the loss of the-house he had built, in Browning’s 
phrase, ‘to be so glad in”, no murmur reached the circle of his 
acquaintance. Once only in the writer’s hearing did a regret 
escape him, when he spoke of the downs that he could never 
hope to tread again. But nothing would keep him from any room 
or company in which the interests of Wiltshire might be served 
—nothing but some aggravation of his disability, to be endured 
and as soon as possible disregarded. 


His instinct for the right conduct of affairs combined with a 
strong sense of humour may at times have embarrassed those 
under whom he sat, but those same qualities rendered him an 
admirable director of public business, which he discharged with 
malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as he saw it. He would never have applied to his own 
case those words of Abraham Lincoln, but they represent his 
aims and practice. So he continued to carry others with him to 
the fulfilment of his object, the founding of a branch of the 
C.P.R.E. or of a county college, the preservation of Avebury 
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theestablishment—perhaps the most striking achievement of his 
latter years—of a Wiltshire Record department in one of the 
pavilions of the County Hall. 


The debt of our own Society to Robert Awdry is very great. 
A member of the Committee since 1928, he became President 
in 1939, and found himself confirmed in that office for the dura- 
tion of the war. One incident of his presidency may here be 
recalled as evidence of his strict regard for principle. Every 
member of his committee was anxious, when the bombing 
began, for the safety of the many treasures of the Museum and 
Library, but opinions differed as to the best means of securing 
it. The conservative party feared disturbance and the attendant 
risks of loss and damage; the preservative party, if it may be so 
called, held that to leave our irreplaceable treasures in Devizes 
would show a negligence that any disaster would brand as 
inexcusable. The debate was keen but indecisive. One 
member who had advocated removing the more precious objects 
to a safer place voted in the end that no action be taken; 
the President gave his vote for removal, and the votes were 
equal. Then the President, as chairman, gave his casting vote 
on the side of inaction, holding that in such a case it was his 
duty to uphold the status quo. It was, perhaps, a moot point, 
but as no bomb fell anywhere near the Society’s premises it 
remained an academic one. 


It was during his presidency that the better housing of our 
collections, an old but always undecided question, became more 
urgent with the resignation of the Curator. As Awdry was 
also President of the Salisbury and Blackmore Museum, a 
unique opportunity seemed to present itself for the closing of 
the gap, if gap there be, between North and South Wilts, and the 
two-fold President initiated negotiations which might have led 
to some amalgamation of the two collections in Salisbury. Butat 
that juncture a generous offer from our neighbour, Dr. Waylen, 
made possible the acquisition of the house adjoining the Museum 
in Long Street. Strenuous efforts, in which Awdry and the 
ex-Curator were particularly active, secured the necessary 
funds, and the Devizes Museum entered upon a new phase of 
its existence, hampered, it is true, by the frustrations which 
attend all post-war activities, but holding at least the prospect 
of a fuller and finer usefulness in years to come. 
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With the end of the war the President resigned his office into 
other hands and became the first Chairman our Committee had 
known by that name. It was an innovation of Awdry’s own 
devising prompted by the knowledge that he could further our 
interests better than anyone else in the county and do it more 
effectively if he retained the right to act with authority on our 
behalf. It gave us vis ad vis the rest of Wiltshire a permanent 
spokesman, known and respected in quarters where little was 
heard or much forgotten of our Society’s aims andclaims. That 
this was his reason we may indeed surmise, but he would never 
have put it into words. We owed him already a wider interest 
in our fortunes reflected in many timely gifts of money and a 
growing list of members. With the loss of his guidance we 
have also to deplore the loss of the goodwill that flowed from 
Robert Awdry’s name. 

He won co-operation as it may best be won—not by argument 
but by example. A devotion to duty that forbade retreat, a 
sense of honour the more impressive because it was never 
paraded, a watchful eye for the best in men and the art to bring 
it out, a shrewd and saving common sense in all the many 
problems of administration and a gift for promoting harmony 
wherever he presided—these were some of his public virtues. 
‘That in private he was a diligent student of local history and 
genealogy was less widely known: county business and failing 
health had latterly curtailed his opportunities for these pursuits. 
But no distress could quench the cheerful warmth of his friend- 
ship or his loyalty to every cause that promoted the honour and 
welfare of his native Wiltshire. 


£50 
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Wiltshire’s Oldest Sarsens. The term “sarsens off the 
chalk” is now out of date in the old and well-known sense. For 
example, the big stones of Broome, Swindon, have a homeland, 
not a downland, origin. In other words, our supposed strays 
are not head’”’, as firmly believed until 1947. Woolstone on 
the Gault remains faithful, its blocks being truly “ earth-crept””’. 
There must be other Woolstones, but they do not concern us. 

Since Dr. Arkell’s classic paper, “A Geological Map of 
Swindon”, appeared in W7.A.M. in 1947, the bulk of these so- 
called “ head deposits” will have to be attributed to the Lower 
Greensand formation. Consequently a new type of wholly 
silicious sandstone boulders comes into existence, the Lower 
Greensand sarsen, as opposed to the strangely similar, but much 
later, Bagshot blocks of Ashdown, Avebury, etc. 

I have recently examined the Lower Greensand ribbon of red 
earth stretching across North Wilts roughly parallel to the 
Chalk escarpment and find its sarsens showing at the following 
points :-— 

Moor Mill Farm, Uffington, several. (This and four sites 
next are in Berkshire). Little Coxweil. two massive stones by 
the inn. Near Gallyherne’s Farm, one or two, very small. At 
Ruffinswick, many. Rugnall (or Fern) Farm has dozens. 
Hinton Marsh, a fair number. FEarl’s Court Farm and Mount 
Pleasant, a large total, one member of impressive size. Between 
Hinton Marsh and Earl’s Court is a field-path known as the 
Smugglers’ Way, which is paved and lined for some distance 
with sarsen pieces. At Foxbridge, on Ermin Street, a few are 
met with. At Upper Liddington Wick, very many. Some 
were blown out of the ground and smashed in the air raid of 
October Ist, 1944. Bomb holes and débris are still visible. 


Broome Manor must once have boasted many thousands, but 
they are fast disappearing to supply kerbs, setts, and road-metal. 
Plantation Field by Coate Water (W) alone has about 50, 
wholes and large pieces. The giant Longstone, 10 feet high, 
mentioned by Aubrey, stood in a Broome meadow until sold 
for paving stone. Park Field, the locus classicus of the new 
sarsens, for here only have they been seen (1938) deep in virgin 
sand, overlooks a marsh with 20 heavy-weights. At Coate there 
are many. Here a Bronze Age circle is formed of them, true 
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L.G. boulders, conglomeratic and drusy. Nightingale Farm and 
Ladder Hill approach (N) can show numerous examples. 
Marlborough Road (the old coach route) is paved in places 
with them. 


There are monsters at Clay Drove, Wroughton. At Coventry 
Farm nearby there are immense quantities. Elcombe, only one 
or two small ones. Can Court,a fair number. Thornhill, very 
many; two of about three tons each were recently (1948) 
removed in ploughing. Rodwell Farm, Highway, three or four 
large stones. Lower Penn Farm, Hilmarton, a very big one 
with several smaller. High Penn, Westbrook, and Seend seem 
not to produce them, though the L.G. spreads out here. 

This is not the whole story however. At Sevenhampton in 
particular and Stanton Fitzwarren these sandstone rocks are 
found, and Dr. Arkell’s long reach is not to be evaded by them. 
They too are Lower Greensand sarsens attesting, though on 
alien strata, the former presence here of their parent sea. 

JB. JONES. 


A North Wilts Celt. In the spring of 1948, while walking 
on the downs between Aldbourne Warren and Wanborough 
Plain, I was given a celt by the farmer who had ploughed it up 
on his land. It was in excellent condition, and I sent it to the 
British Museum for examination. The reply stated it was a 
ground stone axe of Neolithic type, probably dating from 2000- 
1800 B.C. A shallow depression worked in its side—by a 
trained factory hand?—proved an enigma to the Museum, which 
could not account for the pitting. “It looks like the beginning 
of a perforation, but axes of this shape were hafted without 
boring”. 


Wishing to know the kind of stone and its provenance, I next 
forwarded it to the Geological Survey & Museum where Dr. 
K. C. Dunham, the Chief Petrographer, recognised quartz- 
dolerite from the Whin Sill, North Britain. His report contains 


the following :— 

JME LOCK sa quartz-colerite.. .7:.. . . Dolerites from 
which artifacts have been made have previously been ascribed to a North 
Wales provenance. I am, however, of the opinion that sucha source cannot 
be substantiated in this case, since the dolerites of that area carry albitized 
feldspars (while those of the present rock are quite free from this type of 
alteration) . .. The nearest convincing source would be the Whin Sill of N. 
Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland and Northumberland ... ”. 
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Dr. J. F. S. Stone, secretary of the Sub-Committee of the 
South-Western Federation of Museums for the petrological id- 
entification of stone axes, states that of some 400 axes examined 
not one has so far been traceable to the Whin Sill, and considers 
the present specimen a “ very useful pointer”’ in that direction. 
He too is puzzled as to the pit in the side of the axe. He says: 


“T anticipate that your factory site will be found before long; so far 
archeologists and petrologists have not been very active in the north of 
England. But the recent discovery of the Pike of Stickle, Langdale, factory 
has opened their eyes to the possibility of other important sites”. 


J. B. JONES. 


A Bronze Founder’s Hoard near Ansty Hollow. Mr. E. W. 
Dare of 49, Salisbury Street, Shaftesbury, reports a small bronze- 
founder’s hoard, now in private hands, found © some time ago, 
in a gravel pit near Ansty Hollow by a clump of trees”. This 
site, which is beside the pre-historicroad known as the Herepath, 
is in the parish of Alvediston. It occurs on the 6” Ordnance 
Survey map of Wiltshire, sheet LXIX, N.E., and the 1” OS. 
map, sheet 167, 965251. The hoard was said to have consisted 
of one socketed celt with a single loop and some broken scraps. 
It may therefore be assigned to the Late Bronze Age. Its 
proximity to the hoard of bangles from Ebbesbourne Wake 
(1944) (supra, p. 104 et seq) and the Donhead St. Mary founder’s 
hoard of 1896 (WV.A.M. xxxvii) is noteworthy. 

H. de S. SHORTT. 


A La Tene I Fibula from Cold Kitchen Hill. The bronze 
fibula of La Tene I date, of which the accompanying figure is a 
drawing, was found in September, 1947, on Cold Kitchen Hill, 
by Mrs. C. A. R. Nevill, of Birdstown, Burnfoot, Co. Donegal, 
and kindly placed by her on loan in the Salisbury Museum. On 
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top of the globular returned foot a dark red stone is set, possibly 
a garnet, and a piece of plate bronze has been rolled to form a 
spring-peg. ‘The pinis missing, and from a mass of rust adher- 
ing to the coiled spring it seems very probable that the pin was 
either made of, or repaired with, iron. Similar incrustation was. 
found on two La Tene I fibulae at All Cannings Cross (All 
Cannings Cross (1923) pl. XVIII, 12, 13), but there the bronze 
pins survived and perhaps the spring-pegs were made of iron. 
Unpublished material in the Salisbury Museum from Cold 
Kitchen is nearly all of Romano-British date, and although finds. 
from the excavations by E. H. Goddard and R. Nan Kivell in 
the Devizes Museum (Catalogue (1934) pt. II, 115-30) show 
many items of pre-Roman date including some rare La Tene II 
fibulae, this may be the earliest, and the only La Tene I, example 
sofarfound. The type, which belongs pre-eminently to Wessex,, 
is of Fox’s Phase A. (Arch. Camb. (1927) lxxxii, 67 et. seq.), and 
may be compared with examples from Blandford, West Kennet, 
and Hanging Langford Camp, the last now in the Salisbury 
Museum. The stone in the foot is more usual in Phase B. 
H. de S. SHORTT. 


The Fall of the Wiltshire Monasteries. A detailed account 
by the Rev. W. Gilchrist Clark appeared under this title in 
W.A.M. xxviii (June, 1896), anda search of intervening volumes 
reveals no dissatisfaction with his statements. Nevertheless it 
appears that errors crept into his appendices, attributable no 
doubt in the main to faulty proof reading, and Mr. J. M. Prest 
has collected them. The lapse of 50 odd years makes it no less 
desirable that truth should prevail, and Mr. Prest’s list is here 
published in the hope that it may somehow catch the eye of 
future investigators. 

Appendix A. (page 309) 

The report on smaller Wiltshire houses is no longer Chantry Certificate no. 
w00im:2: ltis SC’ 12/33/27. 

Maiden Bradley :—[A] ‘‘ £199: 16: 4 for the demaynes of the same” should 
read ‘‘ £199: 16: 4 with £3: 6: 4 for the demaynes of the same”. [C] ‘“hindes 
9”’ should read *‘ hindes 3”’. 

Farley :—[E] “juells and plate £30: 3: 3” should read juells and plate 
meat oS". 

Lacock .—[E] ‘* Goods £360 : 19: 0” should read Goods ‘“‘ £361: 10:0”, but 
this mistake is in the original manuscript. 

Kynton :—[E] “stuffe 2s. 10d.” should read “ stuffe £3: 12:10’’. 

Stanley —[E] ‘“ stutfe £14:9:2” should read “ stuffe £14: 19:2”, 
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Pulton:—‘ upon payne of £150” should read ‘‘ upon payne of £100”. 
Ederos:—[A] “£10: 8: 2 for the demaynes of the same” should read 
“£9: 8: 2 for the demaynes of the same ”’. : 

Appendix B (page 312). 
In addition to those marked f the following were still being paid pensions 


2 and 3 Philip and Mary (Cardinal Pole’s certificate of pensions. E 164, 
vol. 31). 


Easton. Henry Bryan 

Kingswood. Thomas Reding Nicholas Acton 
John Sodbury Thomas Orcharde 
Nicholas Hampton John Stonley 
William Pakker (Parcar, p.313) 

Marlborough, John Sympson Thomas Welborne 

St. Margaret. John Boddeley (Rodley p. 314) 

Bradenstoke. Rafe Hyll John Playsterer 
Edward Bruer Thomas Baker 
James Wykam John Hancock 
Richard Tomson James Cole 
Robert Ware (Richard p. 315) 

Malmesbury. Walter Stacye John Horsely 
Walter Sutton Thomas Stanley 
Richard Asheton Thomas Froster 


Antonie Malmesburie 


Ancient burial ground at East Knoyle. We are indebted 
to Mr. N. Teulon Porter of the Shaftesbury and District His- 
torical Society for the following communication. The date was 
in April of this year. 

There is evidence of the likelihood or even probability that 
on the land now occupied by small houses and their gardens just 
beyond the lane north of East Knoyle church, there was a 
previous church and burial ground. Thanks to the viligance 
and intelligence of Messrs. Langdown Bros. of Mere my atten- 
tion was drawn to some 3 or 4 burials ina garden. The filling in 
of the graves had been very careful: bottom soil, middle and 
top all replaced in order. In this filling were some very early 
and thin plain window glass and pot-sherds of 14-15th cent. 
date and many broken bone fragments. I interpret this as in- 
dicating that the site was a graveyard of long standing, where 
one generation of graves after another were sunk through each 
other, and that some of the later ones at least were burials of an 
even later date than the present church. The glass was probably 
débris of the former church. It is possible that (a) the old 
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church was found to be too small and its site also, or (b) that 


it began to slide and crack owing to the steep slope and that 
a new and larger and flatter site was chosen just below it for 
the new building, which is 13-14th cent. The graves were very 
deep (7ft.) owing to the sites having been in later times covered 
up terrace-wise to reduce the pitch of the subsequent cottage 
gardens.” 

Romano-British burial at Bradford-on-Avon. On January 
27th, 1949, at the offices of the Bradford Urban Council, I 
inspected a stone coffin containing human bones, which had 
been unearthed by workmen digging a trench on the Council’s 
housing site in a field known as “ Churches”’, north of the pre- 
historic site at Budbury. 

The coffin, the external measurements of which were 3’ x 1’ 8” 
x 93” deep, consisted of a roughly tooled block of oolite lime- 
stone, the head-end of which had a rounded shape; the sides 
and base were more or less straight. This block had been 
hollowed out into a tapering cavity, measuring 2’ 2” long by 9” 
wide at the head-end, and 7” wide at the base; the cavity was 
about 74” deep and had been tooled to a fairly good surface. 
There were the remains of a stone cover, part of which was 
missing, roughly of the same size and shape as the coffin and 
about 3%” thick. 

The coffin contained a layer of loose, dark brown soil in 
which were visible some small bones. These bones were picked 
out from the soil and on examination were found to be the 
fragmentary remains of the skeleton of a small child, probably 
not exceeding the age of 9 months at the date of death. There 
was no skull present nor any obvious remains of a skull; no 
vertebrae were present, and many bones, large and small were 
missing. These may have been abstracted at some period or 
may have decayed naturally, though I think that the latter is 
unlikely. 

I also examined the fragments of at least three small, pot- 
bellied jars of red pottery of a type commonly found on R.B. 
sites. These fragments, I understand, were found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the interment but not in the coffin. 

I then visited the site of the “find”. The hole in which the 
coffin had been found had been filled in. On examining the 
material which had been excavated in digging the trench, which 
extended for about 50 yards, many sherds of R.B. pottery of 
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various types were seen, especially in one or two sections, where 
the soil was nearly black in colour as contrasted with the pre- 
vailing excavated material, which chiefly consisted of the local 
oolite “ brash” mingled with reddish soil. 

I do not think that there is any doubt that this is a R.B. in- 
terment of a very young child, and the general appearances at 
the site indicate the probable presence of a R.B. habitation, 
possibly a villa. 

A somewhat similar interment, of a young adult, was found 
near Corsham in October, 1942 (W.A.M., vol. 1, p. 371), and 
two similar small coffins containing bones were unearthed in 
1939 when the Colerne aerodrome was being prepared. These 
latter were in immediate proximity to the well-known Colerne 
villa site. A. SHAW-MELLOR. 


A School Archzxological Society. To the small number of 
schools in this county which interest themselves in its antiquities 
to the extent of running societies for the purpose we are glad to 
add the name of Bishop Wordworth’s School, Salisbury, and to 
print this brief account of its activities submitted by Victor 
Collins, late vice-president. 

“ The Archzological Society was founded in 1946. It has 
assisted in excavations at Roman and Saxon Southampton, an 
Early Iron Age Farm, a Pagan Saxon cemetery and other sites. 
Just prior to their destruction, an Early Bronze Age ditch, a 
Romano-British site and two Iron Age villages were excavated 
by the Society. Two Romano-British and three Iron Age 
villages have been surveyed. Other activities include lectures, 
museum work, camping, caving and photography. Over 3,500 
miles have been cycled. Membership is now about 30. A 
Prehistoric and Roman Museum was opened in 1947”. 

Savernake Forest. In January of this year the War Depart- 
ment surrendered control, and the Forest returned into the 
hands of the Marquess of Ailesbury and the Forestry Com- 
missioners. For the best part of ten years access has been 
restricted to the holders of passes save on the public high roads 
which traverse the area. Henceforward the public will enjoy 
its traditional privileges and will use them, we hope, with proper 
regard for the preservation of the amenities. Instead of the 
American notices which proclaimed © No loitering, no picnicing ” 
we read only the familiar “ No litter”. Itisa pity it cannot yet 
be accompanied by the assurance “ No barbed wire” 
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(The Editor invites all who are in a position to do so to assist in making 
the record under this heading as complete as possible. Books sent for review 
pass eventually to the Museum Library, an extensive collection of Wiltshire 
material to which such additions are particularly welcome]. 


A Wiltshire Home. A Study of Little Durnford by Dorothy Devenish 
(Batsford, 1948, 12/6). 

An English Farmhouse and its Neighbourhood by Geoffrey Grigson (Max 
Parrish, 1948, 21/-. 

Both these books describe a house in Wiltshire and the country round it, 
but the houses are comparable only in their age, and their settings are wholly 
different. For the first book Edith Olivier wrote an introduction (the last 
of her published utterances on the county she loved) describing the middle 
reaches of the Avon and the seven manors that share its valley with Little 
Durnford, surely the most beautiful stretch on all the river. The jacket of the 
book is from a water colour of Great Durnford, the frontispiece from a paint- 
ing showing Little Durnford itself, both pleasantly reproduced in colour, and 
there are many photographs of the places and people of whom the author has 
to tell. The end-papers are a plan of the grounds and a map of the estate, 
for Miss Devenish (who here retains her maiden name) would have us as 
familiar as such means can make us with the landscape she describes. 

Her purpose is to record a household as part of a social system which two 
world earthquakes have shattered beyond repair. The life she describes in its 
simple graciousness is giving place to another—we do not yet know what. But 
it is the merit of this book that it records without repining. Miss Devenish 
cannot fail to have her regrets, but they are revealed only in the loving detail 
of her descriptions. ‘We could wish that she had made it a little easier to 
decide to which decade of the century some of these belong. 

Mr. Grigson’s reticences concern, not dates, but places. “It would not be 
quite true”’, he tells us, “if I were to say that Netton and Ashton Farm do not 
exist; but it is true that they are not to be found on the Ordnance map”. 
Yet even that is not quite true, for there is a Netton in Miss Devenish’s 
Durnford, and it has led one reviewer to place ‘“‘ Ashton Farm” in South Wilts. 
But the mystification is hardly more serious than that of the journalists who 
wanted to be scurrilous about the Pr-nce R-g-nt. 

Round Mr. Grigson’s ‘““ Netton” there is none of the graciousness that dis- 
tinguished Miss Devenish’s Durnford. A sterner word is needed for the 
“Netton” atmosphere. The theme of an outworn agricultural system in a 
region of despondency does not make a cheerful book, though among the actual 
inhabitants cheerfulness will doubtless keep breaking in. 

Mr. Grigson’s seven miles of melancholy run from Wroughton to Clevancy 
with intervals, as he admits, of evident prosperity’ Habitation tends to seek 
the greensand under the escarpment, though landslips make settlement pre- 
carious. Gault and other clays pave the open plain beyond—a pastoral region, 
conforming in the character of its indigenae to Aubrey’s famous description, 
but hardly on that account a region of despondency. Partly in local conditions, 
partly in conditions common to English agriculture on every soil, Mr. 
Grigson finds the reasons for his gloom. He traces the English peasant from 
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the Saxon settlements to the present day and finds his progress unimpressive. 
That all was not well with the English countryside we have been told before, 
but the remedy, in Mr. Grigson’s view, involves changes as fundamental as 
the reform of our road system to meet the problem of the internal combustion 
engine, and he despairs of both. 

However, Mr. Grigson’s main concern is not the English farmer, but an 
English farmhouse and its building materials—the chalk and sarsen, timber, 
brick and tile used in the vernacular structures of this region, the concrete 
and galvanised iron with which a graceless age isreplacing them. Mr. Hennell’s 
30 colour photographs illuminate the theme without enlivening it. They are 
beautiful photographs, but the subjects are commonly depressing. It may be 
that the colours sometimes lie beyond the range of normal vision save on the 
focussing screen of a camera or viewed between one’s legs— a stance that 
becomes less usual with advancing years—but no one will deny the technical 
excellence of Mr. Hennell’s work. The choice of subject was imposed by 
Mr. Grigson’s quest for examples of his building materials. ‘‘ The Ruins” and 
*““More of the Ruins” are two of the chapter-headings, and a third is 
“ Lichenology”. More than most of us Mr. Grigson likes ruins, or he would 
not have taken Mr. Hennell twice to Bupton. But lichens, the agents and 
evidence of decay, he loves, and channelled thatch and rotting beams and all 
the patch-work indignities that these farm-buildings have endured are pre- 
sented to our view till we almost blush for our intrusion. There are ruins that 
scorn our pity, but not these. What, one wonders, would Mr. Grigson have 
exposed, had he chosen Miss Devenish’s Avon valley for his investigations ? 

The title-page contains a third name. Mr. John Piper’s part, once we are 
past the characteristic jacket, is the least obvious, but to him the idea of the 
book is ascribed. In Mr. Grigson’s hands it has become a notable volume, 
mournful from the very nature of its inquiry but sincere and, it may be added, 
courageous. Fie Gav: 


White Horses and other Hill Figures by Morris Marples. Line drawings 
by Olive Marples (Country Life Ltd. 21/-). 

This book is a work of filial piety, for it is largely based on notes collected 
by the author’s father. It is a comprehensive volume ranging in space from 
the quartz-lined stag of Mormond, Aberdeenshire, to the vanished giants of 
Plymouth Hoe and in time from the Uffington figure to the horse at Pewsey 
designed by Mr. Marples senior in 1937. Even the recently revealed white 
horse of Rockley Down is noted. Besides the Giant of Cerne and the Long 
Man of Wilmington, the white crosses of the Chilterns and modern cuttings 
like the Whipsnade lion and the regimental badges and mascots of Salisbury 
Plain are recorded, as well as figures no longer visible, such as that which gave 
its name to the Warwickshire Vale of the Red Horse. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Marples’ work is its documentation. It 
is remarkable that, except the Berkshire horse, first known from a MS. of the 
late twelfth century, no surviving figure is mentioned in any known record of 
earlier date than the eighteenth century. Some that have since vanished were 
mentioned in the intervening years: Gogmagog (Plymouth) in 1486, Corineus, 
its later companion, in 1630, the giant of Wandlebury Camp near Cambridge 
in 1605 and its Oxford rival on Shotover Hill some 50 years later. But it is 
surely extraordinary that we have no reference to the Cerne Giant before 1764 
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or to the Long Man of Wilmington before 1779. Speculation may assign, with 
every justification short of actual evidence, to both, as to the Uffington horse, 
a date before the Christian era, buta glance at one of Mr. Marples’ illustrations 
does nothing to reassure us as to the value of any theory based on the present 
appearance of these monuments. On page 38 there are four representations 
of the Berkshire figure at dates between 1813 and 1936, and we notice that the 
beaked jaws and the straight back are absent in the earliest, taken from Lyson’s 
Britannia. Much has been built upon the present resemblance to the hen- 
headed horses of ancient design as also on the disjecta membra of the animal, 
more completely severed, it would seem, in Lyson’s day than in ours. Where 
is the assurance that successive scourings have not rendered the morphological 
evidence quite unreliable? Yet with the Cerne Giant it must be otherwise. 
Nothing but a rigorous conservatism could have preserved that figure intact: 
no recent age could have originated it. 

Of our Wiltshire figures the earliest is the Westbury horse (not looking its 
best on the dust cover of this book). It is first mentioned in 1742 as a fairly 
recent creation, a monstrosity in its original form suggestive of a kind of two- 
man hobby horse. It faced, like the Berkshire horse and no other save the 
mounted charger of Weymouth, tothe right. But in 1772 it was absorbed into 
a larger and more normal animal under the direction of Lord Abingdon’s 
steward, a man of the name of Gee. We may admire the ambiguity, if we cannot 
share the regret, of Mr. Marples’ sigh: **‘ What would we not give for the 
saddled dachshund of the pre-Gee period!” 

No one since Plenderleath has attempted what Mr. Marples has achieved, 
a sober and informed account of our turf-incised monuments amply illustrated 
in outline or by photographs. He eschews new speculation with commend- 
able restraint save only in his proposal to take the Uffington horse back to 
the Bronze Age, whither this reviewer cannot follow him. In his pages we 
may find all that is surely known of a curious, ungainly art whose origins 
appear to be lost somewhere in the Celtic night. HeiGeB: 


Finds of Greek coins in the British Isles, by J. D. Milne, M.A., D. Litt. 
(O.U.P. 1948, 5/-). 

It is to be hoped that other readers will not take so narrow a view of 
this interesting publication with its four appendices and three maps as 
the present writer is constrained to do. So far Wiltshire has yielded only 
two Greek coins, both “autonomous” (i.e. independent of, and therefore 
earlier than, the Roman Empire), and to them and their implications as in- 
terpreted by Dr. Milne’s wider picture this notice must be confined. One was 


a silver piece of Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.) found near Old Sarum, 


the other a bronze from a Carthaginian mint, of some date presumably between 
340 and 146 B.C. unearthed at Charlton All Saints farther down the river. 
Dr. Milne holds that pre-Imperial coins never changed hands as such in 
this island. The silver must represent chance gifts or losses, the bronze 
merely scrap metal bartered for the island produce. The trade was wholly 
sea borne, and the nearest port to Wiltshire Poole Harbour, where Brownsea 
Island may have served the Mendip lead traffic as St. Michael’s Mount is 
supposed to have served the Cornish tin,—a factory in the manner of our 
own earliest settlements in India, though evidence of occupation is still to 
seek. FC.eB: 
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Newer Sarum, by Thomas Sharp: printed for the Salisbury City Council 
by the Architectural Press. 

Mr. Sharp first took the attention of the public by a fierce and well sustained 
attack on the Garden City which, thanks to the advocacy of Ebenezer Howard, 
had imposed itself on the imagination of the world. This was in 1932, and by 
now Mr. Sharp’s doctrine of Town is Town, and Country is Country, seems 
to be in possession of the field. To the planner trained in that school, the 
problem is, first where to house the people: secondly how to get the traffic 
through the town, and thirdly, how to get the traffic in and out of town on 
market days. And a city which is the shopping centre for a large area has a 
perpetual market in all its central streets. Mr. Sharp’s replanning of Oxford 
has been widely publicised because, for some reason, everything that con- 
crens Oxford has what is known in journalism as ““news value”. His work on 
Chichester and Salisbury is rather forlocal debate. There is no doubt that in 
the last generation or so Salisbury has been allowed to sprawl, or throw out 
tentacles, in a most unhappy fashion. But this unfortunate process need 
not be further extended because there is ne reason to suppose that the city 
will ever require housing accommodation for a population very much larger 
than it now contains. The problems, therefore, of through traffic and market 
traffic can be dealt with, as it were, on the existing map. In other words, if 
the City Fathers are prudent in their generation, they have it in their power 
to make of Salisbury a modern market town with certain unobtrusive industries 
attached, but without in the least impairing its peculiar character, not only 
as a great cathedral city, but as a model of medieval planning. 

One of the most striking features of Mr. Sharp’s plan is the economy of 
change which he proposes in order to remove what everyone will agree to be 
the most vexatious aspect of Salisbury, the traffic jam on market-days. In 
fact a slight curve to take the central traffic from the High Street round the 
west end of St. Thomas’s Church into the Market Place seems to do the 
trick; while at the same time the mill over the Avon just across the way 
achieves a functional purpose as a Civic Museum and Library. So much for 
the inner ring, And the outer ring is girdled with a first class road which will 
receive the through traffic coming from all directions and pass it on, if it does 
not wish to stop, to the quarter to which it is bound. Very simple. 

The details must be examined in the maps with which the book is furnished, 
and which are illustrated with most delightful photographs, not only of the 
famous things in Salisbury, but of views and corners which perhaps not even 
the citizens themselves have always noticed. G. M. YOUNG. 


The English Secular Cathedralsin the Middle Ages. Kathleen Edwards. 
Manchester University Press 25/-. 

Here is a truly exhaustive account of the organization and development of 
the nine Cathedrals served by Secular Canons, under the “four square” govern- 
ment of the Dean, the Precentor, the Treasurer and the Chancellor. The Dean 
was president of the Chapter: the functions of the Precentor and the Treasurer 
are indicated by their titles; the Chancellor might be styled the residuary 
legatee, with duties ranging from the conduct of the Cathedral schools to the 
settlement of the preaching roster. ~The Canons—and herein lies the distinc- 
tion between Secular and Regular—were not monks but men in orders coming 
and going between the close and the outer world: sometimes parish priest, 
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sometimes studying or teaching in the Universities, sometimes civil servant, 
sometimes diplomat charged with business of the Crown or the Cathedral at 
the Papal Curia. Where the residentiary Canons were not numerous enough 
to maintain the full Cathedral service (or perhaps were unmusical) an outer 
group of Vicars Choral took their places in the choir, and in due course 
became a corporation, an outer chapter, on their own account. When, at the 
Dissolution, the monastic bodies which had served the Regular Cathedrals 
disappeared, the Cathedrals themselves were reorganized on Secular lines— 
though with a larger allowance of authority to the Dean—and thus it comes 
about that the English Cathedral patterns to-day can be traced back to the 
twelfth century establishment simultaneously devised by their bishops for the 
three great churches of S. Paul’s, Lincoln, and Salisbury. Of those three, 
S. Paul’s stands somewhat apart from the main line of development: Lincoln 
was conservative: Salisbury seems to have been the most progessive and most 
teady to make experiment, to adjust itself to changing circumstances, and 
therefore to have been most influential in shaping the future, 

Here then is a piece of work which needed to be done and has been performed 
with impeccable scholarship. If it lacks the lively charms of Mrs. Robertson’s 
Sarum Close, it may be pleaded that Canons are a graver matter than 
choristers, though the tale of entrance fees and house-warmings, of handsome 
houses and large staffs, suggest that, however grave, these Seculars knew how 
to be happy in their day. G. M. YOUNG. 


Materials for a History of Cricklade. Chapters IV, VI, and V. 

The Cricklade Historical Society steadily pursues itsaim. Last December we 
welcomed its first publication, Chapter III, St. Sampson's Church. Before the 
year was out Chapter IV, St. Mary’s Church, with a note on the six Cricklade 
crosses, by the Rev. F. A. Lovell had appeared from another press (price 1/-). 
The Rector gives us a full account of the edifice of his church assisted by 
simple diagrams where the details become intricate. We may share his 
satisfaction that the old dormer windows, those “ unsightly garret windows” 
which the parish hoped it had seen the last of in 1862, were restored in 1908, 
one of many instances of the late diocesan architect, C. E. Ponting’s, sound 
judgment. We must also share the Rector’s regret that so many of the church 
records, duly made over in accordance with the Local Government Act of 
1894 to the Parish Council, have disappeared in the course of the last 50 
years. How many of the houses that once belonged to the churchwardens 
have been alienated is a question of punctuation. The reference to “* Cutts” 
on page 5remains obscure till page 8. Charles Harries, Vicar of St. Sampson’s 
in 1751, should also have appeared, like his predecessor, John Tamberlain (an 
exciting name!), as Rector of St. Mary’s. In the present Chapter IV we are 
again referred, as in the case of St. Sampson’s, to Chapters II and IV for an 
account of the church property—evidently some revision of the numeration 
is in process. 

Chapter VI. The Parliamentary Borough and its Members (price 5/- from 
yet another press) has been the task of Mr. W. B. Crouch, and very thoroughly 
he has performed it. Here is all the information about Cricklade’s represen- 
tatives from 1275 to 1885 that a diligent search could reveal, and often it is 
considerable. In its kind it is pioneer work—at least in this county—and as 
such deserves specialrecognition. Itisalso remarkable as a record of elector 
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abuses. The first disputed election was in 1685, and it started ‘ta chain of 
petitions which was to drag the name of Cricklade through the mud of 
eighteenth century political corruption”. Well, the mud is dry by now, and 
Cricklade is not the only borough caked with it, though it has the distinction 
of an Act of Parliament specifically passed “‘to prevent corrupt practices in the 
borough of Cricklade.” 1t was apparently this act of 1782 which included most 
of North Wilts in the Cricklade voting list, but the mention of Staple among 
the towns of the region shows some confusion. 


Nearly a third of this chapter is concerned with the elections of 1780 and 
their consequences. At this stage Mr. Crouch was clearly embarrassed by the 
wealth of his materials. Rather less about India, rather more about events 
in Cricklade, Salisbury and Westminster (but without the bare list of 
speakers in the debate and tellers on the division), might have served the 
ultimate author of the History of Cricklade better. But there is really no 
means of making the materials fully available within a reasonable space with- 
out some sort of digestive process from which the compilers of such a series 
are evidently debarred. For the casual reader with no responsibilities to 
posterity Mr. Crouch’s selection contains much of interest. 


Chapter V. Hundred, Borough and Manors (price 3/6) is from the hand of 
the General Editor, Dr. T. R. Thomson. ‘The subject of the chapter is 
matter so involved, so obscure in part, yet so important that’’—in fact, to 
await finality in the findings would have meant indefinite delay. We can 
well understand the position, which only too frequently faces serious research. 
The manor of Chelworth and its sub-divisions present insoluble problems at 
least on the physical side ; Widhill’s early history remains obscure, and sym- 
pathy is expressed for “the brave historian who is to undertake an account of 
Bradon Forest”, with which are involved not only the various Chelworths but 
Calcutt and the Hundred of Staple. But Cricklade, Borough and Hundred, 
is traced to the present day, and the Manor of Abingdon Court seems also to 
be well documented. Dr. Thomson has marshalled all available information, 
and much will doubtless be elucidated when the first two chapters and the 
promised appendices appear. HBis final section deals with the glebe of the two 
parishes. For “ Chapter IV’, therefore, in previous references to Church 
property we should now read “ Chapter V.” vilgls a1), 


Cricklade, Wilts. The Official Guide. Home Publishing Co. 1949 (no price 
given). The object of all “ official” guides is the same. Here we have six 
pages of text, six of illustrations, and twenty of advertisements. The anony- 
mous text is admirable (an unusual feature): the illustrations excellent—the 
Cross in 1800, the Churches, the Priory (a 13th century ‘‘zenodochium”) and 
an air-view showing, among other things, the trace of last year’s excavations. 
But modern xenodochia (less altruistic than the Priory) and other business 
enterprizes fill most of this well printed publication with statements, sober but 
assured, of their several merits. There are two maps of the district, one in the 
15th century, one of the present day. The latter covers a wide extent of 
country, wider perhaps than should be necessary for a visitor to a town whose 
motto boasts its own delectability. A smaller area on a larger scale might 
have served him better. HAG Be 
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The Swindon Review, no. 4. (December 1948. Price 2/6) arrived unfortu- 
nately too late for immediate notice and is probably at this date unobtainable. 
Nevertheless it should be recorded that the high standards we associate with 
it are maintained. Itis curious that what in view of the centenary might have 
been expected to turn out a Jefferies number becomes rather a Sorley num- 
ber. The schoolboy poet gets twice the space allotted to the man, who figures 
directly only as the subject of a film. Those who knew Charles Sorley at 
Marlborough should be the first to appreciate the articles written in his 
honour, but they may doubt whether the carving of his initials on a milestone 
of his favourite down, ostensibly but rather strangely to preserve it from 
destruction, would not have seemed to him mere desecration. An article on 
Alfred Williams deplores that author’s lack of humour; it wasn’t a very con- 
spicuous element in Jefferies either. Perhaps Aubrey could have explained 
this defect in inhabitants of North Wilts. ia@ ene 


An Inventory of Marlborough Borough Records by E. G. H. Kempson 
and A. R. Stedman. This typescript list, which also includes the surviving 
documents of the two town parishes, should be of great service to anyone who 
wants to know what documents may be looked for with the prospect of success. 
They range in date from 1204 to 1948. The names of the compilers are a 
guarantee of reliability. 
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WILTSHIRE OBITUARIES. 


THE RIGHT REV. GEOFFREY CHARLES LESTER LUNT, M.C., Bishop of 
Salisbury since 1946, died Dec. 17th, 1948, aged 63. Educated at Sherborne 
and Exeter College, Oxford. Curate at Christ Church, Clifton, 1909. Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, Bedminster, 1914. Chaplain to the Forces, 1917. Vicar of All 
Saints, Northampton, 1919. Archdeacon of Egypt, 1926. Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Portsea, 1928. Bishop of Ripon, 1934. An Evangelical of the Liberal school, 
he developed keen sympathy with views other thanhisown. At Salisbury his 
untiring spirit and genuine friendliness won the esteem of all, but never sparing 
himself he was more than once obliged by illness to take several months’ rest, 
and died suddenly on resuming work after one such period. As Bishop of 
Salisbury, he became the ex-officio President of the Council of Marlborough 
College,a duty he accepted with some reluctance and discharged with admirable 
address. 

Obit: Times, Dec. 18th, 1949. 


JAMES HERBERT BLACKFORD died at the Manor, Cherhill, Dec. 29th, 1948, 
aged 64. Head of the well-known contracting firm of Blackford & Son of 
Calne ; member of the British Institute of Engineers. Apart from his business, . 
his chief interest lay in the village of Cherhill, much of which he owned, and 
he took an active part in its social life and in preserving, amongst other build- 
ings, the old tithe barn, which he offered unsuccessfully to the National Trust, 
and the White Horse. In ‘‘ The Manor and Village of Cherhill” (1941) he 
wrote a very full account of the parish and its history from the earliest times, 
and it was in some ways a model for such village histories. He married Miss 
F. J. Rawlings, of Cherhill, and leaves one son. 

Obits: Wiltshire Gazette, Jan. 6th; Marlborough Times, Jan. 7th, 1949. 


WILLIAM GODFREY NEWTON, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., died in London, Jan 11th, 
1949, aged 63. Youngest son of Ernest Newton, R.A.; educated at Marl- 
borough and Oriel; studied architecture at Royal College of Art, S. Kensington. 
Joined Artists Rifles 1914, later obtaining a commission. A.D.C. to Chief of 
General Staff, 1917; returned to line in command Ist/21st London Regt. After 
the war became editor of the Architectural Review and Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Royal College of Art. Particularly noted as a school architect, he 
designed the Memorial Hall and other buildings at Marlborough College; 
other local work included Devizes Hospital and the Nurses’ Home at Saver- 
nake. His work in many other schools culminated in the new Merchant 
Taylors’ at Sandy Lodge, and at the time of his death he was engaged on new 
buildings at Makerere College, Uganda, and the Gordon College, Khartoum. 
He wrote “The Architectural Contribution of Imperial Rome” (1912), 
‘Military Landscape Sketching”, “Prelude to Architecture’ (1925), and 
“The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A.” (1925). He settled at Manningford 
Abbas, and leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters. 

Obits: Times, Jan. 13th; Marlborough Times, Jan. 15th, 1949. 
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COLONEL SIR LEONARD HOLMES A’ COURT, FOURTH BARON HEYTESBURY 
died at Green House, Crockerton, Feb. 2nd, 1949, aged 85. Son of the Hon. 
William Leonard Holmes A’ Court, succeeded his elder brother in 1903. 
Gazetted to Wilts Regt. 1885, served through 1914-18 war. For many years 
on the County Council, an alderman for six years, retiring in 1922. Married 
in 1896 Sybil Mary, daughter of Capt. F. B. Morris, by whom he had a son, 
William Leonard Frank, who succeeds him, and two daughters. A familar 
figure at this Society’s meetings and excursions in earlier years. 


Obits: Times, Feb. 3rd; Wiltshire Times, Feb. 5th; Wiltshire Gazette, Feb. 10th. 


LIEUT-COL. SIR REGINALD BLAKE, T.D., J.P., died at Beechfield, Beanacre, 
on Feb. 5th, 1949, aged 67. The only son of the late J. H. Blake, a brewer of 
Trowbridge, he was educated at Clifton College. Served with Wilts Regt., 
commanding 2nd/4th Battn. 1914-18. Prominent in many public services till 
beset by ill-health two years ago. For 12 years chairman of Melksham 
Bench; chairman of Bradford and Melksham Rural District Council and 
Works Committee of Trowbridge and Melksham Water Board, vice-chairman 
of Wiltshire Standing Joint Committee ; member of Melksham and District 
Hospital Committee. Commanded a Home Guard battalion. President of 
West Wilts Conservative Association. Knighted 1934 for political and public 
services. Married in 1912 Miss Norah Thomas of Gorton, Manchester, and 
leaves three daughters. 

Obits: Wiltshire News, Feb. 11th; Wiltshire Times, Feb. 12th, 1949. 


LIEUT.-COL. GEORGE DENHOLM ARMOUR, O.B.E., died at his home, Lidding- 
ton Manor, Feb. 17th, 1949, aged 85. The third son of Robert Armour, he was 
educated at St. Andrews and studied art at Edinburgh and later in London. 
Commanded a squadron in the Army Remounts Service in the 1914-18 war. 
An artist and lover of country pursuits, following in the tradition of John 
Leech, he was best known for his drawings in Punch and other periodicals. 
He was also a portrait painter, exhibiting frequently at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere. Twice married, he had two sons and a daughter. 

Obit: Times, Feb. 18th, 1949. 


DR. JOHN ARTHUR HAYWARD died at Wilton, March 12th, 1949, aged 83. 
Member of an old Wiltshire family, his parents having lived at Rushall and 
Conock. Buried at Beechingstoke, where over 100 members of the family are 
interred. 

Obit: Wiltshire Gazette, March 17th, 1949. 


CANON ROBERT QUIRK died at Salisbury, March 12th, 1949, aged 66. Son 
of Bishop Quirk, educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
master at Winchester, 1905-38. Ordained 1910. Chaplain to the Forces in 
1914-18 war. Appointed treasurer and librarian at Salisbury Cathedral 1938. 
Residentiary canon and prebendary of Calne, 1939. Member of many diocesan 
committees. Wrote on the 13th century glass in the Cathedral in 1947 report 
of the Friends of Salisbury Cathedral. Married in 1908 Miss Anna Diana 
Sedgwick and had a son and two daughters. 

Obits: Times, March 14th, Wiltshire Gazette, March 17th, 1949. 
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MAJOR THOMAS CLARENCE EDWARD GOFF of the Court, Holt, died 
March, 1949, in France, aged 81. Eldest son of Capt. T. W. Goff and Dorothea, 
daughter of the Rev. Lord Augustus FitzClarence. Born May 28th, 1867, he 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. High Sheriff of County 
Roscommon, 1891. Served with Royal Scots through Boer war and 1914-18 
war. Contested Buckrose division of Yorkshire 1905 as Conservative. For 
15 years a member of the L.C.C., vice-chairman 1930-31. Presented his home, 
the Court, with about 10 acres of gardens and an endowment fund to the 
National Trust 1943, with furniture, pictures and notebooks of William IV, 
which had come down to him as a descendant of that King and Dorothy 
Jordan. Married Lady Cecilie Heathcote-Drummond- Willoughby, daughter 
of the first Earl of Ancaster, in 1896 and leaves a son and daughter. 

Obits: Times, March 15th; Wiltshire Gazette, March 17th, 1949. 


EDWARD NEWALL TUCK died at Chippenham, May 6th, 1949, aged 84. First 
. headmaster of Chippenham Secondary (now Grammar) School, 1896-1929. An 
early broadcaster from West Region and lecturer on Wiltshire. Made an 
honorary M.A. by Bristol University for services to education. Formerly a 
prominent Liberal. Mayor of Chippenham, 1921 and1930. Leaves ason and 
daughter. 

Obit: Wiltshire News, May 13th, 1949. 


CLARE, COUNTESS COWLEY died May 8th, 1949, aged 68, in a fire which 
destroyed the greater part of her home, Seagry House near Chippenham. 
Daughter of Sir Francis Stapleton, married the third Earl in 1914 and is survived 
by two daughters. She wasa keen gardener, and the grounds of Seagry House 
had become one of the show places in the West of England. 

Obits: Daily Telegraph, May 9th; Wiltshire Gazette, May 12th, 1949. 


THE REV. E. C. GARDNER died Jan. 12th, 1949. Took Orders late in life, 
having been with Lloyds Bank. Rector of Wayford near Crewkerne; at his. 
death Vicar of Witham Friary, Frome. A keen member of this Society 


and a benefactor of its collections. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE, 
COUNTY HALL. TROWBRIDGE, 


since the list of December, 1948. 


From the County Archivist. 


Nine volumes, court papers of Borough and Hundred of Calne, 1669-1767; 
court book of Hundred and Manor of Calne and Calstone, 1705-1719; rent 
tolls of Manor of Calne and Calstone, 1694-1699; 3 volumes, court papers of 
Manor of Calstone, 1669-1767; 2 volumes, a court book and court papers of 
Manor of Erlestoke, 1677-1775; 3 court books and volume of particulars of 
Manor of Great Cheverell, 1719-1912; procedure book of Corsham court, 
17th-18th century ; 2 court books of Manor of Durrington and Knighton, 1609- 
1711; 3 court books of Manor and Hundred of Heytesbury and Tythrington, 
1660-1867; 2 court books of Manor of Wilcot and East Stowell, 1704-1779; 
sutvey, with rentals, oi Etchilhampten, Oare, Stowell and Wilcot, 1696; 3 
court books of the Manors of Down Ampney (Glos), Latton and Eisey, Leigh 
and Eastrop, 1584-1714; court book of Manors of Ashton Keynes, Down 
Ampney, Eisey, Latton, Leigh, Purton-Wotton and South Marston, 1567- 
1663; court book of Manors of Bremhill, Bromham, Bulkington, Rowden, Shaw, 
Stanley, Whaddon (ear Trowbridge) and Wroughton, 1545-1557; court book 
of Manor of Aldrington als. Alderton, 1716-1690; Bremhill parish overseers’ 
accounts, 1773-1783: Keevil parish rate assessment book for poor, church and 
road rates, 1793 and 1796; Keevil parish assessment for poor rate, 1841; 
accounts of reimbursement by County Treasurer of money paid by overseers 
of the poor of various parishes for relief of families of serving militiamen and 
substitutes, 1780-1817; letters and papers concerning formation and conduct 
of the Wilts Militia, principally letters fom Lord Pembroke, Lieutenant of 
Wilts, to Mr. Winch, attorney-at-law, Clerk of the Lieutenancy, 1800-1821; 
letters and papers concerning the Wilts Volunteer Yeomanry Calvary, 
principally fiom Lord Pembroke, Lord Bruce and others to the Clerk of the 
Lieutenancy, 1794-1820; writs, rate assessments and other memoranda princi- 
pally of Militia matters in Wilts, 1684-1802; letters relating to living of 
Aldrinston als. Alderton, 1675-1682 ; letters from Thomas Gore, antiquary, of 
Alderton to John Scrope, 1660-1675: memoranda relating to Alderton and the 
Gore family, 1812-1869 ; “* Clayton mss.”: viz. 40 paper documents, principally 
particulars and valuations of properties, abstracts of title and copies or draits 
of conveyances, also documents relating to various places throughout Wilt- 
shire, mid and late 17th cent. ; Chisledon and Wrougton: accounts of sale of 


- wood cut in Hodson and Wrougshton woods, 1669-1817. (Deposited on per- 


manent loan by the Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc.). 

432 volumes, chiefly records of the local poor law administration in Wilts 
under boards of guardians, 1835-1930, and under the County Council fom 
1930, also some records of earlier parochial relief from 1709, and of contem- 
porary special authorities e.g. highway boards, 1827-97, sanitary authorities, 
1872-94. 

Inclosure minutes for Bishopstone (near Highworth), 1809-13 (1 vol.), and 
East Overton, Lockeridge and Fyfield, 1814-21 (2 vols.). 

Fragment of the Bath Chronicle oi 16th Oct., 1781. 
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Bond dated 1686, and receipt dated 1690, signed by William Viner, of Salis- 
bury, once presumably in possession of Richard Minifie, of Salisbury, to whom 
both are addressed. 

Deed of gift, from William le Walsche to William Drimyng and Joan, his 
wife, of a messuage and land which Robert Dayn held in Edyngton, 1349. 

Account book of John Judd, of Winterslow, for the year 1848. 

Minute and account books and other records of Savernake Hospital Con- 
tributory Scheme, 1928-48. 

Parish records of Holy Trinity Church, Bradford-on-Avon, chiefly of poor 
law administration including overseers’ accounts, settlements, removal orders 
and examinations, workhouse accounts, 1,736 indentures of apprenticeship 
(1668-1833), church rate assessments, vestry minutes and churchwardens’ 
accounts, 17th-19th cents. (Deposit). 

368 documents, principally deeds of properties in Seend and of the Awdry 
family of Melksham and elsewhere in Wilts, 1611-1821; 51 documents, 
principally deeds, of property at Poulshot, 1733-1900: seven deeds of property 
in Melksham sold to Wilts, Somerset and Weymouth Railway Co. (later 
G.W.R.), 1804-1832; 32 documents, relating to lands at Broughton Gifford, 
1762-1834 ; 342 documents relating to lands at Chippenham, Langley Burrell 
and Hardenhuish, Wilts, and at Rode, Woolverton, and Tellisford, Somerset ; 
with court rolls of Manor of Southwick, Wilts, 1639-1869. (Deposited). 

400 deeds and other documents, and 10 bundles of letters, accounts, receipts, 
copies of conveyances and memoranda relating to Lus Hill, Cricklade, High- 
worth, Water Eaton, Leigh (next Ashton Keynes), South Marston, Broken- 
borough, Great and Little Bedwyn, and elsewhere in Wilts, 1528-1877; also 
50 deeds and 5 bundles of letters, bills, receipts and memoranda relating to 
Lus Hill in Castle Eaton, 1640-1818. Also 4 volumes from the muniments of 
the Duke of Marlborough, being surveys and a valuation of estates at Clatford, 
West Lavington and elsewhere in Wilts, 1758-1812. (Deposited). 

40 volumes, general and house minutes of the Visiting Committee of Wilts 
County Asylum, 1897-1922, and Wilts County Mental Hospital, 1923-1937. 

MAURICE G. RATHBONE. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 


Presented by THE EXORS. OF THE LATE REV. E. C. GARDNER: A number 


of sheep-bells, mostly by J. Wells, of Aldbourne. Various 
obsolete farm implements, harvest cider barrels, etc. 

MAJOR C. J. JACOBS: A finely-worked flint knife found at 
Great Cheverell. 

MISS BURN: Specimens of Roman pottery found by Col. Burn 
with a stone coffin at Corsham. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON U.D.C.: Stone child’s coffin of Roman 
period found in excavations of a new housing site. 


- SHAFTESBURY AND DISTRICT HISTORICAL SOCIETY: A 


Devizes trade token, 1663. 

MR. C. T. HARVEY: Two stuffed birds in cases. 

The Society is indebted to MR. R. DEC. NAN KIVELL, who has 
kindly had a dilapidated oil painting of Chippenham Church 
expertly cleaned and restored for the Society. 


Library. 


Presented by the late COL. R. W. AWDRY: Library table and chair. 


99 


the BOURNE VALLEY HISTORICAL AND RECORD SOCIETY: 
Typed transcripts of the Court Rolls of Winterbourne Mona- 
chorum (Winterbourne Dauntsey), 1737-1823, and of an abstract 
of the title deeds of the Winterbourne Monachorum estate 
1634-1818. 

Dr. MAX FORSTER of Munich University: Photographs of the 
Bedwyn entries in the Berne MS. 671. 

THE PUBLISHERS (Batsford): A Wiltshire Home, by Dorothy 
Devenish. 

THE PUBLISHERS (Max Parrish & Co.): An English Farmhouse, — 
by Geoffrey Grigson. 

THE EXORS. OF THE LATE REV. E. C. GARDNER: 15 back 
numbers of the Society’s Magazine. 16 unbound parts of Wilt- 
shire Notes and Queries. Guide to Avebury (Hippisley Cox). 


British Museum Guides to the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages, the 


Anglo-Saxon and Mediaeval periods. 

Mr. W. H. HALLAM: Photographs, pamphlets, etc., relating to 
Swindon. Copy of Monumental Inscriptions from burial ground 
of South Street Chapel, Swindon. 

MEssrs. A. R. STEDMAN AND E. G. H. KEMPSON: An In- 
ventory of Marlborough Borough Records. 

Mr. L. C. MESSITER: John Aubrey and his Friends, by Anthony 
Powell. 

MR. F. C. PITT: Probate of will of Edmund Lewis of Semington, 
1791. Deed of Separation, John Sandall and his wife, of Bradford- 
on-Avon, 1803. 
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Additions to the Society's Museum and Library. 


MR. H. C. J. CHURCHILL: Three numbers of Country Life con- 
taining illustrated acticles on Lydiard Tregoze House and 
Church. 

THE PUBLISHERS (Manchester University Press): The English 
Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, by Kathleen Edwards. 
THE SALISBURY CITY COUNCIL: Newer Sarum, by Thomas 
Sharp. 

THE PUBLISHERS (Country Life Ltd.): White Horses and other 
Aull Figures, by Morris Marples. 

THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD; Finds of Greek Coins in 
the British Isles, by J. D. Milne. 

THE CRICKLADE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Materials for a History 
of Cricklade, Chapters IV, V, VI, by F. A. Lovell, T. R. Thomson, 
W. B. Crouch. 

DR. T. R. THOMSON: Cricklade, Wilts. Official Guide. 

THE LIBRARIES, ETC., COMMITTEE OF THE SWINDON TOWN 
COUNCIL: The Swindon Review, No. 4: December, 1948. 

THE AUTHOR: The Stonehenge Cursus and tis Affinities, by J. F.S. 
Stone. Reprinted from the Archeological Journal, vol. CIV, 1948 . 
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THE SOGIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, By the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. Atlas 4to. 
248 pp., i7 large maps and 110 woodcuts, extra cloth. One copy 
offered to each member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies only. 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1935. Price 2s. 6d.; by post 3s. 


_ A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
_ by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
i W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 5s. 6d. 


_ A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
1195 TO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


> 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
» EDWARD Land EDWARD II.  8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 18s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., complete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
) AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


BACK NUMBERS or THE MAGAZINE. | Price from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers, 
_ the price of which is raised). To Members, 28 per cent. less. 


;| The Society has also a number of 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire and 
_ Portraits of Persons connected with the County to dispose of. 


Capt. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON have given all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


7 
ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
| FS.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 53 Plates. 21s. 


~ WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, 
' Hon. F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 21s. . 


tiie PORTERY FROM THE LONG. BARROW AT. WEST 
KENNETT, BY MRS. CUNNINGTON. 4to. 13 plates. 6s. 


| RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
ime OUARTER SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS OF THE. 17TH 
| CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F\S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6. 


| DEVIZES BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
feORPORATION RECORDS By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, 
_ B.S.A., Scot. Cloth, (Vol. Lis out of print) Vol. II, 1792 to 1835, 15s. 


subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 


Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- — 
tion from those who are already members of the Society. 4 


THE NORTH WILTS 
MUSEUM AND WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 


Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the: 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes, 


Old deeds, maps, plans, &c., of properties in Wilts and | 
old photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of. 
interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at The Museum, 
Devizes. ; 


NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


~ The object of this Section is to promote the study of all” 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field — 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other © 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. — 
Members who wish for particulars of the Section and its activi- ~ 
ties should write to the Honorary Secretary of the Section :— — 


Mrs. EGBERT BARNES, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 


Observations should be sent to the Recorders : 
BirRDS. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 


FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. 


LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, > 
Trowbridge. z 
MOLLUSCA. Mr. C. D. Heginbothom, Walden Lodge, Pans | 
Lane, Devizes. : 
Any other observations may be sent, for the present. to. 


Mr. L. G. Peirson, Four Winds, Marlbor@ugh. - 


BOOKBINDING. Books carefully bound to pattern. e 
- Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match j 

previous volumes, or in special green cases. 

We have several back numbers to make up sets. 
C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes. 
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The subsequent volumes are each indexed separately. 
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payment of £20 secures life-membership of the Society. 


Members who have not paid their subscriptions to the Society 
for the current year are requested to remit the same forthwith 
to the Financial Secretary, MR. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom aiso all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 
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Secretary shall give notice to members in arrear, and the 
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Articles and other communications intended for the Magazine. 
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the Editor, Granham West, Marlborough ; 


All other correspondence, except as specified elsewhere on this 
cover, to the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. Owen Meyrick, 
The White House, Cardigan Road, Marlborough. 


RECORDS BRANCH 


The Branch was founded in 1937 to promote the publication 
of original literary sources for the history of the county and the 
means of reference to them. The subscription is £1 yearly. 
New members are urgently needed. All correspondence should 


be addressed to Mr. W. T. Watkins, 114, Leigh Road, 


Warminster. 


The Branch has issued the following :— 

ABSTRACTS OF FEET OF FINES RELATING TO WILT- 
SHIRE FOR THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I AND EDWARD 
II. Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1939. Pp xix + 190. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GARRISONS OF 
GREAT CHALFIELD AND MALMESBURY, 1645—1646. Ed- 
ited by J. H. P. Pafford. 1940. Pp. 112. 

CALENDAR OF ANTROBUS DEEDS BEFORE 1625 
Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1947. Pplv + 165. 

Copies of the first and third of these can be obtained by members of 
the Branch. The second is out of print. An Abstract of the Note Book 
of the Clerk of the Peace for Wiltshire, 1563—985, is in the press. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 
PATRICK YOUNG’S CATALOGUE. 


| By NEIL R. KER. 


The collections of manuscripts in our cathedral libraries have 
remained virtually without change during the last two hundred 
and fifty years. At most a few manuscripts have been added 
to them anda few have beenlost. This period of calm followed 
two troubled centuries, the sixteenth and the seventeenth. 
Already early in the sixteenth century manuscripts became out- 
moded asa result of the invention of printing. A little later the 
change of religion destroyed the practical value of many of the 
old books. It is not surprising that Deans and Chapters discar- 
ded most of the acquisitions of the later Middle Ages, especially 
the law-books and the sermon books." We must be grateful 
to them for their willingness to keep so many of the older books 
and in particular the handsome patristic manuscripts of the 
twelfth century. With the revival of historical study in the 
second half of the sixteenth century some of these books became 
objects of interest to scholars and collectors. Many of them 
were obtained at this time, and later, by private individuals from 
the cathedrals of Worcester, Durham, and Exeter. The library 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, was dispersed, and nearly all the 
Norwich books found their way to Cambridge. 

There is no evidence or likelihood that the library at Salisbury 
ever possessed ancient and splendid books such as were to be 
found at Durham and Christ Church. Probably there was 
never much there to tempt collectors like Archbishop Parker 
and Sir Robert Cotton. Nevertheless the library has its special 
_ importance, because of the large number of books, some sixty- 
five in all, which, from their paleeographical character, appear 
to have been written either in the time of St. Osmund himself 
or in the years immediately after his death. 

1 The books in the Library at Exeter were catalogued in the year 1506, 
With the help of this catalogue we can see in detail what books were alienated 
and lost between this date and the year 1601, when the Dean and Chapter 


most generously gave most of their manuscripts to the newly-founded 
Bodleian Library. 
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These early Salisbury books look as if they formed a homo- 
geneous group. The parchment is hard and often has imper- 
fections. The margins are narrow. There is none but the 
simplest decoration. Titles are written usually in capitals in the 
same ink as the text. The script is clear and well formed, but 
small and crowded. These are not the books of a rich com- 
munity which could afford the fine parchment, the spacious 
lay-out and the large script that we find so often in twelfth- 
century books. It is tempting to suppose that they are the 
work of the canons established by St. Osmund at Old Sarum 
in 1089." 

The books have a uniform “ feel’’, but they are not so alike as 
to be obviously the productions of one school, and they have no 
history. But for the work of an annotator, it might be hard to 
maintain of any particular book that it had belonged to the col- 
lection from the earliest times. This annotator read through 
more than two dozen manuscripts and noted in the margins 
the passages that interested him by means of the letters 
D.M.., either by themselves or preceded by a sort of paragraph 
mark.’ The letters D.M. are not important in themselves. 
They occur not uncommonly, nor yet very commonly, in English 
manuscripts of the twelfth century as a form of nota bene, stand- 
ing probably for the words Dignum memoria.’ Their particular 
importance here is due to the fact that they are written by the 
same hand in manuscript after manuscript and yet only in 
manuscripts which are datable from the script either in the late 
eleventh or the early twelfth century." We can be confident 


1 The following were written probably, c. 1089-1125: Salisbury Cathedral 
MSS 4,'5,'6; 7:9, 10; 1, 12,724, (25, 35, 37,59, 61,63, 64; 655/675, 78. 88, Oar 
HOO! WO, 112, 1S) 16, 118, 119) 1205124 1255128; 129) 130 Sle 2. ison aleas 
137, 138 139, 140, 154, 157, 159, 162, 164, ff. 64-129, 165, 168, 169, 179 (partly 
earlier): Oxford Bodleian, MSS Bodley 392, 444 ff. 1-27, 698, 756, 765, 768, 835. 
Fell 1, 3, 4: Brit. Mus., Royal MSS 5 E. xvi, 5 E. xix, App. 1: Aberdeen 
Univ. Libr. MS. 216: Dublin, Trinity College MS. 174. 

2 See plate. For other medieval marking in the margins of Salisbury books, 
see below, p. 173, No 23. ( 

8 University College, Oxford, MS. 191, a manuscript with much D.M. and 
other similar marking has, twice, ‘‘ Dignum memoria” in full (ff. 115,121). MS. 
Royal 6 B. xv (see below, p. 172) has once “ Dign’ M.” (£. 19v). 

4 The annotator wrote D.M. in Salisbury Cathedral MSS 10, 24, 25, 37, 67, 
78, 88, 106, 128, 129, 135, 140, 154, 159, 165; Bodleian MSS. Bodley 392, 444 
ff. 1-27, 756, 765, 768, 835, Fell 1,4: Aberdeen Univ. Library MS. 216. The 
D.M. marking in Salisbury Cathedral MSS 61, 112, 158, 169, and in Royal MS. 
6 B. xv does not appear to be by the same hand. 
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that these books were already collected together in the same 
place not much after the year 1100. They have good claims to 
be considered the foundation books of Salisbury Cathedral and 
deserve a paleeographical investigation, as a result of which it 
may be possible to add other books to them and to discover the 
characteristics of a scriptorium. 

Noi all these early books are still to be found at Salisbury. 
Some have been removed to other collections. Others appear 
to have perished as a result of neglect.’ In the following pages 
I have tried to sketch the history of the manuscripts of the 
cathedral, other than service books, from the sixteenth century 
and to show what happened, or may have happened to the 
seventy or so manuscripts which are known to have been once 
in the library, but are not there now. It is only possible to do 
this thanks to the existence of two catalogues, one datable in 
or soon after 1622, the other dated in 1670, and a revision of 
the second catalogue made in the early eighteenth century. 
The history of the manuscripts falls therefore into three periods 
(1) before 1622, (2) between 1622 and 1670, (3) after 1670. 


i THE MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE REFORMATION UNTIL 1622. 


Lelandin the course of his famous journey through England 
and Wales at the very moment of the Reformation visited the 
cathedral and made notes concerning it which are printed in the 
Itinerary. In the course of these notes he mentions six books: 
(1) Incipit prologus in Philobiblon, Richardi Dunelmensis 
Episcopi quem librum compilavit Robertus Holcot de ord. 
Preedicatorum sub nomine dicti Episcopi; (2) Dicta Halarii 
(sic) Episcopi super Matthzeum et 7 Epistolas Canonicas; (3) 
Versus plus minus 300 Michaelis Cornubiensis contra magis- 
trum Henricum Abrincensem coram domino electo Winton. et 
episcopo Rofensi; (4) Poenitentiale Egberti Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis; (5) Computus Rabani; (6) Incipit succinctus Dialogus 
Ecclesiasticee Institutionis a Domino Ecgberto Archiepiscopo 
Eburacee Civit. compositus. Since No. 1 of these books is 

' Some books of this date were cut up already in the Middle Ages and sur- 
vive now only as binding fragments in Salisbury Cathedral MS.109 (Augustine, 
super Genesim), MS. 162 (Berengaudus in Apoc.) MS. 37 (Ps. Augustine, 


Queestiones 127), MS. 114 (unidentified) MS. 157 (Augustine, Enchiridion) 
MS. 128 (unidentified, same book as MS. 114). 


* Ed. L. Toulmin Smith, i, 263. 
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known to have been at Salisbury’ and No. 2 is identifiable 
with the present MS. 124, it is safe to assume that they were 
seen by Leland in the cathedral library, although from the 
context it is not perfectly clear that this is so. Nos. 3-6 have 
disappeared.” 

The earliest stray of which we have definite record was in 
the cause of scholarship and is linked with the great name of 
Archbishop Parker. Parker approached Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury, as well as his other diocesans, on the subject of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts in the cathedral libraries. Asa result 
Jewel wrote to Parker on 18th January, 1568/9, to inform him that 


‘“* accordinge to my promisse I have ransacked our poore Librarie of Sarisburie 
and have founde nothing worthy the findinge, savinge onely one booke written 
in the Saxon tongue, whiche I minde to sende to your Grace by the nexte con- 
veniente messinger’”’. 


This “hidden treasure” was duly sent on January 3lst, with 
an accompanying letter. The book, a copy of the Pastoral 
Care of St. Gregory in the translation of King Alfred, reached 
Parker safely and is now at Trinity College, Cambridge.* 

Some forty years later the transfer from Salisbury to Oxford 
of six manuscripts of the works of St. Ambrose is connected 
with the learned work of Thomas James,’ the first keeper of 
Bodley’s library. James was a single-minded champion of 
protestantism who realised, like Parker before him, that manu- 

1 See below, p. 178. 


2 With No. 3 cf. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 982 f. 44v and see J. C. 
Russell, Writers of Thirteenth Century England, p. 85. For No. 4 see Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 1i1 (1871), 413 and Miss M. 
Bateson in Eng. Hist. Rev. 10 (1894), 714. Nos.5 and 6 occur together in B.M., 
Cotton Vitellius A. xii. This manuscript, written in the second half of the 
eleventh century, has a tenuous connection with Sherborne, and therefore 
with Salisbury, by being a probably direct copy of a tenth-century manuscript 
at Exeter (MS. 3507) written in the same scriptorium as the Sherborne pon- 
tifical now in Paris (B.N., lat. 943). No.6 is printed by Haddan and Stubbs, 
op. cit., ili. 403, from the Cotton ms. 


8 Jewel’s two letters are printed by Wanley in his Catalogus (pt. ii of 
Hickes’s Thesaurus), 1705, p. 153, and in Notes and Queries, 11th Series, ix, p. 
441. Owing to some confusion they were bound up with another copy of the 
Old English Pastoral Care, obtained by Parker, probably from Exeter, and now 
in the Cambridge University Library, MS. li. 2. 4. 


4 Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 717, ff. 72-158. s. x/xi. 


5 An interesting exposition of the work done and intended by James 
is in his letter to Archbishop Usher, 28th January, 1623/4 (Parr’s Life of James 
Usher, 1686, p. 303), 
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scripts were valuable weapons of war. In order to expose the 
corruptions of the Rome and Paris editions of the works of 
Cyprian, Gregory and Ambrose, he undertook, with assistance, 
the task of collating such manuscripts of these writers as were 
available to him. Most of the collating took place in the years 
1610 and 1612 in the Bodleian. Later, library duties, lack 
of funds and ill-health got in the way, and the work only bore 
substantial fruit after James retired from the library in 1620. 


Ambrose was collated during 1612, each manuscript used 
being distinguished by a letter of the alphabet." The “A” copy 
of the tracts on virginity, De mysteriis and De sacramentis was 
a Salisbury manuscript, now MS. Bodley 768, as was the “ B” 
copy of pseudo-Ambrose on the Pauline epistles, now MS. 
Bodley 756, and the “B” copy of De peenitentia, now MS. 
Bodley 835. Six manuscripts in allare known to have been sent 
from Salisbury. Each of them is marked in a seventeenth- 
century hand with the words Liber Bibliothece Saresburiensis, 
followed by a number from 2 to 7.” Since a similar ex-libris 
does not occur in any manuscript now at Salisbury it is evident 
that the inscriptions were written for the occasion and mark a 
loan and not a gift. Possibly at a later date the Dean and 
Chapter were wise and generous enough not to press for the 
return of these books to their bibliotaphion.’ Certainly James 
himself will have been anxious for them to remain in Oxford. 
In 1655 they formed part of a group of some forty-five volumes, 
including no less than sixteen manuscripts of Ambrose and four 
manuscripts of Gregory, which are not recorded in any earlier 
Bodleian list. The precise date after 1612 at which they became 
the recognised property of the library is therefore doubtful.* 


1 The date of the collation, the identity of the manuscripts used, and the 
names of the collators are known, thanks to the careful notes in the margins 
of the edition of the Opera Ambrosii (Paris, 1603) used by James to enter the 

variant readings. This edition was bound in three volumes, of which one is 
now in the Bodleian (Auct. S. 1.21). The other two are in Queen's College, 
Oxford, 62 E. 6, 7. 


2 Number 1 has not been found, 


3 See below, p. 178. 


4 The six manuscripts are: Bodley 756 (Sum. Cat. 2526), s. xi/xii, marked 2; 
Bodley 698 (S.C. 2521), s. xii in., marked 3; Bodley 765 (S.C. 2544), s. xii in., 
marked 4; Bodley 768 (S.C. 2550), s. xi/xii, marked 5; Bodley 516 (S.C. 2570), 
s. x, marked 6; Bodley 835 (S.C. 2545), s. xi/xii, marked 7. 
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Four other books are known to have been removed from 
Salisbury before 1622. Two of them, bearing medieval Salisbury 
ex-libris inscriptions, reached the Bodleian in the first decade 
of the seventeenth century, one, a volume of sermons of Czesarius 
of Arles and others, by. gift of Sir Walter Cope in 1602,’ the 
other, containing sermons of Ivo of Chartres, in unknown cir- 
cumstances “ between 1605 and 1611”.* A third manuscript of 
works of Isidore was obtained “ not later than 1602”.° About 
the same time, perhaps, Thomas Allen, of Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, obtained a volume which had been given to the Salis- 
bury library by Peter Fader, vicar choral, early in the fifteenth 
century.’ | 

Another book which may have left Salisbury before 1622, 
since it is not in the 1622 catalogue, contains two commentaries 
on the Apocalypse, one by Bede, the other by Victorinus.® 
Nothing is known of its history before it was rebound by one 


John Jackson in 1780. 


2. THE MANUSCRIPTS, 1622-1670. 

The earliest surviving catalogue of the Salisbury manuscripts 
is one of a series of lists of manuscripts in cathedral libraries 
made by Patrick Young, librarian to King James, in or soon 
after 1622.° Its main value now is that it allows us to compile 
a reliable list—albeit incomplete—of manuscripts which have 
been lost or have strayed from Salisbury since 1622. In par- 
ticular it reveals that there is a hitherto unsuspected group of 
four, and perhaps eight, Salisbury manuscripts in the Royal 
collection in the British Museum.’ ‘The removal of these books 


1 MS. Bodley 392 (S.C. 2223), s. xi, ex. 
2 MS. Bodley 407 (S.C. 2299), s. xii. 
3 MS. Bodley 444 ff. 1-27 (S.C. 2385), s. xi/xii. See p. 154, footnote 4. 


“ This book was divided in two. One part is with the rest of Allen’s collec- 
tion among the Digby manuscripts in the Bodleian (MS. 173). The other and 
more interesting part, containing Wycliffite tracts, is in Selden’s collection, also 
in the Bodleian (Arch. Selden B. 26 ff. 35-94). 


5 Aberdeen University Library MS. 216, s. xi/xii. See p. 154. A reduced 
facsimile of one page is in M. R. James’s catalogue of the manuscripts of the 
Aberdeen University Library, opposite p. 81. 


6 See below, p. 165. 

7 Royal MSS. App. 1, 5 E. xvi, 5 E. xix, 15 C. xi ff. 59-112(?), 15 B. xix ff. 200- 
205 (?), 8 D. xviii (?), 15 C. ii, 6 B. xv (2): see below Nos. 7, 23, 31, 79 (?), 
86 (?), 94 (2), 154, 155 (?), and the notes. 
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from Salisbury to London took place, no doubt, soon after 
- Young’s visit and at his request.' Most of them bear some 


writing in his hand. One, now Royal MS. 5 E. xix, contains a 
copy of the commentary of Alcuin on The Song of Songs which 
Young himself edited in 1638. Another, now Royal MS., 
Appendix 1, was read by him carefully and corrected in the 
margins. At St. James’s these Salisbury books were kept 
separately from the main collection in company with other books 
of special interest to Young or acquired during his time as 
librarian. ‘The editors of the Royal catalogue suggest that they 
were kept in Young’s study.” 


Six books were removed from Salisbury in 1640. Contem- 
porary documents recording the loan of these books to Arch- 
bishop Usher and the further transactions concerning them 
between 1650 and 1679 are preserved at Salisbury. The earliest 
in date runs as follows: 


Bookes borrowed out of the Library of the Church of Sarum for the use 
of the Lord Primate of Ireland: and delivered by Dr. Baylie dean of that 
Church unto his Grace. 


The first beginning thus. Regnante primum omnium in ambitu totius 
orbis Domino et Salvatore nostro Jesu Christo etc. And ending—Qui 
regnat cum patre et spiritu sancto in secula seculorum amen. 


The second beginning thus. Incipit prefatio Decima sanctorum patrum 
etc, and ending—Totus ille iam Christi est illius. 


The third beginning thus—Qualiter expulsis haereticis etc. And ending 
—ante sacram imaginem dependens sudarium. 


The fourth beginning thus. Malignitatis suae spiritus. Ending— 
Perpetuitates sanctorum. 

The fifth beginning thus. Incipiunt capitulae de libro Miraculorum 
sancti Andreae. And ending—Qui nos ad principium huius diei pervenire 
fecisti, tua nos. 


The sixth beginning thus Epistola Constantini Presbyteri. Ending 
Regum maximum et triumph: perpet. et semper August. 


_ There follows an acknowledgment of the receipt of these six 


books signed by Usher and dated 30th September, 1640. 


! Similarly, perhaps, Young made use of his visit to Winchester Cathedral 
to obtain from the Dean and Chapter there the copy of the letters of Alcuin 
which had been given to them recently by John Bridges, Bishop of Oxford. 
The manuscript is now Royal 8 E. xv. 


2G. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of Royal and King’s Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, 1921, i, p. xxiii, footnote 2, and the list on p. xxxvii, Nos. 
8548-8693. 
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The first and the last four of these books are identifiable in 
Young’s catalogue as nos. 157, 158, 159, 160, four volumes of 
lives of the saints, and no. 69, the life of Germanus. Usher kept 
them during the Civil War and returned the first, third and 
fourth book by William Bell on November 14th, 1650, Dean 
Baylie signing the receipt acknowledging their safe return.’ 
These three books are now, as is well-known, Bodleian MSS. 
Fell 3,1,and4. Baylie deposited them in the hands of Bodley’s 
librarian, Thomas Barlow, “to the intent that they may be 
placed in the Publique Librarie and there reserved, until the 
Deane of Sarum, and the Chapter there shall call for them”. 
Application was duly made to the vice-chancellor, John 
Nicholas, early in 1679. Nicholas wrote on April 17th to say 
that the curators would return the books after a meeting, but 
added that “they are thought fitter for the place they are in 
than any other, and it would be kindly resented if the Church 
of Sarum can by their Statutes give them or leave them here”’. 
The chapter replied in July that this could not be done, being 
contrary to the Statutes.” After a meeting of the curators on > 
November 8th, Thomas Hyde, now Bodley’s librarian, wrote, in 
a letter dated the 10th, that the curators had ordered the re- 
turn of the books, “only with this reserve that the bishop of 
Oxford [John Fell] may have the liberty of using them for 
some time’, for purposes of collation. Fell received them in 
1679 and kept them until his death in 1686, when they returned 
to the Bodleian. In Bernard’s catalogue of 1697 they are listed 
as Codices manuscript: ex dono 7... D. Johannis Felli” 
and as such they were considered until the nineteenth century. 

The sixth book borrowed by Usher was returned in 1652, 


Dean Baylie signing the receipt in the following terms: 

Martii i° 1651. 
Received the day and yeare above written of Mr. Francis Davis, in the 
presence of Dr. Mansil a fourth booke formerlie delivered unto my Lord of 
Armagh by Richard Baylie Deane of Sarum. vid. beginning thus Epistola 
Constantini presbiteri and ending Regum maximum et Triump: I say received 
by mee Richard Baylie.’ 


1 Baylie was not only dean of Salisbury, but also President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, except between 1648 and 1660. Bell, a fellow of St. John’s, 
was likewise extruded in 1648 (see Dict. Nat. Biogr.) 

2 Chapter Act, 19th July, 1679. 

8 Dr Mansil is no doubt the principal of Jesus College, Oxford, extruded 
1648-60. Mr. Francis Davies had been a fellow of Jesus at an earlier date and 
later became bishop of Llandaff. 
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This book would appear to have been deposited in the Bod- 
leian with the other three—Baylie speaks of four books—but it 
could not be found in 1679 and has not been seensince. Onthe 
other hand, the second and fifth books borrowed were not re- 
turned because, as Usher told Barlow, “they were plundred 
and lost, with some other Bookes of his owne att Chelsie”’.’ 
The second book has not been identified, but the fifth, if lost, 
was ultimately returned to Usher and is now among his manu- 
scripts at Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 174. It bears the “ Usher’”’ 
pressmark HHH 13? 


The books transferred to the Royal Library and the books 
borrowed by Usher are only a dozen out of three dozen books 
listed by Young in 1622, but not now in the library.’ All these 
books disappeared between 1622 and 1670, with the exception 
of one or two.’ Some of the titles of the lost books are rather 
suspiciously interesting, for example the constitutions of Guigo, 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse (Young no. 70), a good and old 
copy of Augustine, De Musica (no. 76), Fulbert’s sermons (in 
no. 109), Ullerston’s Defensorium dotationis ecclesie (in no. 
140) and the De locis sanctis of Arculfus (in no. 166). To 
these may be added the catalogue of Augustine’s works and 
the copy of Rathramnus which, doubtless, have been cut delib- 


1 For the seizure and plundering of Usher’s “ Study of books” at Chelsea 
in 1643 see Parr’s Life of James Usher, p.50. Some of the books were later 
found and returned to Usher. 


2 The documents at Salisbury were found by R. Lane Poole in the box 
marked ‘“* Dean” among the muniments (see his report, Hist. MSS. Commission, 
Various Collections, i (1901), p.356. They are not now to be found, having been 
removed from this box and placed elsewhere, perhaps by Canon Christopher 
Wordsworth, who examined them in 1926. My notes are taken therefore from 
the copy made by Lane Poole and kept at p. 148 of the annotated copy 
of Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian (ed. 1890), which belonged to Macray 
himself and is now preserved among library records. The documents appear 
to consist of (1) the list of borrowed books, bearing Usher’s form of 
receipt. two forms of receipt by Baylie and Baylie’s notes about deposit- 
ing four books in the Bodleian and the loss of the other two, (2) the letter 
from Nicholas to Dean Pierce, 17th April, 1679, (3) the letter from Thomas 
Hyde to Dean Pierce, 10th November, 1679. Poole records also in his report 
(p. 384) a letter from Hyde to Pierce of 18th November, 1689, kept in the box 
marked Literae. This also is not now to be found. 


® The following are no longer at Salisbury: Young nos. 4. 7, 8, 16, 23, 31, 39, 
49, 62, 69, 70, 73, 76, 79, 80, 94, 109, 113, 115, 131, 135, 137, 140, 147, 154, 155, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 164, 166, 170, 177, 178. 


* Young nos. 73, 80=1670 nos. 90, 108 (?). See the notes below pp. 175-6. 
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erately out of MS. 12 (Young no. 156) and MS. 62 (Young no. 78). 
Texts such as these would have been welcome in private 
libraries and may well have found their way there. But I can- 
not find what has become of them now. 

The loss of some bocks is easily accounted for. Young’s no. 
8 was already misere corruptus in 1622 and his no. 129 was 
‘“spoild”. The notes on the condition of the manuscripts in 
Maunde Thompson’s catalogue are eloquent testimony to the 
damage done in the past by damp and the knives of initial-cutters. 
Similar notes are frequent in the revised version of the 1670 
catalogue made early in the eighteenth century. Young’s 
descriptions show sometimes that texts were complete in his 
time which are now imperfect.’ It is in fact abundantly clear 
that in the seventeenth century, and probably later, Salisbury 
library was no better than Richard James called it.® Librarians 
like Thomas James, Young and Hyde, must have known that 
the Dean and Chapter were careless custodians of their 
manuscripts. We cannot blame them if they took measures 
which sometimes look immoral to ensure that valuable books 
did not return to Salisbury. On the contrary, we should be glad 
that a score of Salisbury manuscripts have been allowed to 
survive at Oxford and elsewhere in damp-free conditions. ” 


Ill. THE MANUSCRIPTS AFTER 1670: 


The catalogue of 1670 lists 224 manuscripts.° It is to be found 
in an imperfect copy (nos. 1-169 only) in Bodleian MS. Tanner 


1 See below pp. 178, 175. 

2 See the notes on nos. 23, 71, 112, below pp. 173-7. 

3 Below p. 178. 

4They took better care, however, of their printed books. Many of the 
books bequeathed by Bishop Edmund Guest (d. 1577) are in contemporary 
bindings and good condition. 

5 Only seventeen Salisbury manuscripts are in medieval bindings, five of 
- them at Oxford (MSS. Bodley 392, 407, 516, 756, 835) and twelve, out of 187, 
at Salisbury (MSS. 99, 124, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 163, 175, 176, 177). 
Most of the bindings are late medieval, but MS. Bodley 835 is a fine example 
of early (? twelfth-century) work. Some of the books were chained, as 
appears from marks on the bindings, usually at the foot of the front cover, 
and on the flyleaves of rebound books. For chaining “in libraria nova” in 
the fifteenth century see the inscriptions in MSS. 40, 55 and 113. 

6 This is certainly more, and perhaps much more, than the real number, at 
least a few manuscripts being entered twice. Thus, e.g. nos. 2 and 113 
(marked Deest in the revision) occur again as nos. 211 and 174 (=MSS. 56 and 
103). 
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268 ff. 2-8 and in a revised, but complete, form in an early- 
eighteenth-century copy now at Salisbury." This catalogue 
seems to be one of those compiled in preparation for the great 
Catalogus Manuscriptorum Angliz et Hiberniz published in 1697. 
It has no merit, compared with Young’s catalogue, apart from 
that of being, apparently, a complete list of the Salisbury manu- 
scripts. This sives it value for stocktaking purposes. It shows, 
first, that at least thirty-three manuscripts had been lost since 
1622 and, secondly, that, allowance being made for certain 
manuscripts marked Deest in the revised version, the collection 
today is almost exactly what it was in 1670. As for the 
manuscripts marked Deest we are on less sure ground. No less 
than fifty-one were so marked by the reviser, who was not very 
careful, as some of the manuscripts he marked are certainly 
still in the library and others only appeared to be wanting 
because they had been entered already in another part of the 
catalogue. In the circumstances I do not feel sure that more 
than a very small number of titles in the 1670 catalogue really 
represent lost manuscripts. There are, however, some which I 
cannot identify in the library now: 

No. 30 Liber theologicus. pr. Multi unam substanciam, etc. 

No. 53 Vocabularium latinum cum grammatica. 

No. 90 Orosius de origine mundi. 

No. 93 D. Augustini Interrogatio per Epistolam et Responsio. Pr. Quid 
interest inter sperare. De Physicis. Enchiridion. Isidori interpreta- 
tio nominum hebraicorum. 4to. 

These four are all marked Deest in the revised version. The 


Orosius is Young no. 73, but the others do not appear to be in 


| his catalogue. 


The revision of the 1670 catalogue is useful, because it contains 
notes that thirty-four of the manuscripts were Mutilus or Lacer. 


_ This shows clearly that much of the damage now to be seen 


dates back at least to the early eighteenth century. A note in 


| the main hand against no. 70 (=MS. 78), ‘Codex bonus quem 
_ Gilbertus nuper Episcopus Sarisburiensis asserit octingentis 
_abhinc annis scriptum fuisse’’, helps to date the revision and 


suggests that Bishop Gilbert Burnet took some interest in the 
manuscripts. 


‘The catalogue is anonymous. According to Christopher Wordsworth, 
Canon Francis Horton made a catalogue c. 1678, but I have not found the 
authority for this statement. The revised version is referred to as “the old 
catalogue” by Maunde Thompson, who gives a concordance of its numbers 
with his own.. As this concordance can be emended a good deal by reference 
to the copy in MS. Tanner 268 I have repeated it below, pp. 182-3. 
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Like many others, the list of Salisbury manuscripts printed by 
Bernard in 1697' is arranged alphabetically. It is in fact merely 
a reduction of the 1670 catalogue into alphabetical order, with 
occasional improvements, by the hand of Michael Geddes, a 
Scot who had been appointed canon in 1691.” This printed list 
is practically useless, because the numbers were omitted which 
should refer each title to its place in the 1670 catalogue. The 
numbers, from 1 to 224, are to be found, however, in a manu- 
script copy of the alphabetical version in Bodleian MS. Tanner 
268 ff. 174-77v. So far as I have noticed, the print and the 
manuscript are almost identical, but the former alone contains 
one surprising addition to the list of Salisbury books in the entry 
* Tertullianus de ignorantia salvatoris’’. This is not recorded in 
any of the other catalogues, nor is it in the library today. 


One hundred and thirty years after Bernard, Friedrich Haenel 
was engaged ona vaster but less thorough survey of manuscripts. 
In England he enjoyed the friendship of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
who told him that some of the manuscripts at Salisbury had 
perished through being kept in a damp place and that he, 
Phillipps, had saved the rest from destruction.” There is, no 
doubt, truth in this and probably exaggeration. It is a reminder 
that Salisbury’s old enemy was not yet tamed. 


1 Catalogi Manuscriptorum Angliz et Hibernie, ii, nos. 927-1090. Usually 
referred to in Oxford as ‘‘ Bernard”’, after its editor, Edward Bernard (d. 1696), 
and in Cambridge as ‘‘the Oxford catalogue”. 


2 For Geddes see Dict. Nat. Biogr. 


3 G. Haenel, Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum, 1830, col. 907: “‘Codices in 
locum humidum abiecti erant et plurimi eorum perierunt; eos, qui superstites 
sunt, ill. Philips ab interitu servavit”. I am indebted to Mr. A. N. L. Munby 
for access to the personal papers of Sir Thomas Phillipps, now the property 
of W. H. Robinson Ltd., which throw some light on the nature of Phillipps’s 
intervention. Sir Thomas took a house in the Close at Salisbury in the winter 
of 1820-1 and was working then on the muniments and in the library. On 
31 Oct. 1820 he wrote a letter to Nicholas Carlisle, secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries: ‘‘ The Cathedral Library here is rich in MSS. containing about 
ZOO olumes tien ae I have undertaken to put the Manuscripts in order, 
for they are in a Shameful State”. On 9 Sept. 1821 the bishop, John Fisher, 
wrote to Phillipps to thank him “for the pains you have taken and your 
Liberality in arranging and improving the Cathedral Library”. Phillipps 
wrote at the head of this letter: ‘18 Sep. Returned himthanks. Considered 
myself as only paying a debt of gratitude for the hospitality of the Clergy by 
binding the ancient Manuscripts in the Cathedral Library”. Some fifty of 
the manuscripts are now bound, cheaply but strongly, in blue pasteboard 
covers. It seems likely that these are the bindings done for Phillipps. 
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During the nineteenth century the manuscripts were catalogued 
twice and nearly all of them were rebound. They were also 
visited by W. H. Black, who is held in honour today for his 
catalogue of the Ashmolean manuscripts Black exhibited some 
of them at a meeting of the British Archeological Association 
at Salisbury in 1858, of which there is a jejune account in the 
journal of the Association for 1859 (xv. 176). Of the earlier of 
the two catalogues the only copy known to me is not at Salisbury, 
but in the library of Peterborough Cathedral (V. 4. 32). It is 
little more than a handlist, beginning with Anselm in Psalterium 
(=MS.160).’ The later catalogue by Maunde Thompson forms 
part of the Catalogue of the Cathedral Library of Salisbury 
published in 1880. It is reliable, but too brief, and should be 
used, if possible, in conjunction with the German translation 
by Schenkl, who obtained much additional information from 
Canon Christopher Wordsworth and added many bibliographical 
references.” From 1914 until 1936 the manuscripts were in 
Wordsworth’s care. His chapter, “The library and the use 
of Sarum ”, is the latest addition to the history of the building 
and the books that he loved and served so well.’ 


YOUNG’S CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


The catalogue printed here in an abbreviated form was bought 
for the cathedral library in 1941 from Mr. James Fairhurst of 
Oldham. It consists of five leaves of folio size, paginated 13-22, 
as part of a series of catalogues of manuscripts at Lichfield 
(pp. 1-4), St. Paul’s (pp. 5-12), Salisbury, Worcester (pp. 23-38), 
and Winchester (p. 41). The catalogues are not dated, but 
were compiled probably shortly after July 1622, when Young 
was commissioned “to make search in all cathedrals for old 
manuscripts and ancient records and to bring an inventory of 


1 The numbers now to be seen on the flyleaves of many of the manuscripts 
correspond with the numbers of this list. 


2H. Schenkl, Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Britannica, III, i (1894), pp. 1-45. 


8 C. Wordsworth, “ The library and the use of Sarum”, in G. H. Bourne 
and J. M. J. Fletcher, Notes on the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, 1924, pp. 106- 
37, describes in particular MSS. 1, 14, 149, 153, 175 and the musical scraps in 
MSS. 89, 157. 
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them to His Majesty”. They are all in Young’s hand, and his 
name, in the form “ Patrick Yong”’, is written on the first page 
of the Salisbury catalogue.’ 


Young was less thorough at Salisbury than he had been at 
Worcester and St. Paul’s, and omitted nearly all the legal 
manuscripts from his list, as well as some others which certainly 
formed part of the library at that time. At Salisbury he was 
evidently impressed with the large number of copies of the works 
of St. Augustine, even larger then than now, and wrote, in the 
margin of the first page, “ Sypelmoae notanda esse initia omnium 
tractatuum Augustini”. The catalogue of Augustine’s works 
in no. 156 attracted his attention and he wrote against the en- 
try vide an sit Possidi 


Young, or another, starred a number of the items. Thus his 
nos. 60, 72, and 96 are marked in the margin with three stars, 
his numbers 12, 55, 156, 176, 179 with two stars, and his num- 
bers 7, 24, 36, 38, 39; 52,95, 107,169, 170 with one star, © V-Bis 
against his nos. 29, 30, 55, 56, 74-77, 81, 86-8, 92-4, 106 may stand 
for Vetus bonus, since these are all manuscripts of the twelfth 
century or earlier.» No90 is marked “B”. Other marginalia 
showing Young’s interest are Vide against nos. 7, 60, 88, Vide 
omnino against no. 25. V. sp. against no. 59 may stand for 


Vetus spoiled (cf. no. 12). 


The catalogue occupies only the first six of the ten pages. 
Some of the remaining space contains additional notes by 
Young, consisting of fairly full lists of the contents of his nos. 
157-160,and ample incipits of Clemens de vera disputacione Petri 
in no. 172, the Apologia Ambrosii in no. 36, Isidore on the Pen- 
tateuch and Speculum Gregorii in no. 12, Alcuin on Ecclesiastes 
in no. 71, the anonymous work on the Body and Blood of Christ 
in no. 169, and the sermons by Fulbert and others in no. 109. 


1 For further details see the introduction to Young’s Catalogus librorum 
manuscriptorum bibliothece Wigorniensis, ed. I. Atkins and N. R. Ker, 1941, 
pp. 1,2. The list of Selden’s books and manuscripts, referred to there at the 
foot of p. 1, is now Bodleian MS. Selden supra 111. Young’s library catalogues 
are entered on f. 115v. of this MS. under the pressmark B. 29. 


2 Young’s no. 156 is now MS. 12, but the catalogue is no longer in the 
manuscript. 


>In Young’s catalogue of the Worcester manuscripts entries are marked 
vet. and bon, and, also, faire (cf. nos. 148, 149 below). 
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In all Young lists 36 manuscripts which are not now at Salis- 
bury. Of all these, except nos. 157-60, I have printed Young’s 
descriptions in full. On the other hand I have abbreviated the 
descriptions of the manuscripts now at Salisbury, unless, as 
happens in a few cases (nos. 38, 60, 71, 78, 156, 161, 169), Young 
adds something to what is said by Maunde Thompson. The items 
marked with an asterisk are referred to in the notes on pp. 173-81. 
The system of upright strokes is that used by Young to divide 
one article of his description from another. For convenience 
of reference in the notes [ have added numbers to distinguish 
each article of no. 109. Young numbered the items regularly 
up to 62, but only occasionally afterwards and, towards the end, 
incorrectly. I have disregarded the errors and numbered 
straight through from 1 to 181. 

The dates are my own. They differ little from Maunde 
Thompson’s, but I have thought it important to define the 
“1089-1125 ” group,’ by using the dating “s. xii in.”, in place of 
Maunde Thompson’s “ xii cent.”, whenever I felt that a book 
belonged to the early years of the century. My dates, however, 
are based only on a brief examination of each manuscript by 
itself. They will certainly need some alteration when the manu- 


scripts are studied carefully and compared with one another. 
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1 Flores Bernardi una cum concordantiis paruis fol. MS. 54, s.xiv. 
*2 Homiliz Bedz, Maximi, Leonis et aliorum fol. MS. 14, s.xii. 
3. Aldelmus de laude virginitatis 4to. MS. 38, s.x ex. 
*4 Registrum B, Gregorii elegantissima manu script. 4to. 
5 Compendium veritatis theologie ..... fol. MS, 34, s.xili ex. 
6 Historia ecclesiastica Eusebli..... fol. par. MS. 139, s.xii in, 
*7 Augustinusde origine anime | de immortalitate anime.| hypomnesticon | 


- Orthodoxus contra Luciferianum | August. contra Pascentium hereticum, 


“Praeterea cum quodam Pascentio” et cet. | contra Manicheos ad literam | 
Augustinus de opere monachorum | Augustinus Cornelio, “ Scripsisti mihi ut 


_adte” et cet. homiliz nonnulle ejusdem | et epistola ad Nebudium, * Utrum 
' nescio” et cet. fol. Brit. Mus. Royal Appendix 1, s.xi ex. 


| 


8 Ambrosius in Lucam misere corruptus 4to. 
9 Psalterii pars cum glossa. MS. 75, s.xill. 


1 The only manuscript which seems to me to be seriously misdated by Maunde 
Thompson is MS. 134, the commentary of Remigius on the Carmen Paschale 
of Sedulius. This appears to be in an English hand of the late tenth, or per- 


_ haps the early eleventh, century and not the early twelfth. 


| 


2 See above p. 154. 
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10 Esdras Esther Judith et Tobias cum glossa fol. MS. 90, s.xii1. 
11 Concilia generalia fol. MS. 78, s.xi ex. 


*12 Isidorus in Pentateuchum..... fol. spoild. MS. 101, s.x. 
13 Augustinisoliloquia..... 8vo. MS. 173, s.x. 
14 Pastoralis Gregorii..... 4to. MS. 157, s.xi ex. 


15 Hilpericus et Beda de temporibus 4to. MS. 158, s.1x ex. 

16 Gregorius in Lucam 4to. 

17 August. contra Faustum Manicheum. MS. 116, s.xii in. 

18 Augustini speculum..... fol. MS: 35; sexi ain: 
*19 Regula vivendi Richardi Hampoole fol. ?MS. 56, s.xv. 

20 Homilize dominicales fol. MS. 179, s.xi, xii in. 

21 Tractatus Mri. P. preecentoris Parisiensis de tropis loquendi..... | 
- Papilla 8vo. MS. 171, s.xiii in. 

22 Gregorii Nazianzeni queedam latine fol. MS. 89, s.xi. 

*23 Isidorus a semetipso ad semetipsum, ‘““Cum me pervigil cura fecisset”” et 
ceet. | Idem de miraculis Christi ad sororem Florentinam 4to. B.M., Royal 5 
E. XV1.)S-xivex 


24 Cyprianus de dominica oratione..... Ato. MS. 9, s.xii in. 
25 Aug. de nuptiis et concupiscentia ..... fol. MS. 65 or 138, s.xii in. 
26. FAistoriavPauli = 5... fol. MS. 80, s.xii/xiii. 


27 Isidori etymologicon sive de originibus fol. MS. 142, s.xui, xiii in. 

28 Questiones August. super vetus et novum Test.4to. MS. 129, s.xiiin. 

29 Augustinus de perfectione justitize ..... 4to. MS. 117, s.x. 

30 Psalterium ljatinosaxonicum charactere saxonico scriptum fol. MS. 
150, s.x. 

*31 Isidori synonima | sermones varii incert. | glossa in canticum Alcuini, 
in fine Sira sirin explicit. | anon. commentarius in idem canticum 4to. B.M., 
Royal.5 E. xix,/s.x1 @x.-xil, in. 

32,33 Freculphéehronicon bon. bis fol. MSS. 119, 120, s.xii in. 
34 Sermones de~ stutibus et vitiis anonymi 8vo. MS. 166, s.xiv. 


35 Aug ustinss @ontra Felicianum..... 4to. MS. 165, s.xti in. 

36 Pros [ee . . fol. MS. 109,s.xit in. and ¢f. 1-8, s.xi. 
37. Berne .#2 in canticum Canticorum fol. MS. 23, s.xii/xiii. 

*38 Sermo... minicaié» . . . . | determinatio bona contra Lollardos et 


responsiones gg iilotum argu: enta 8vo. MS. 13, s.xiv in. and xv. 
*39 Aug. agfide gi operibus | Idem contra partem Donati post gesta | Beda 
de naturis re. .m xto-: 
40 Aug. de magistro,...4to. MS. 118\s.xii. 
41 Jeremias Ezekiel et Daniel cum glossa fol. MS. 46, s.xiii in. 
42 Numeri Jud. et Ruth cum glossa fol. MS. 44, s.xiii in. 
43 Libri Machab. et novum Test. cum glossa fol. MS. 48, s.xiii in. 
44 Hieronymi epistolz liber recens fol. MS. 143, s.xv ex. 
*45 Liber psalmorum cum glossa fol. MS. 29 or 107, s.xiii. 
46,47 Dialogus Gregorii imperfect. bis. fol. MSS. 95, s.xii, and 96, s.x. 
48 Ezekiel et Daniel cum glossa fol. MS. 145, s.xiii. 
49 Prisciani grammatica 4to. 
50 Homiliz August. in Johannem fol. MS. 67, s.xii in. 
*51 Bedain Lucam | Aug. queestiones vet, et novi Test. 127 imperf. fol. MS. 
Oi, (S) X1-exX,. KIL In: 


52 sug: in psalimosie ca: .. fol. MS. 57, s.xii in. 
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53 Lucas cum glossa 4to. MS. 108, s.xii/xiii. 

54 Daniel et Ezeckiel cum glossa fol. MS. 52, s.xii ex. 

55 Aug. de penitentia..... 8vo. MS. 169, s.xii in. 

56 Confessiones Aug. fol. MS. 6, s.xii in. 

57 Lucas et Joh. cum glossa fol. MS. 32, s.xiv ex. 

58 Hieronymus in Matthzeum libris 3bus fol. MS. 137, s.xii. 
59 Hieronymus in Jeremiam libris sex fol. MS. 24, s.xii in. 

*60. Aug. de sancta virginitate | de perjurio | tractatus ejusdem Aug. sine in- 
scriptione Initium est ‘“* Quidam christiane ac fraternee charitatis” et cet. con- 
tinet object. et resp. | Idem de predestinatione..... fol. <IMiS: LOOXsixai, x11. 

*61 Historia scholastica Petri presbyteri Trecensis fol. MS. 84, s.xili in., 
OF 65, 'S.X1ll. 

*62 Beda in libros Regum imperfect. 

63 Liber numerorum cum glossa fol. MS. 50, s.xiii. 

64 Paterius de testimoniis vet. Test...... fol. MS. 76, s.xii. 
65 Joh. et Matthzeus cum glossa fol. MS. 91, s.xiii. 

66 Minores prophetz cum glossa fol. MS. 53, s.xii ex. 

67 Isidorus de differentiis vet. et novi Test fol. MS. 125, s.xii in. 
68 Libri Reg. Paralip. et Esdras cum glossa fol. MS. 45, s.xiii. 

*69 Vita Sancti Germani episcopi et confess. per Constantium | in fine 
operis est epistola Helrici ceenobite ad Karolum regem Caroli nepotem quos 
laudat propter literarum studia et erga literatos affectum, ‘‘ Quid Hiberniam 
(inquit) memorem contempto pelagi discrimine, pene totam cum grege 
philosophorum ad littora nostra migrantem, quorum quisque peritior est ultro 
sibi indicit exilium ut Salomoni sapientissimo famuletur ad votum” et cet. fol. 

*70 Consuetudines Cartusiz per Guigonem priorem 4to. 

*71 Albinus in ecclesiasten old imperf. 4to. Pref. initium Tribus nominibus 
vocatum fuisse Salomonem scripture manifestissime docent.1 MS. 133, s.ix. 

*72 Dicta doctorum catholicorum Isidori Fulgentii et Martini 3bus libris 
‘‘Quod Deus summus et incommutabilis”’ et czet. fol. MS. 7, s.xii in. 

*73 Orosius de ormesta mundi fol. 

74 Enchiridion Aug. imperfect. 8vo. MS. 172, s.x ex. 
75 Hieronymus in Isaiam fol. MS. 25, s.xii in. 

*76 Aug. de arte musica libris sex Licinio fol. 

Hie xusedae doctrina christiana::-. .-<- . fol. MS. 106, s.xii in. 

*78 Mariale .... conpilatus a quodam de ordine predicatorum | Rathran- 
nus de-eo quod Christus de virgine natus sit | Anselmi sermo de virginis con- 
ceptione fol. MS. 62, s.xiii. 

*79 Ciceronis rhetorica ‘‘Szepe et multum mecum cogitavi” et cet. fol. 

*80 Evangelium Joh. cum glossa 8vo. 

81 Aug. contra Donatistas..... fol. MS. 64, s.xii in. 

82 (Quatuor evangelia cum glossa fol. MS. 182, s.xiii in. 

83 Vetus testamentum fol. MS. 27, s.x1il. 

84 Expositio Magistri Hugonis Sancti Victoris super theolog. Dionysii fol. 
MS. 3, s.xilil. 

85 Aristoteles de animalibus latine. MS. 111, s.xiii. 


' The words in italics are taken from Young's additional notes on p. 19 of 
the catalogue (cf. above p. 166). 
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*86 Queestiones Aug. vet. et novi test. fol. parvo. MS. 115,s.xiiin.+ Royal 
15 B.xix ff. 200-205 (?) 
87 Hilarii dicta in Matthzum et epistolas canonicas fol. parvo. MS. 124, 
S.Xi1 1n. 
88 Aug. ad Pollentium de adulterinis conjugiis ..... fol. par. MS. 128, 
S.Xi1 in. 
89 Bernardus in Canticum canticorum fol. par. MS. 155, s.xii ex. 
90 Aug. in psalmos a psalmo centesimo primo ad finem fol. MS. 22, s.xii. 
91 Novelle super decretalibus fol. MS. 186, s.xiv/xv. 
92 Hieronymus de scriptoribus..... fol. MS. 88, s.xi/xii. 
93 Hilarius adversus hereticos ..... imperfect. fol. MS. 4, s.xii in. 
*94 Rhabanus de laudibus crucis imperf. fol. 
95 Sedulii carmina cum comment. Remigii 4to. MS. 134, s.x/x1. 
96 Compendium theologie ..... 8vo. MS. 170, s.xiv in. 
97 Legenda Sanctorum Jacobi Januensis aurea 4to. MS. 40, s.xiv in. 
98 Gregorius in Jobum libris 35. MS. 33, s.xii. 
99 Epistole canonice cum glossa 4to. MS. 156, xiii. 
100 Marcus et Lucas cum glossa fol. MS. 102 s.xiii. 
101 Joh. evangelista cum glossa 4to. MS. 41, s.xii. 
102 Biblia 4to. MS. 127, s.xiii. 
103 Papiz lexicon fol. MS. 92, s.xiii in. 


*104 Anselmusin psalmos..... 4to. MS. 160, s.xii. 
105 Collationes Cassiani..... fol. MS. 10, s.xii in. 
106 Psalterium duplex..... fol. MS. 180, _s.x: 
107 Expositio fidei Rufini..... 4to. MS. 162, s.xi ex./xil. 


108 Canticum et parabole cum glossa 4to. MS. 161, s.xii. 

*109! J1.Sermones de dedicatione ecclesiz et in Lucam nonnulli anonymas | 
2. sermones duo Aug. de purificatione Mariz | 3. Ambrosii sermo de eadem re | 
4. de annunciatione Mariz sermo anonym. Initium “ Adest nobis dilectissimi 
optatus dies” et cet. | 5. de vita et moribus Mariz antequam ab Angelo saluta- 
retur Ambros. | 6. sermo Fulberti carnotensis episcopi de annunciatione Mariz 
Initium. ‘‘ Sanctorum lingua prophetarum cecinit nasciturum de virgine Christum 
et celestis angelus hodierna die ista nuntiavit virgine gaudia terris’’ et cet. | 7.sermo 
Hieronymi de assumptione Mariz | 8. sermo domini Fulberti de nativitate 
Marie Initium ‘‘ Approbatz consuetudinis est apud Christianos sanctorum patrum 
dies natalitios observare diligenter’’ et cet. | 9-11. Item tres alii sermones ejusdem 
arg. et ejusdem Fulberti ni fallor. [Init. 1] ‘““Mutuz dilectionis amore et sedulez 
adhortationis nutu a quibus deo sacratissimis et dilectis cogimur de sanctissima et 
ultra Deo quam dici potest dilecta virgine’”’ et cet. [Init. 2] ‘‘ Gloriosam sollenitatem 
sanctz Dei genitoris ac virginis Marie hodie recolentes dilectissimi fratres atque 
amantissimi sorores’’ et cet. brevis est homilia. (Init. 3] ‘‘ Nativitatis gloriose 
genitricis Dei ac perpetuze Virginis Marie precelsa solennitas cunctorum leetificans 
corda piorum’’ et cet. | 12. definitiones ecclesiasticorum dogmatum Augustini | 
13. Gregorii pape epistola ad universas provincias, “Ecce manifestissime constat 
quia secundum titulos et ceet. | 14. passio Margaritee virginis | 15. Ildefonsus de 
laudibus virginis Marize cum prologo Bonifacii ad Gotiscalcum episcopum 4to. 

110 Aug. de agone Christiano ..... fol. MS. 63, s.xii in. 
111 Aug. in psalmos a 50 usque ad 100 inclusive fol. MS. 58, s.xii. 


1 The words in italics are taken from Young’s additional notes on p. 20 of 
the catalogue (cf. above p. 166). 
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muiZ eeugesermoin natale By Virg. o 0)... s fol:-IVtS: 61, sixiv in: 
113 Josephus de Judzorum antiquitatibus fol. 
114 Historia scholastica fol. MS. 84, s.xiii in., or 85, s.xiil. 
115 Quotlibeta Sancti Thome fol. 
116 Distinctiones theologicze ordine alphab. anon. fol. MS. 36, s.xv. 
117 Ambrosius de spiritu sancto ..... fol. MS. 140, s.xii in. 
118 Isaias et minores prophete cum glossa fol. MS. 47, s.xiii in. 
119 Historia scholastica imperf. fol. MS. 42, s.xiii in. 
‘120 Pentateuchus cum glossa fol. MS. 43 or 104, s.xiii. 
121 Jeremias cum glossa fol. MS. 51, s.xii ex. 
122 Brevis concordantia 4to. MS. 163, s. xiii. 
123. Pupilla oculi 4to. MS. 126, s.xv in. 
124 Quotlibeta Henrici de Gandavo fol. MS. 15, s.xiv in. 


125 Dictionarium grammaticum Hugutionis .... fol. MS. 144, s.xiii/xiv. 
126 Hieronymus in epistolas Pauli fol. MS. 5, s.xii in. 
127 Aug. de 83 questionibus..... S8vo. MS. 168, s.xii in. 


1238 Libri regum et paralip. cum glossa. MS. 177, s.xiii. 
*129 Origenes in canticum | Hieronymi epistole spoild fol. ? MS. 17, s.xii. 
130 Concordantiz Bibliorum fol. MS. 28, s.xiv in. 

*131 Aug.devidendo deum | de fide et symbolo | sermo ejusdem de perjurio | 
de agone Christiano | de orando Deum | sermo de illo Apost. semper gaudete, 
sine intermissione orate | sermo ejusdem ad populum “ Ad vos mi sermo est 
juvenes” et cet. | de excidio urbis | ad Armentarium et Paulinam epistola | de 
resurrectione | de charitate | de timore dei|de fide | de eleemosynis | de 
penitentia | Aug. ad Januarii inquisitiones | de cura pro mortuis gerenda 
Aug. ad Paulinum 4to. 

132 Expositionum evangeliorum et epistoll. Sanctorum Radulfi de Atton 
foley WIS, TSI suxv. 

133. Quotlibetorum libri aliquot ab octavo inclusive usque ad finem 12mi 
fol. IMS. 72\s.xiv. in: 

134 Theologicz doctrine pars prima fol. MS. 2, s.xiv in. 

135 Epistole Pauli cum comment. 4to. 

136 Origenes in exodum et Leviticum 4to. MS. 159, s.xii in. 

*137 Historia Lausiaca de vitis patrum 4to. 

138 Isidori origines fol. par. MS. 112, s.xi ex. 

139 Biblia fol. MS. 81, s.xiv in. 

*140 Richardus de Sancto Victore de statu interioris hominis | Nicholai de 
Lyra tractatus duo contra Judeos | defensorium dotationis ecclesiz Rich. de 
Ulrestoun | de sacramentis | de secundis nuptiis | de decimis | de charitate et 
cet. anony. fol. 

141 Magister sententiarum fol. MS. 86, s.xii/xiii. 

142 Cassiodorus in psalmos a 52 ad finem fol. MS. 59, s.xii in. 
143 Pentateuchus cum glossa fol. MS. 43 or 104, s.xiil. 

144 Effrem diaconi libri sex 4to. MS. 131, s.xii in. 

145 Aquinas in Matthzum et Marcum fol. 

146 Sermones anonym. fol. ? MS. 21, s.xiil. 

147 Homiliz Greg. Leonis et aliorum in Matthzum fol. 

148 Bibliorum pars faire fol. MS. 184, s.xu. 

149 Greg. registrum faire fol. MS. 94, s.xu. 
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150 Sermones variianonym..... fol. MS. 97, s.xiii in. 

*151 A®gidius de peccato originali..... 8vo. MS. 167, s.xv. 
152 Psalterium cum glossa fol. MS. 29 or 107, s. xiii. 
153 Summa fratris Alexandri libris duobus fol. MS. 105, s.xiii. 

*154 Seneceze epistole ad Paulum | epistole ad Lucilium | ad Neronem de 
clementia | de paupertate | de remediis fortuitorum | de beneficiis | Petrus 
Alfonsus contra Judezos fol. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15, C.ii, s.xii ex. 

*155 Cypriani opera pleraque fol. ? Brit. Mus., Royal 6 B.xv, s.xii. 

*156 Diadema monachorum seu Smaragdus virtutum | catalogus librorum 
Augustini 4to. MS. 12, s.xi1 in. 

*157-160 Vite et passiones Martyrum 4or vol. fol. 


I Vita’ Sancti Ammonis 2.0. : Bodl. MS. Fell 3, s.xii in. 

2° Passio Symphorose.2.. <): Bodl. MS. Fell 1, s.xi ex. 

3 Passio Sancte Martine ..... Bodl. MS. Fell 4, s.xi ex. 

A) Nitaiet miracula S. Anearec 22) 22. Dublin, Trinity Coll. MS. 174 
(B.4.3), s.x1. 


*161 De diversis significationibus Athanasii | Athanasius de imagine Christi 
et sermo de eadem re | comment. in genesim 4to. ? MS. 135, s.xii in. 

162 Sermones varil anonym 8vo. ? MS. 174, s.xiv. 

163 Benedictionale 4to. MS. 1, xiii. 

164 Benedictionale aliud seu pontificale fol. ? Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson 
C.400, s.xiv in. : 

165 Missale. MS. 149, s.xi1. 

*166 Smaragdus de pressuris ecclesiasticis libris 3bus | Bacharius | et Arcul- 
phus de situ Jerusalem fol. 

167 Sermones..... Filia matrisfol. MS. 8, s.xv. 

*168 Boethius de consolatione philosophic Anglice | meditationes Bernardi | 
speculum sacerdotum anonym | et cet. 4to. MS.113+. MS.39, s.xv. 

169 Tractatus theologicus tributus in65 capitaex Patribus concinnatus... | 
tractatus alter anonym Initium ‘“‘ Charissimum sibi mi frater si cupias scire”’. 
4to. MS. 130, s.xu in. 

*170 Tractatus illi duo rursus | Aug. contra Felicianum. 

171 Sermo de sacramentis neophytorum..... 8vo. MS. 164, s.xii in, xiii. 

172 Clementis liber de disputatione inter Petrum et Simonem Magum 4to. 
MES: 1. sexaa in. 


173, Aug. de trinitate 3... : fol. MS. 66, s.xiii ex. 

174 Novella domini Joh. Andree super 2 lib. decretalium fol. MS. 185, 
s.X1v/Xv. 

175 Amalarius de ordine romano..... fol. MS. 154, s.xii. 

176) Augin hexavenrerom).).)-.4: fol. MS. 114, s.xii in. 


177. Vocabularium bibliz ordine Alphabeti 8vo. 

178 Aug. dé trinitate. 

179 Aug. de nuptiis et concupiscentia..... fol. MS. 65 or 138, s.xii in. 
180 Postillee in minores prophetas fol. MS. 98, s.xili. 

181 Bonaventure libri duo. MS. 93, s.xiv in. 
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NOTES ON YOUNG'S CATALOGUE. 


2 MS. 14 is the Pars hiemalis of the Homiliary of Paul the 
Deacon. 


4 Young listed two copies of Gregory’s letters, no. 4 in 4to 
and no. 149 in folio. The latteris no doubt the present MS. 94. 
It is the only copy now in the library. 


7 Most of the manuscript has disappeared since Young’s 
time. The surviving fragment of fifteen leaves (two quires) 
begins near the end of the Hypomnesticon and ends in De 
Genesi ad litteram contra Manicheos. Possibly only these two 
quires were sent to London, because they contain the dialogue 
of Jerome against Lucifer of Cagliari (ff. 2v-10). This text was 
read carefully by Young and corrected inhis hand. Cat. MSS. 
Angl. 8689. 


12 Art.3 is called by Young “Augustinus de caritate”’, fol- 
lowing the colophon, “.... super epistolam Sancti Iohannis 


99 


omelize decem de caritate’”’. 


19 Apparently a careless description of MS. 56 which con- 
tains Rolle’s Regula vivendi (or Emendatio vitze) as its last item 
(ff. 261v-269v). The main text (ff. 1-220) is the long Speculum 
spiritalium (so the MSS.), which occurs also in Bodleian lat.th. 
e.8 (Sum. Cat. 32566) and Bodley 450 (S.C. 2398) and in Trinity 
College, Dublin, MS. 271, and was printed in Paris for the Eng- 
lish market, A.D. 1510, in an altered version and under the title 
Speculum spiritualium, together with Rolle’s Emendatio vite. In 
the 1670 catalogue (no. 2) it is ascribed to Hilton. 


23 The incipit given by Young shows that the manuscript 
began with the text printed in Patrologia Latina 42.1207-1212 
among the spuria of St. Augustine, and called there De unitate 
sancte trinitatis. The first words now © in superna et perfecta 
trinitate ’ (=col.1211, line 23) are not far from the end, one or 
two leaves having been lost since 1622. The text ends with the 


_ words “ Contuli ut potui cum omni sollertia. qui legis ora pro 


me. Explicit ispalensis episcopi”’ and is likely therefore to have 
been similar to that of the Rheims manuscript noted in Patr. 
Lat., which began with the title “ Incipit tractatus sancti August- 


imi episcopi a semetipso ad semetipsum” and ended with the 


same formula “ Contuli.... ora prome”. What follows in 


_the Royal manuscript (ff. 1-19v), though not distinguished by 
the cataloguers, should be treated as a separate article. Itisa 
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composite treatise derived from the works of Isidore, with the 
title ““Liber differentiarum Isidori”’ and beginning “ Inter deum 
et dominum quid interest”. 


This manuscript was at Salisbury in the Middle Ages 
and was annotated then, like Salisbury Cathedral MSS. 35, 64, 65, 
115, 118, 168, Brit. Mus. MS. Royal App. 1 and MS. Bodley 765, 
by ascribe who wrote “vz” occasionally in the margins in pencil. 
I do not understand the meaning of this symbol, which has often 
been crossed through, but it is associated with other pencilled 
marginalia and is probably by the hand which wrote ~ Totum 
lectum”’ at the beginning and end of MS. 115, “Totus lectus est 
liber iste’ in’ MIS. 168, and. Lect alibr” im MS: 17 £7164" tm 
pencil of perhaps the early thirteenth century (see plate). 
Cat. MSS. Angl. 8671. 


31 A note on f. 37 is by Young, who used this manuscript 
for his edition of Alcuin’s commentary, published in 1638. Cat. 
MSS. Angl. 8675, 8676. 

38 Young’s last item corresponds to art. 13 in the catalogue 
by Maunde Thompson, who copied the title given in the old 
table of contents, “ Determinatio bona de orando ad sanctos”. 
The incipit, “ Reuerendi magistri et domini cum secundum 
seriem euan’ omnis plantacio”’, shows that this is the anti- 
Lollard work ot the fifteenth-century Oxford theologian, John 
Sharpe. A copy is in Merton Coll. MS. 175, f£. 257. : 

39. Missins.. Art: 1=P-1. 40. 197-230.. Art.2—P 2 43: 6a 
90. The manuscripts of Bede’s De naturis rerum are listed by 
Laistner, Handlist of Bede Manuscripts, 1943, p. 139. 

45 Cf. no. 152. MS. 29 is Peter Lombard on the Psalms. 

51 Young’s second item, the Pseudo-Augustinian Questiones 
127, forms the flyleaves of the manuscript (ff. 1-4, 165, 166). 

60 Young’s third item (MS. ff. 10v-l2v) was overlooked by 
Maunde Thompson. It is a copy of the Responsiones Prosperi 
pro Augustino (P.L. 51.177). 

6h = Cino, 114 

62 Missing. Perhaps the brief Questiones XXX on the 
four books of Kings, cf. Laistner, op. cit., p. 62. : 

69 For the history of this manuscript, c. 1640-50, see above © 
p. 160. The only copy of the Vita S. Germani now in the Bod- 
leian, MS. Bodley 793 (S.C. 2641), is certainly not the same 
book, as it belonged to John Lyndon, dean of Crediton, in the 
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fifteenth century, and later to William Ballow, who gave it to 
the Bodleian in 1605 (see the Bodleian Library Record, ii (1944), 
91). The passage quoted by Young isin MS. Bedley 793 f. 85v. 

70 ‘The constitutions drawn up by Guigo, fifth prior of the 
Grande Chartreuse (d. 1137), printed in P.L. 153.635-760. 

71 The incipit given by Young shows that this manuscript 
was more complete in 1622 than it is now. It begins now in 
cap. li. 14 and ends in cap. x. 9. The script, a handsome Caro- 
line minuscule of Tours type, is the subject of a note by Dr. E. A. 
Lowe, “Amanuscript of Alcuin in the script of Tours”, Classi- 
cal and medieval studies in honor of Edward Kenneth Rand, 1938, 
pp. 191-3, with a facsimile of f. 3lv. 

72 MS. 7 begins “ Quod deus summus et incommutabilis sit. 
Summum bonum deus est”’. 

73 Listed in the 1670 catalogue (no. 90) but marked as 
missing in the revision of this catalogue made in the early 
eighteenth century. 

76 Missing. Marked “B.V.” by Young (for Bonus vetus ?). 
Printed in P.L. 32.1081-1194. Rare in English libraries. 

78 MS. 62, a handsome book in fine condition, now ends 
imperfectly in bk. vi, cap. 21, of the Mariale, less than a leaf 
from the end. ‘The two following pieces listed by Young are 
missing : almost certainly they have been removed deliberately. 
Both occur after a copy of the same Mariale in Lambeth Palace 
MS. 52, which must be a closely related manuscript. The trea- 
tise De eo quod Christus ex virgine natus est per usitatam 
feminei corporis partem (P.L. 121.81-102) of Rathramnus, monk 
of Corbie (s.ix)' is a scarce work which seems to have been 
unknown to scholars until the time of Usher and of Luc 
d’Achery. The latter printed it from a manuscript © ex Anglia 
in Galliam appulsus’”’ in his Spicilegium, a.d. 1654 (cf. the pre- 
faces addressed to Jerome de la Bigne and tothe Reader). There 
are MSS. at Cambridge: Corpus Christi Coll. 332 (from 
Rochester), Sidney Sussex Coll. 71 (from Wardon) and 
Pembroke Coll. 22. 

The Mariale (inc. Marie precellentissime matris dei celi im- 
peratricis misericordie domine) isanonymous. Bale attributed 
it to Alexander of Hales, O.F.M., and recorded a copy at 
Reading in his Index Britannize Scriptorum (ed. Lane Poole and 
Bateson), p. 23. 


1 For Rathramnus see especially A. Wilmart in Revue Bénédictine 43, 207. 
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79 It is just possible that this manuscript is now Royal 15 
C. xi ff. 59-112, s.xiii ex., the title of which is in Young’s hand. 
Cat. MSS. Angl. 8595. 

80 Missing. The quarto copy recorded by Young (no. 101) 
is, no doubt, MS. 41, but there is now no octavo copy in the 
library. Two copies are recorded in 1670 (nos. 108, 163). 

86 No doubt MS. 115, a small folio called; in a twelfth- 
century table of contents, “ Questiones quedam beati Augustini 
super vetus et novum testamentum”. This is not the 127 
questions (above no. 28=MS. 129), but a compilation of some 
interest which includes the Pseudo-Augustinian Dialogus 65 
queestionum ad Orosium (ff. 2-10=MS. 157 f. 130) and a work 
by Eucherius, the fifth century bishop of Lyons, whose name, 
with S mis-written for E, occurs in the bungled colophon on 
f. 15: “ Explicit liber S. Sucherii episcopi. Ecclesie lugdunensis 
prouincie hispanie numero tres de diuersis creaturis qui in 
ceteris libris habentur creatorem omnium rerum dominum deum 
omnipotentem in secula seculorum amen’. At f. 17 comes 
the Epistola Agnelliad Armenium attributed to Agnellus, Bishop 
of Ravenna (s.vi), beginning “ Domino uenerabiliter nominando 
fratre armenio agnellus. Frater martinus exegit literas ad tuam 
caritatem mittendas”’. This anti-Arrian letter is in P.L. 68.381, 
where it is a reprint, at several removes, of the edition in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Marguerin de la Bigne (ed. 1575, 1.479). 
De la Bigne’s text is derived, presumably, from that of Sichardus 
Antidotum adversus hereses, Basel, 1528, £. 242, but with the 
collation of a manuscript then at Trier. The Salisbury copy is 
incomplete, ending with the words “Deus omnipotens habere 
non potest” (P.L. col. 384, line 15). 


According to the two tables of contents on a flyleaf, 
“Enigmata Simprosii (sic)” and “‘Enigmata Bonefacii” once. 
followed the “Questiones .. . Augustini”. Although Young does 
not mention these collections of riddles, it seems quite probable 
that they are now Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15 B.xix ff. 200-205 
(=Cat. MSS. Angl. 8643). The format and number of lines 
(43) agree. Annotations are in Young’s hand. 

1 In the manuscript the words “‘ Explicit . . . Episcopi” are in capital letters 
and the rest follows in minuscules in a separate paragraph. A seventeenth- 
century reader was misled into calling the whole book “*S. Sucherii episcopi 
collectanea ex S. Augustino ” and this title was adopted by Maunde Thompson 


for ff. 1-19. The work ending on f. 15 should be compared with the Liber in- 
structionum of Eucherius (P.L. 50.773). 
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94 Marked by Young “B.V.” (Bonus vetus ?). Possibly 
Royal 8 D.xviii (6 leaves, imperfect at the beginning, s.xii,= 
CMA 8687). The editors of the 1921 catalogue of the Royal 
manuscripts suggest in their introduction, p. xlii, and in the 
Addenda and Corrigenda, p. x, that this manuscript belonged to 
Lord Lumley, being the copy described in his catalogue as 
“Magnetius Rabanus Maurus de laude crucis cum pulchris 
variarum crucium formis etc. in modum tabularum expressis”’. 
This, however, seems hardly possible, as Royal 8 D.xviii has no 
drawings of crosses, such as are to be found, e.g., in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, MS. 379. 

104 Ascribed to Anselm in all the old catalogues. The pre- — 
face is that of Cassiodorus. 

109 Missing. Young’s items 4, 8, 9 are respectively sermons 
9, 4, 6 of Fulbert of Chartres as printed in P.L. 141. 336, 320, 
323. His item 51s partly printed in P.L. 142.1029 among the 
works of St. Odilo of Cluny. Item 13, Pseudo-Gregory, is in 
P.L. 63.527-9. Item 15, the De laudibus Virginis Marie of St. 
Ildefonsus of Toledo (657-667) is printed in P.L. 96.53-110. A 
similar collection of sermons in honour of the Virgin, contain- 
ing items, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 (?), 8, is in a Leicester manuscript, now 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 315. 

112 MS.61 was probably in better condition in Young's time, 
since there is nothing now to account for his description of the 
first item as Aug. sermo in natale B.Virg.”. The sermon be- 
gins now imperfectly. It ends with the words “et nobis cele- 
branda ista sollennia reliquerunt ”’. 

129 Entered in the catalogue of 1670, no. 94, and described as 
Codex pervetustus sed lacer. It seems likely that this is MS. 17, 
_but the Origen, which may have occupied some ten leaves at the 

beginning, is now missing. MS. 17 belonged c.1500 to W. 
_Brygon “titulo empcionis’”’ (cf. B.M., Royal MS. 15 A. xxi). 

131 Missing. Acollection of short works of St. Augustine. 

137 Missing. Printed in Patr. Greca 34.997. 

140 Missing. The Defensorium dotationis ecclesiz of Richard 
_Ullerston, fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, is extant in a 
Manuscript which was at Exeter in the middle ages and is there 
| still (MS. 3516). Richard James, the nephew of Bodley’s first 
librarian and himself librarian later to Sir Robert Cotton, saw 
the Salisbury manuscript and copied an extract from it, which 
was in turn copied by Brian Twyne, the Oxford antiquary, into 
‘one of his volumes of collectanea (Bodleian, MS. Twyne 22 p. 
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402), with the following reference: © Tractatus Ricardi Uller- 
ston siue Ulrestoun Magister in Theologia qui intitulatur 
Defensorium dotationis ecclesiz. editus est iste tractatus ab 
eodem Oxoniz anno domini MCCCC primo. MS. extat sed 
inperfectus in bibliotaphio quodam ecclesize Sarisburiensis. 
Excerpt’ per Mrum Ricardum James Coll: Corp: Christi”. 
From Twyne the extract found its way into print in Wood's 
Annals, 1.373. A copy of the Defensorium was seen by Bale 
at Norwich Undex Britannie Scriptorum, p. 361).’ 

151 The first twenty-eight leaves of MS. 167 were detached, 
evidently before Young’s time, and now form Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, MS. 222 ff. 57-84, as appears from a table of 
contents faintly written on f. 57. This lists (1) Philobiblon 
(2) Tractatus de decimus (3) De peccato originali egidii de roma. 
(4) Tabula super legendam auream. The Philobiblon (by or 
written for Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham, d. 1345) is in- 
cluded also in a table of contents still in MS. 167 and was seen 
at Salisbury by Leland (above p. 155). The Corpus ms. is now 
bound up with the Polycraticon of John of Salisbury, but this 
is a modern arrangement: cf. E. C. Thomas, The Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury, 1888, p. lxix. Of the 35 manuscripts of * 
Philobiblon listed by Thomas only the Corpus copy has exactly 
the incipit recorded by Leland. 

154 The Royal MS. is annotated by Young. Cat. MSS. Angl. 
8598. 

155 The identification seems not unlikely. The Royal MS. 
has a table of contents in Young’s hand. Cat. MSS. Angl. 8652. 

156 The “ Catalogus librorum Augustini” noted and starred 
by Young was missing in 1670 (MS. Tanner 268 f. 175: ~ Index 
eius operum excisus’). For the catalogue see A. Wilmart, 
‘“Operum S. Augustini Elenchus”, Miscellanea Agostiniana ii 
(1931), 149-233. 

157-159. See above pp. 159-61. MSS. Fell 4 and 1 (in that 
order) form, together, a nearly complete copy of what appears to 
be the earliest large collection of lives of saints in use in England. 
Another and slightly earlier copy of this collection, mid- 
eleventh-century from Worcester, is now divided between 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 9, and British Museum, ~ 


1 According to Clark’s edition of Wood’s Life and Times, iv 297 the Defen- 
sorium is referred to also in Bodleian MS. James 22 (S.C. 3859), p. 139, but 


this is incorrect. 
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MS. Cotton Nero E. i. The collection begins at January Ist 
(Martina) and contains about 150 lives. MS. Fell 1 ends now 
at October 9th (no. CXVIII, St. Richier), but the rest of the 
series to the end of the year is known from the Cotton MS. and 
from MS. Bodley 354 (S.C. 2432), which begins at October Sth. 
There was, no doubt, once a third volume to complete the 
Salisbury series, but it is not MS. Fell 3. The selection of lives 
is evidently French in origin. 


160 This is the fifth book borrowed by Usher from Salisbury 
in 1640 (see above p. 161). The descriptions of its contents, 
given by Young on p. 18, in Cat. MSS. Angliz II, ii, no. 478, and 
in Abbott’s catalogue of the Dublin manuscripts (A.D. 1900), are 
all closely similar, being derived from tables of contents in the 
manuscript itself. A more detailed description with bibliogra- 
phical references is in Analecta Bollandiana, 46 (1928), p. 88. 
The lives of Saints are followed by a sermon on articles of the 
creed written in the main hand and, on the verse of the last leaf, 

_by fragments of litanies and a prayer of which only the first 
_words are written: “ Domine sancte pater omnipotens sempiterne 
deus qui nos ad principium huius diei pervenire fecisti tua 
nos”. This agrees with the explicit given in 1640 (above 
| -p. 159). The manuscript bears a trace of its Salisbury origin 
‘in the scribble “of searbyrig ic eom”, on the recto of the 
first old flyleaf, in a hand probably of the late eleventh century. 
|For information about it I am indebted to Father Aubrey 
| Gywnn, S.J. 


On p.19 of his catalogue Young added a further note 
| about some sets of verses formerly | to be found at the end of 
the manuscript, but now missing: 2ywelwoat ad calcem libri in 
'quo vita Andree deinde aliorum continentur esse carmina 
| Frethogodi de muliere que lavit pedes domini. 

| Dum pietas multimoda Deus gubernans omnia 

Per virginem puerperam formam sumpsisset carneam 


/ 

| Item de Jerusalem supra visione bonorum 
Cives celestis patriz regi regum canite 
Qui est supremus opifex civitatis modice 
In cuius edificio talis extat fundatio et cet. 


Sequuntur de virtutibus et vitiis quedam carmina. Initium 
| Impleat o vestrum domini dilectio pectus 


| Rex ipsum dominum jugiter rogitare memento 
| Diligit ille prior et cet. 
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These are all known pieces of uncertain authorship. The first of 
them is no. 4987 in Chevalier’s Repertorium Hymnologicum and 
has been printed several times, most recently by Dreves, 
Analecta Hymnica xvi. 33-5. The second (Chev. 3271) is in 
P.L. 171.1771, among the works of Marbodus, and in Dreves, 
1.94, from the tenth-century Moissac hymnal. The third is 
printed by Vollmer, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq. xiv. 271, 
among the dubia et spuria of Eugenius of Toledo. Vollmer 
knew of two manuscripts, the Madrid copy of Eugenius and 
Cambridge Univ. Libr. Gg. 5.35 ff. 378-81. The latter is en- 
titled ‘““ Dogmata Albini ad Carolum imperatorem”. A third 
manuscript is B.M., Royal 12 C.xxiu ff. 132-4. 

The attribution of the first piece to Frithegod (for whom 
see D.N.B.) is of interest. 


161 Missing, unless it is MS. 135 which is otherwise un- 
accounted for, but does not now contain the tracts “de ima- 
gine Christi”’ of Pseudo-Athanasius (cf. Patr. Greca 28, 813- 
24). 

166 Missing. A work by Smaragdus, abbot of St. Mihiel- 
sur-Meuse, (s.ix), does not appear to be known under the title 
De pressuris ecclesiasticis”’. The short treatise of Bachiarius, 
De reparatione lapsi ad Januarium, is printed in P.L. xx. 1037- 
62. The manuscripts of the De locis sanctis of the seventh- 
century French bishop, Arculfus, are listed and described by 
Paulus Geyer in part 2 of his dissertation Adamnanus (1897), 
and the text itself is printed by him in Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum xxxix (1898), 221. Geyer knew of 
seventeen manuscripts, only one of which is in an English library, 
Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Tiberius D. v, pt. 2. This manuscript 
appears to be a stray from Jesus College, Oxford, to which it 
was given by Sir John Prise in the sixteenth century.’ 


168 No. 103 in the 1670 catalogue. Afterwards divided in- 
to two volumes and partly lost, as appears from the old foliation, 
1-94 in MS. 113, and 179-326 in MS. 39. The 1670 catalogue is 
fuller than Young’s and shows that the two missing pieces are 
Themata dominicalia and Dieta salutis. The themata are no 
doubt those commonly associated with the Dieta salutis (cf. the 
description of Royal MS. 7 C. 1). They normally follow it. 


1 See Bodleian MS. Tywne 22 p. 414 and Fordyce and Knox, “The Library 
of Jesus College’, Proceedings of the Oxford Bibliographical Society V (1937), 
Dole 
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170 Missing. These three texts, Paschasius, De corpore et 
sanguine domini, the treatise somtimes called “Augustinus ad 
Comitem ”’, printed among the spuria of Augustine in P.L. 40. 
1047, and Augustine against Felician, occur in the same order, 
among other, mostly anonymous, pieces, in a manuscript written 
in England in the first half of the twelfth century, which belongs 
now to the Somerset County Council. It seems possible, but 
hardly probable, that this is the manuscript seen by Young at 
Salisbury. 


MANUSCRIPTS NOW AT SALISBURY NOT LISTED BY YOUNG. 


As will be seen from the following concordance, forty manu- 
scripts now in the library are not listed by Young. Half-a- 
dozen of them arrived or may have arrived since 1622." Three 
service books’ and thirteen law-books’ were no doubt deliber- 
ately omitted, because Young took no interest in them. The 
reasons for the omission of the others are not knowntous. They 
consist of: two manuscripts bequeathed by Chancellor Henry de 
la Wyle in 1327 (MSS 60, 82); a manuscript bequeathed by Canon 
Thomas Circetur in the fifteenth century (MS. 55); the volume 
given by Peter Fader (MS. 68); a two-volume Bible given by 
Richard Andrew in the fifteenth century (MSS 73, 74): three 
early-twelfth-century books (MSS 110, 132, 136); a copy of 
the Gospels (MS. 77); three volumes of glossed books of the 
Bible (MSS 20, 49, 83); three volumes of Aquinas (MSS 18, 
87, 176); a volume of sermons of J. de Voragine (MS. 69); 
Pupilla oculi (MS. 147).* 


Allthese manuscripts are listed, certainly or probably, in 1670, 
with the exception of the service books and, perhaps, MSS 87, 
1233 


! MS. 103 belonged (?) to John Sheward in s.xvii. MS. 121 has the press- 
mark B.II in red at the top of the first leaf. MS. 141 belonged to William 
Lawson in s.xvi. MS. 146, a handsome twelfth-century Isidore, was once in 
the library of Henry VIII, as appears from the style of the binding. MS. 152, 
a big breviary from the church of Arlingham, was given by Bishop Denison in 
1854. MS. 99 is inscribed “* Spes mea in domino. 1578 T.S. pret 2 s.’. 


2 MSS 148, 153, 175. 
PEMisS) 16526,'30; 31,70, 71,;79,-122, 123, 151,178; 183, 187. 


4 T have omitted from this list the following which can be identified, but 
only doubtfully, with entries in Young’s catalogue: MS. 21=Young 146?, 
Mises 12920 MS: 56=Y.19°?,-MS. 174= Y.162 ?. 
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DUAL-PERIOD STONE IMPLEMENT FROM 
WEST KENNETT. 


By W. E. V. YOUNG 

The implement which is the subject of this note was found 
by Mr. R. H. Berwick in April, 1948, while he was engaged in 
digging his garden at West Kennett. As the ground was being 
dug at a normal depth at the time, it can only be regarded as a 
casual surface find, since the garden has evidently been under 
cultivation for a great many years. Mr. Berwick has kindly 
presented it to the Avebury Museum. The geographical co- 
ordinates for the find are lat. 51° 24’ 49.1”, long. 1° 50’ 28.5” W." 
Acknowledgements are due to Mr. C. D. Heginbothom, who first 
brought the find to Mr. Brentnall’s notice, and to Mr. D. G. King 
for his drawings of the implement which accompany this article. 

The specimen was submitted to Dr. F. S. Wallis and the Sub- 
Committee of the South-Western Group of Museums and Art 
Galleries for the Petrological Identification of Stone Axes, and 
I am indebted to them for their report on it, whichis as follows :— 
“MACRO. Dark coloured sandstone. MICRO. A sand- 
stone with large amount of ferruginous cement. Ferruginous 
Sandstone”. It is therefore a stone foreign to this neighbour- 
hood, but its exact source of origin has yet to be established. 

There are one or two peculiar features about the implement 
which call for special comment. It is in the form of a very 
small adze-like tool, but for several reasons which will become 
apparent it is doubtful whether it could ever have been used as 
an adze in the proper sense of the term. The most puzzling 
feature is a widely splayed perforation bored transversely to 
the cutting edge, the actual hole being no more than 9 mm. 
(.354in.) in diameter while the object itself is only 24in. in 
length, with a cutting edge just over 2in. wide; and the ques- 
tion at once arises as to what the purpose of this curiously 
shaped perforation was, since it is far too small to hold a handle 
sufficiently strong to wield it with, while the hour-glass shape 
of it would also cause a handle of such necessarily slender pro- 
portions to wobble about. It might be argued that it could 
have been hafted the other way about by passing a pliable stick 
or a stout piece of thong through the small hole, bending it 
round and binding the ends on to a stouter shaft: but, besides 
being a very clumsy kind of fitting to such a small implement, it 

1 Or, to give the National Grid reference, 41/16-103834. 
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is doubtful whether it could have been fixed tight enough to 
control it properly. Used with a handle of either description, 
one could hardly cut a ration of butter with it. At the same 
time it bears definite evidence of much use, the present butt, 
which has two very distinct hammer (or hammered?) facets on 
it, being bruised, while the present cutting edge is blunt and 
worn smooth. 


Was the implement used as a first wedge for splitting wood? 
One presumes that the Early Bronze Age folk had wedges of 
some kind for this purpose. 


A short time ago I tried to split a log with some wieder which 
badly required sharpening, and the results, though somewhat 
unsuccessful, were at least interesting. For one thing the wedges 
had a nasty habit of springing out of the log after the first 
blow or two. Moreover, on examination, their worn edges 
were found to compare closely with the edge of the stone 
implement under discussion—even to the slightly lop-sided curve 
the latter has assumed. It is very difficult to drive a wedge in 
straight, even with a modern maul. It will invariably draw to 
one side or the other, with the result that the head of the 
wedge often becomes hammered into two sloping facets instead 
of remaining flat, the slope of the last formed facet naturally 
conforming with the final lop-sided curve assumed by the cut- 
ting edge. Itis not without significance perhaps that these two 
facets are very clearly represented on the butt of the stone 
example. 


Now one could hardly hold a small stone wedge in one hand 
and drive it into a log by means of a maul with the other with- 
out smashing one’s fingers at the very first blow, but if a long 
stick were passed through the hole to hold the implement 
correctly in line with the grain of the wood, it could be driven 
in without a lot of swearing arising from the operation. The 
Bronze Age carpenter would need a couple of assistants to hold 
each end of the stick, both to keep the implement in place and 
to prevent it from springing up or bouncing, since he would 
require both hands to manipulate the maul. It is obvious that 
the latter, whether in the form of a lump of wood or stone, 
would be bulky in proportion to the wedge, and it would be 
only exercising common sense on the part of the assistants if 
they kept their fingers well away from it while the blows were 
being struck. 
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But why this curious deeply splayed hour-glass shape of the 
hole? I think its purpose may perhaps be explained in 
this way. Having driven the wedge firmly into the log, the 
stick could be withdrawn—perhaps. But the wedge might have 
been driven in too deeply, thus jamming the stick between it 
and the log. In this case the deeply countersunk perforation 
would come in very handy, since it would allow the stick to be 
cut off on either side without leaving any portion of it project- 
ing from the central part of the hole to impede the implement. 
The latter could then be driven right home until the log split, 
or a crack appeared wide enough to insert other unperforated 
wedges on either side of it. These may have been short wedge- 
shaped pieces of flint or stone, or wooden wedges may possibly 
have been used. 


With the material at his command, Bronze Age man would 
have been faced with a difficult problem in the matter of split- 
ting a log, simple as it might seem to us. In the first place he 
would be obliged to use a short dumpy wedge made out of a 
tough kind of stone to start the crack with, as, apart from the 
danger that would arise from flying fragments, a longer one 
would not stand the combined blows and pressure needed to 
drive it into the wood. It is extremely doubtful whether a 
stone or flint maul could have been used to provide the 
driving force, as a sharp blow would be likely to break either 
the maul or the wedge—or both. The best kind of a maul, I 
should imagine, would be a wooden one made in the form of a 
rammer. In this way the whole weight of it could be concen- 
trated on the wedge, which would be “bumped”, as it were, into 
the wood with less danger of being broken. Here however a 
great difficulty would arise as to how the wedge could be held 
in position in the meantime. Obviously it could not be held in 
the hand. I can think of no better way than to bore a hole 
through it, not so large as to weaken it unduly, yet sufficiently 
large to hold a small stick in the way I have described, and to 
countersink it on both sides so that this temporary handle could 
be cut off if necessary. Once the log had begun to split, its job 
was done, and it could be put aside for the next log, since other 
wedges could be used to complete the splitting. 


It might be pointed out that had this little perforated imple- 
ment been meant for use as an adze, or as a small axe-hammer, 
there seems to be no earthly reason why the hole through it 
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should not have been bored large enough in the first place, with- 
out countersinking it, so that it could have been hafted with a 
stout enough handle in the usual way. It is one thing to chop 
with an axe or an adze, and quite another to hit such implements 
with some other hefty tool. One might be able to split a short 
piece of wood with a modern axe, for instance, but it is most 
unwise to try and drive it into a log by means of a maul. Ten 
to one it would become deeply embedded in the log without 
splitting it, or, worse still, become broken at the hafting. 


In view of its puzzling character, the implement was sub- 
mitted on Dr. J. F.S. Stone’s advice to Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., 
who has made a special study of these perforated objects, and 
I am most grateful to her for giving me her report on it, which 
follows. Miss Chitty has clearly shown that it is an implement 
of two periods, and that it began life as a celt (axe). I would 
like to suggest that it might have become a perforated wedge 
in its old age as a tool. 


REPORT BY LILY FE, CHITTY, FS. A 
This curious little object with widely splayed perforation was 
kindly sent by Mr. Young for my inspection. Careful study 
and drawings of it made from all aspects confirm my first im- 
pression that this is an implement of two periods. 


(a) It began life asa ground and polished stone axe (celt), 
probably of about twice the present length (say 5inches), which 
was considerably used and reground till the edge was blunted 
and oblique and, doubtless, somewhat shortened. It is note- 
worthy that the polish is carried over this blunt edge. There 
is a wide polished area on both faces extending back from it to 
the rim of the later perforation and traceable all round its 
margin and up part of one side. The present length is 63 mm. 
(2%"), the maximum width is 51 mm. at the edge, the greatest 
thickness 30 mm. at the upper end of the shaft-hole. The small 
surviving polished patches on both faces at the maximum thick- 
ness negative the suggestion that this fragment was originally 
the cutting end of a ‘ battle-axe”’ or axe-hammer ; it is much 
too narrow. 


(b) When the edge was at its last stage of truncation, the 


axe broke—or was perhaps intentionally broken. The butt halt 
is missing. 
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(c) The blade half was broadly and roughly countersunk by 
pecking and grinding from both faces: the orifice of one crater 
measures 30 x 34 mm; on the reverse the periphery is less de- 
fined. The wide borings meet centrally in a small circular hole 
only 9 mm. in diameter ; it shows concentric rotary striations 
near the junction which is smooth and regular (Professor 
C. F. H. Hawkes suggests that a bone borer was used with sand 
abrasive). Most of the original surface of the implement was 
pecked over and dulled, and the sides were rounded off, perhaps 
so that it might be held in the hand while working. 

(d) It then continued in use as a rough little hammer-axe 
(oradze): at the thick end (the former body of the celt) there 
are two large hammer facets tapering from the highest point of 
the butt: the original cutting-edge, transverse to the axis of the 
hole, has been chipped by use; a large flake removed from one 
angle is unpatinated and is probably the result of a recent blow. 

The general appearance of this dumpy little tool in its final 
stage reminds me of a small holed stone implement 3 inches 
long, with transverse edge and widely splayed hourglass perfora- 
tion, which was found near High Hatton, North Shropshire, in 
1925: this is made of olive-brown, fine-grained, hard, tough 
sandstone, probably from a pebble found inithe local Drift; the 
surface was ground and polished, being afterwards subjected to 
hard use.’ 

Perforated and partially bored stone celts’ are described by 
Sir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements (Ed. 2, 1897), 140, 142, 
Figs. 87, 88, 90a, and adziform celt-like holed implements are 
noted, pp. 188-192, Figs. 122-4, but he gives only three instances 
(p. 222)° of the re-use of a broken celt asa holed hammer. To 
his single example (pp. 222-3) of the adaptation of part of a 
broken axe-hammer to fresh use as a similar tool, I hope toadd 
several instances in a forthcoming note* on one from Ecchins- 
well, Hants.; but I am unable to quote any other certain 
example of the perforation of the broken blade end of a polished 
stone axe (celt). 

1 Shropshire Archeological Transactions, 4.xii (1929), Misc. ii, Figure. 


* Despite present-day opposition, I persist in retaining the useful compre- 
hensive term “celt”’. 


® Neville St., Leeds, Yorkshire, found 12ft. deep in gravel (Fig. 149); Reach 
Fen, Cambridge ; near Brixham, Devon. 


* To be published in the Transactions of the Newbury District F.C. 
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Such implements may well date from a phase in the Bronze 
Age when finely-made ground and polished axes, now obsoles- 
cent, were roughly chipped and re-worked for new purposes.” 

The little hammer-axe from West Kennett deserves to be re- 
corded as a most interesting addition to the small group of per- 
forated implements of stone that can be shown to date from two 
periods. LILY F. CHITTY, F:S.A; 


5 Reginald A. Smith, Archeologia, lxxi (1921), 123; but see also Bruce- 
Mitford, Antiquaries Journal, xviii (1938) , 282-3. 
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VENISON TRESPASSES 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VII 
By H. C. BRENTNALL. 


Then they cast on their gownes of grene 
And took theyr bowes each one; 
And they away to the green forrest 
A shooting forth are gone. 
Percy Reliques. 


The apotheosis of Robin Hood took place at the close of the 
Middle Ages. He became in the fifteenth century the great 
popular hero of this country—the ideal yeoman, as King Arthur 
became for another class the “parfit gentil knight”. The times 
certainly stood in need of patterns on which both gentle and 
simple might aspire to model their conduct, and an interesting 
parallel might be drawn between the virtues for which, in the 
estimation of their respective admirers, these paragons stood. 
The fact that their virtues were largely incompatible mattered 
the less because they remained equally unattainable in the con- 
ditions of that age. It has been reserved for the twentieth 
century to attempt the reconciliation of the codes of Robin and 
Arthur, still without much success. 


We need not be historians to remember something of the 
relations of Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham, but we 
may be surprised to find a Sheriff of Wiltshire in the fifteenth 
century emulating the conduct of Robin Hood, or so much of 
it as had to do with raising the deer out of their den in the 
maugre of the King’s foresters. Yet the fact seems to emerge 
unmistakably from the record printed below. 


It is, of course, true that a sheriff of the last decade of the 
fifteenth century was a less important man than his pre- 
decessor at the end of the twelfth, but we should be startled 
even at the present day to find the Sheriff of Wiltshire arraigned 
for poaching. Perhaps the modern word, however, throws 
some light on the position, for the Game Laws bear no real re- 
lation to the Forest Law. Behind the Game Laws there lies | 
the cherished institution of property: behind the Forest Law 
there lay nothing but the royal prerogative. The hand of 
every landowner in the country is against the poacher, but the 
heart of every landowner in the country was against the Forest 
Law as a standing encroachment upon his rights and privileges. 
So that even in its decay (and all the efforts of the Tudors 
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could not check that decay) the Forest Law was still worth 
flouting, and no man save, doubtless, the harassed foresters 
thought the worse of the flouter. 


It must also be remembered that only a few months before 
our record begins the Wars of the Roses had closed, and the 
gentlemen of England found themselves temporarily at a loose 
end. The occupation of a man-at-arms was, for the moment, 
gone. His helmet now might “ make an hive for bees”’, but it 
did not follow that he was prepared to “feed on prayers” or 
“serve upon his knees”. Thus, presumably, it came about that 
the Wroughtons and Darells foregathered, at the dates and 
places so particularly noted by the “ underkepers’’, for a little 
sport at their sovereign’s expense. Whether they paid for it 
in the end we do not know. On another roll preserved with 
that which contains my text it is stated that the pleas were 
held at Amesbury on August 25th, 6 Henry VII (1490), but the 
record of this eyre does not survive, and if it did, I should not 
expect to find all these presentments there, since, as will appear, 
some of the offences they complain of were not committed till 
the ensuing year.’ 


The document here printed complete has been published by 
me before, together with much of the accompanying comment, 
in the Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society 
for 1931 and is here repeated by permission of the editor. In 
that form it is long out of print; and so I might have been con- 
tent to leave it if the intervening years had not improved my 
acquaintance with some of the persons and places mentioned. 
In particular an opportunity of examining certain documents in 
the Savernake Archives and the publication in these pages of 
Lord Cardigan’s remarkable articles on the Wardens of Saver- 
nake reveaied rather more of the background than the bald 
presentments of the “ underforsters’”’ had done eighteen years 
ago. The original roll is preserved in the Public Record Office 
amongst the Forest Proceedings of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Number 34 of the third Bundle consists of three rolls: the 
second and third are concerned with the bounds of Savernake 
Forest and the rights and privileges of its custodians ; the first 
is written not, like the other two, in Latin, but in an English 
which reads, except for a tendency to postpone the verb, 


1But we shall see reason later on to doubt whether they always knew down 
in the Forest what the regnal year at Westminster really was. 
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surprisingly like our own. Certain irregularities in the form 
suggest that the document is an office copy. In the absence, 
therefore, of the sworn version of the indictments, on which 
the court’s amercements would normally be entered, we 
are left in the dark as to the punishments inflicted, but may, I 
think, be sure that they were not particularly serious. We 
know that for a long time past the penalties under the Forest 
Law had been less severe than those inflicted for similar 
@ienees In’ the ordinary courts. .so that,:if a. man felt an 
irresistible desire for game to which he was not entitled, it was 
more prudent to seek it in the royal forest than in the private 
park, where his offence consisted not in taking the venison but in 
the unlawful entry. The fine, moreover, was often remitted in 
cases of poverty. But it must also be remembered that the 
fine a man made had in many cases been preceded by a long 
period of “attachment” whether by the pledges of other 
persons (i.e. bail) or by his goods and chattels or, exceptionally 
perhaps, by his own body. In one or other of these ways his 
appearance at the next eyre, or visit of the Forest justices on 
circuit, was secured, and that might not occur for seven years 
or much more. If in the meantime he died, then, in the words 
of the plea-rolls, “he did not come”, and there was an end of 
it. But in any case he might not be kept actually in prison for 
longer than a year and a day. 


In the case of the malefactors with whom we are concerned 
there can have been no question of imprisonment. A forester 
might not pursue an offender beyond the bounds of the forest, 
and even within it arrest was only permitted if a man was taken 
“with the manner” G.e. the mainour, or stolen property), a 
term which covered four cases: dog-draw, stable-stand, back- 
bare and bloody-hand. Manwood' defines these cases as follows: 
“ Dog-draw is where a Man hath wounded a Wild Beast, and is 
found with a Hound or other Dog drawing after him to recover 
the Beast so wounded. Stable-stand is where one is found at 
his Standing ready to shoot at any Deer, or standing close by a 
Tree with Greyhounds in his Leash, ready to let slip. Back-bare 
is where a Man hath killed a Wild Beast in the Forest, and is 
found carrying him away. Bloody-hand is where one is found 
in a Forest, in any suspicious Manner and is bloody”. The 


1 Treatise of the Forest Laws, etc., originally compiled in the reign of Elizabeth, 
here quoted from the fourth edition of 1717, p. 193. 
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third term would be less ambiguous if spelt Back-bear ; the fourth 
obviously survives in our “ taken red-handed”. 

It will be seen that these hunting parties were liable, so far as 
lawful occasion went, to be taken “with the manner’”’ more 
often than not, but it is not hard to guess why the unhappy 
under-foresters were content to let them go. The mere fact 
that they returned again and again, though an interval of three 
years separates the two main seasons of their activities, 1s suffi- 
cient evidence that no effective steps were possible to prevent 
them. 

It will be observed that in every instance the deer they hunted 
were fallow deer. The fact is not to be attributed to caution 
on the part of the raiders to avoid any severer penalties attach- 
ing to the slaughter of red deer as the nobler and more regal 
animals. The Forest Law made no distinction between the 
species, nor is it possible in the plea-roll of the forest eyres to 
establish any higher scale of punishments in the case of the one 
than of the other. It is rather to be supposed that no red deer 
fell to the arrows of a Wroughton or a Darell because there 
were no red deer to fall. On this matter Leland happens to 


shed a little light, for he has recorded that 

About Ladyday, 1489, 
King Henry VII roode into Wiltshire an Hunting: and slew his gres [buck] 
in three places inthat shire. He first hunted in the Forest of Savernake; the 
second in the good Park of Fastern,? the third in Blackmore Forest,® and so 
returned to Windsor. 


It may be noted that this visit fell in an inter- 
val of Wroughton-Darell quiescence, though whether it had 
anything to do with it, we cannot say. But we may be sure that, 
if there had been a hart or a hind in Savernake, it would have 
been harboured against that day. As it was, King Henry had 
to content himself witha buck in grease (if that is what Leland 
means, though bucks were not “in grease” so early in the year). 

It would seem, indeed, that the red deer had not thriven in 
Savernake for centuries before this. Already in 1238 we have 
a record of the importation of harts from the Peak of Derby- 
shire evidently with a view to strengthening the local strain.’ 


2 Or Vasterne, near Wootton Bassett. 

8’ Another name for Melksham Forest, or part of it. 

8 The earliest reference to red deer in Savernake that I have found is in the 
Close Rolls for 1233. An order was issued to supply unum cervum for the 
table of the King’s sister, Isabella) No other Wiltshire forest seems 
normally to have bred them. 
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We cannot say what success attended the experiment unless 
the following facts throw any light on it. At the Wilton eyre 
of 1262 somebody was at pains to add up the beasts taken by 
permission and those taken sine warento since the last visit of the 
Forest justices. The figures for Savernake came to 138 in the 
first category and 36 (but I make it 39) in the second, and of 
the unauthorised quarry 5 were red deer and 34 fallow. The 
corresponding figures for venison offences in Chute Forest were 
2 and 10: in Clarendon, so far as the evidence went, there 
appeared to be no red deer at all. May we infer that in the 24 
years since the introduction of the Peak stock there had been 
some infiltration into the neighbouring Forest of Chute, but 
none further south: and, from the absence, to the best of my 
recollection, of any reference to red deer in Savernake through- 
out the reigns of the earlier Edwards, that the species was never 
really acclimatised there in the Middle Ages? If red deer were 
presumably scarce in the fourteenth century, it is not surprising 
that they were wholly lacking after the long anarchy of the 
fifteenth. At what date they were reintroduced we have yet 
to discover. In 1539 it was estimated that there were only 
about 2,000 red deer in all the King’s forests, chases and parks 
north of the Trent: there would be far fewer south of it. 

Admittedly the evidence adduced above for a shortage of 
Cervus elaphus in Wiltshire would not satisfy a court of law, 
but save on Exmoor and Dartmoor the animal seems to have 
been something of an exotic in the South. Gilbert White tells 
of a herd of 500 that survived in Wolmer Forest till Queen 
Anne’s day, but so tame that they could be driven past her for 
inspection. A few were still to be seen in Epping Forest in the 
early nineteenth century. From Savernake all deer, both red 
and fallow, were removed in 1940 by the Forestry Commission, 
though some survive at Durley. Those of us who have seen the 
red deer of Savernake in the setting of a forest glade or heard 
the roaring of the stags in what the presentments call “the 
cheif of Ruttsontyme” were privileged beyond most of our 
predecessors in those shades on their lawful or unlawful 
occasions. And who shall say whether any successors of ours 
will ever see them there again? The lease of the Forestry 
Commission has nearly a thousand years to run! 


It will already have been gathered that the document here 
given is an indictment of two families. Six members in all of 
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the Wroughton family are involved and two of the Darells, but : 
the name that occurs most frequently is that of Sir Edward 
Darell of Littlecote, great-grandfather of that ‘Wild’ Darell 
whose alleged crime in Elizabethan days involved an innocent 
family in the legend of a curse. The obscure history of 
William Darell and the libels that Aubrey appears to have 
spread about Judge Popham have been recounted too frequently — 
to be repeated here, but they add a certain interest to these 
presentments. Sir Edward Darell was himself the grandson of 
the Yorkshireman whose marriage to Elizabeth Calston of 
Littlecote established the family in this county. This earlier 
William Darell was Sub-Treasurer of England in 1391 and lived 
to be three times Sheriff of Wiltshire in the twenties of the 
next century. Sir Edward, with whom we are now concerned, 
was born in 1466, so that he was barely 20 when he entered on 
the series of escapades which we shall have to record. That 
he was the brother-in-law of John Seymour, the Warden of 
Savernake, who had married his half-sister Elizabeth, adds 
little, perhaps, to the general confusion of the situation. He 
also was Sheriff of Wiltshire, and that on four occasions. The 
first of these was the fifth year of Henry VII, which began in 
the autumn of 1489. If he began to serve, as is the modern 
practice, in the spring of the following year, it will be seen that 
he must have been in office throughout the whole period of 
what may be called the second chapter of his misdemeanours, 
for the last count against him is dated in January, 1491. 
Alexander Darell was probably a cousin, the son of an uncle of 
the same name. 


The Wroughton (Wrofton or Worston) family was in posses- 
sion of various manors in North Wiltshire at least from the 
days of Henry IV, and from 1400 to 1600 was established at 
Broad Hinton. It wasa prolific family, but a couple of inquisi- 
tions survive which seem to corroborate the close relations of 
the Wroughtons with the Darells apparent in our document and 
to enable us to identify the chief offenders. The first of these 
inquisitions was held in October 1496 and shows that a John 
Wroughton died in the previous August, leaving land at various 
places in the neighbourhood to George Darell, Kt., Richard 
Darell, Kt. (both deceased) and Alexander Darell (who was 
still alive). His son and heir was Christopher Wroughton, Kt., 
aged 40 and more. How much more must be a matter of 
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speculation, since the second inquisition, held in November of 
the next year, describes Sir Christopher as being at this date 
“47 and more”. From this latter inquisition we also learn 
more of John Wroughton’s family. Hehadsons John, William, 
Richard, Robert and Edward, and (by a second wife) Thomas, 
Alexander and another John. Weare further told that Thomas 
was then dead, and that the younger John was 22 “and more” 
in 1497. Itseems clear, since no other deaths are recorded, that 
Sir Christopher was the first-born of the earlier marriage and 
in the thirties at the time of these activities. The two Johns 
who figure in the presentments may be supposed to be the half- 
brothers mentioned in the inquisition, since their father, though 
still living, would scarcely be of an age for such amusements. 
The names of Richard, Thomas and Edward Wroughton also 
occur in the presentments. 


Now John Wroughton senior was Sheriff of Wilts in the 
second year of Henry VII, which began in 1486. There is, 
however, some uncertainty as to the exact date when a sheriff 
entered upon his office. The regnal years of this reign began 
(though we shall have occasion to doubt whether they were 
quite clear about it in the Forest) on August 22nd, and there- 
fore, if modern practice is any guide, we should expect John 
Wroughton to have served from the spring of 1487 to that of 
1488, a period which begins in the second regnal year and ends 
half-way through the third. Itis noticeable that the first chapter 
of these trespasses covers a period of twelve months from May 
1486 to May 1487, and that scarcely another charge is preferred 
till the year of Sir Edward Darell’s shrievalty. For some part, 
then, of this first period of his family’s misdemeanours John 
Wroughton was certainly in office, and, as we shall see, it may 
be a mere accident of contemporary politics that they did not 
continue throughout his shrievalty. Here we seem to see one 
possible motive for the pointed selection of these two families 
for arraignment. 


But there was another and more compelling reason for the 
preparation of these presentments. Lord Cardigan has shown’ 
that John Seymour, Warden of Savernake and second of his 
name to hold that office, had been in bad odour at Westminster 
for many years past. In1477 King Edward IV greets his “ trusty 


1 W.A.M., li, June, 1947. Free use has here been made of his account. 
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and well-beloved Esquier, John Seymour” (the formula seems 


in the event to lack sincerity), 

“Warden of the fforest of Savernake 
belonging to oure deerest wyf the Quene, and in his absence all the kepers of 
the same and eni of them. ffor as moche as we to oure right high displeasur 
have understanden that the Game in the said fforest by many riottous and 
evill disposed persones of late huntyng therinne is greatly diminisshed, we 
straitly charge and command you that from hensforth ye suffer noo maner of 
persone, of what estate condicion or degre soever he be, withinne the said 
fforest or eny grounde therto belonging to have shot sute nor cours unto the 
tyme that we or our said wyf shal cumme thider”’. 


There seems to be a 
hint in this that the malefactors were to be found among the 
local gentry, and it may be that the Wroughton clan were at 
work ten years before we have definite news of them. Whether 
any were presented at the Forest eyre of 1478 we cannot say, for 
the plea rollis again missing. But it does not appear that John 
Seymour had cleared his name. It is included in a general par- 
don issued by King Richard III in 1483, without, however, any 
mention of his particular offence, which in that year might well 
have had no connection with Savernake. It was Richard’s 
successor, King Henry VII, who was induced to sign, within a 
month of Bosworth Field and long before he can have had any 
personal knowledge of the facts, a strict order to allow no 
hunting in Savernake without the King’s permission. And in 
the following June the language of the royal missive became 
sterner still. It was addressed to the Warden and Lieutenant 
of Savernake but directed to the latter, a relative of John Sey- 
mour’s whose name was Alexander. It had come to the King’s 
knowledge that excessive hunting in times past had so reduced 
the game in the Forest as to threaten its final destruction with- 
out better oversight. What remained was to be strictly pre- 
served for the King’s disport. And the mandate closed on a 
note which the Seymours could not afford to disregard if they 
would avoid “the peyne of forfaiture” of their office. The 
hereditary wardenship of Savernake was in danger. This was 
in June 1486, the month in which most of the under-foresters 
start their presentments, as we shall see. 

Butthe ultimate response of the Seymours, Johnand Alexander, 


was a petition for the royal protection, since 

“for theyr trew 
diligens attendans and excersize of the seid office they have been leagued 
agenst and evyll will boren to them by John Wroughton the elder, Cristofer 
Wroughton, John Wroughton the yonger and Richard Wroughton, sons of 
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the seid John Wroughton the elder for the offenses done by the seid men on 
the Quenes game in the seid fforest and also for the evidynces made therfore 
to yout Grace by your seid besechers accordyng to theyr duyte”’. 


Finally the 
Wroughton clan with their followers to the number of forty 
had come arrayed with bows, arrows, swords and _ bucklers, 
openly assembling themselves in disturbance of the King’s peace 
and conspiring among them the deaths of the petitioners, break- 
ing into St. Margaret’s Priory, on the Forest side of the Kennet 
at Marlborough, in the belief that the Seymours had sought 
refuge there, and saying openly that if they could have found 
them they would have hewn them “as small as flesh for the pot”. 

Furthermore they had lain in wait fora servant of Alexander 
Seymour’s, beaten and wounded him and left him for dead. They 
persecuted other friends and “well wyllers” of the Seymours 
and anyone who had disclosed to the Forest officers his know- 
ledge of their misdeeds. It becomes abundantly clear that the 
evidence collected in the presentments shortly to be detailed 
was obtained in the face of the bitterest intimidation. When 
we consider the isolation of the keepers’ lodges and the loneli- 
ness of their several “ walks”, we may be less disposed to sym- 
pathise with the resentment of Westminster and more inclined 
to respect the courage of the men who made any head at all 
against the outrages of the Wroughton clan, and we may regret 
that the resolute performance of a duty won apparently so 
little recognition in the quarter where it should most have been 
appreciated. Sir Edward Darell was pricked again for sheriff 
in 1493, 1497 and 1509, and Sir Christopher Wroughton in 1512, 
which argues no great measure of royal disfavour in this reign 
or the next. 

Yet there was a strain in the Wroughton blood that made 
them uneasy neighbours even a hundred years after the events 
with which we are here concerned. In his account of the 
Seymour Wardens, Lord Cardigan gives an extract from a 
letter in the Longleat archives written by Lord Hertford to 
Sir John Thynne in 1567 in which he speaks of “ great abuses 
committed by your brother [in law] Wroughton in and about 
my Forest.” A later letter calls this brother-in-law ‘‘Tom 
Wroughton”’, and this identifies him with the Sir Thomas 
Wroughton whose second wife was a daughter of John Barwick, 
or Berwick, of Wilcot. No doubt it is his son who, twenty 
years later, is the subject of complaints from another source. 
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This time the witness is ‘Wild’ Darell, great-grandson of the 
boon companion of the earlier clan. Ina letter’ directed to 
the right worshippfull and loving ffrindes John Seynt John. 
John Ernley, John Berwick and Richard Kyngesmyll, Esquiers ”’, 
William Darell writes :— 

The xiiij* day of September last [1588] ther 
came to my house a man of the retynew of Mr. Wroughton (they call him 
Powell) who desiring to speake w* me, gave great causesofquarrell. And... 
although his mysdemeaner was not tollerable. yet was he suffered quietlie 
to depart. Over and beside the for-said Mr. Wroughton hath gotten 
together other of the like faction. And he and hiscomplices hath done actes 
of great force to the great dysquieting of the Quenes Ma"® peace, and to 
the lewde and pvers example of other in chasing now thes, now thos, not 
suffring men peceablie to passe on the Quenes highewaie, no not to be in 
their houses w* out assulting and hurting . . . Neither I, nor any of 
myne will or meane to have anything to do w* the said Mr. Wroughton or 
any of his complices, if ye swelling pride, envy or dysdayne sholde cause them 
to follow their accustomed demeaner, so that we must of force be dryven to 
defend o'selves, we wold be also hartelie sorry therfore, And hereof I shall 
desire you all be witnes. What tumultes, what byckerings, this man w* 
thother fensors of his sect hath of late stired and caused, and dailie goeth 
about to stire I need not to writ, for ye cannot be of his Countie and strangers 
in these causes . . . Should I writ the cause this man w' the rest of his evill 
disposed fellowes hang on Mr. Wroughton no, I may not. They are of yo* 
familie (Mr. Barwick) and you know not these things, yt may be you know 
them and cannot redress them . . . I only wishe thes people to be reformed. 
And he that saw Powells behaviot to me, I have sent him w* my lIres to 
make report therof. And if nede be, to be sworen theron. And thus fare 
ye well, from Lylecott the second of October. 

Your loving frind, 
W. DARRELL. 


Further than this I have not been able to trace the family 
characteristics, but their persistance is certainly remarkable. 

Of the others specifically referred to in these presentments 
as gentlemen only two need be noticed, both in the service of 
Sir Edward Darell. John Baynton was probably of the Falstone 
family of that name, an important one in the annals of this 
county. At this date it was in eclipse, for Sir Robert Baynton 
had been attainted in 1473, and John Baynton was only “ restored 
in blood” (a less gruesome process than it sounds) in 1494. It 
is not unlikely that in the meantime he had attached himself in 
some capacity to the fortunes of Littlecote. 


His fellow-squire, Henry Sturmy, twice mentioned in the 
year 1486, recalls the family whose connection with Savernake 


1 Wild Darell of Littlecote, C. E. Long, W.A.M.., vi, 209. 
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was Lord Cardigan’s first theme. The Sturmys—or Esturmys— 
were already in Henry II’s day bailiffs of the Forest by right 
of inheritance, and with them the office remained until it 
passed to the Seymours by the marriage of Maud Esturmy 
to Roger Seymour in 1413. But we find the Sturmy line 
continuing in the persons of successive Williams throughout 
the fifteenth century, though it was now associated with the 
Westbaily and no longer with La Verme (the Farm bailiwick), 
their particular fee in earlier days. The accounts of the Barton 
of Marlborough show a William Sturmy paying rent both for 
the Westbaily and for lands in Burbage during the reign of 
Richard III, and it is possible, I think, that Henry Sturmy, 
gentleman, was his son. 


The participation of a member of a forest bailiff’s family ina 
raid on the game preserves would hardly surprise us. Earlier 
pleas contain parallel instances, and the Sturmy family supplies 
some of the most notable. There was a Henry who got into 
trouble for breaking into the park of the Bishop of Salisbury at 
Ramsbury in the year 1315. A case from the year 1330 showsa 
John Sturmy, who lived at Tidcombe, operating noctanter in the 
coverts of the Westbaily on Granham Hill. Divers charges 
are also brought against this same John Sturmy concerning the 
“ prostration”’ of oak-trees, but offences against the “ vert” are 
not our present interest. I have quoted enough to show that 
a liking for illicit sport was hereditary in Henry Sturmy’s family. 


Before we ask the printer for the actual presentments, it 
should be pointed out that they fall intoa certain order. They 
cover, as has been said, two periods of some twelve months 
each, mainly in the years 1486 and 1490, with a stray present- 
ment between, and are arranged in order of time so far, at least, 
as the contributions of each forest officer are concerned. This 
order is so conspicuous that I have ventured to interpret Bernard 
as Barnabas wherever the former saint’s festival is mentioned. 
It is clearly necessary where the reference is to the hitherto 
unknown “Seint Barnard thappostell”, and to accept St. 
Bernard’s name as correct in the second presentment on the 
list would throw William Tailor’s chronology into confusion. 


The titles of the officers are given indifferently as “ keper’ 
‘underkeper’”’, “ fforster’’ (or “ffoster’’), ‘ underforster’”’ and 
“subforster”. Strictly the “keeper” terms belong to parks 


and not to forests, but there can be no doubt that these men 
VOL. LIII —CXCI. O 
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were all of the same standing. Two of the districts represented 
have not usually ranked as separate units. Iwode and Panter- 
wick were now distinct from the Westbaily, which covered, 
apparently, only the middle region west of Braydon Bottom in- 
cluding what was known as Savernake Great Park and, beyond 
the Pewsey Road, the region of the West Woods. Iwood, of 
course, is the old name for the Ram Alley-Brimslade region, 
south and west of Leigh Hill. 


I confess to a particular interest in “John Tymmerlond, 
underforster of Ponter Wyke”’ because I believe that I have 
seen his actual roof-tree. Some forty odd years ago a beam of 
the cottage that used to stand in Panterwick’ still lay there, 
and Mr. C. E. Ponting, who was then the architect of Marl- 
borough College and a notable authority on the antiquities of 
his profession, pronounced it to be fourteenth-century work. 
Panterwick lies just within the bounds of the old Forest, and 
John Timberland Gf that would be his name robbed of its 
Wessex resonance) seems to have been responsible for the 
north of the Forest as far as the present Hospital. I wish he 
had been more precise about the rest of his walk. 


This document belongs, as has been said, to the Forest Pro- 
ceedings of the Duchy of Lancaster, to which Savernake 
apparently at this time was attached. Under the seal of that 
Duchy “the lordship and manor of Marlborough, the manor of 
Berton near Marlborough, the borough of Marlborough” and 
other local perquisites had been granted in March, 1486, to 
Elizabeth, queen of England, the widow of Edward IV, in 
part compensation for her dowry. There is no mention of 
the Castle, which, indeed, as a fortress, had been a ruin these 
hundred years, but the rents of the Forest assarts, or lands 
taken into cultivation (of which Furse Coppice is a typical 
example), with the proceeds of the agistment and pannage 
(cattle and swine feeding) in the Forest, belonged to the Barton. 
Not, however, the hunting or the timber, which were still the 
King’s and cared for in his behalf by John Seymour and his 
underlings. Reginald Bray was at this time Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but it is not in that capacity that “ Maister 
Bray” is mentioned at the head of these presentments. The 


1 Panterwick has vanished from the latest maps; and the name will presum- 
ably be forgotten. It occupied the site of the ‘‘ ancient village’ shown on the 
new 24” map about half-a-mile S. of Marlborough. 
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grant, in survivorship, to Lord Fitzwalter (or Fitzwater) and 
Sir Reginald Bray of the office of “ warden and chief justice of 
the King’s forests on this side Trent, and of justice in eyre and 
chief keeper and master of the game in all the said forests” is 
entered on the Patent Roll under dates in January and February, 
1486. It seems quite in keeping with the Gilbertian character 
of the arraignment here following that a daughter of Lord 
Fitzwalter’s was Sir Edward Darell’ssecond wife. The marriage 
took place sometime before the spring of 1493. 

From the point of view of the modern fox- or stag-hunter, I 
fear these records will be disappointing. It is not only that the 
underforesters did not regard themselves as sporting corres- 
pondents; the runs themselves from the find to the death are 
for the most part brief. It would seem that the quarry was 
generally pulled down in the same covert from which it was 
“ dislodged’’. and the longest “ point’? we can be moderately 
sure of is under three miles. On that occasion (June 10th, 
1486) the quarry wasa buck: too often it was a doe a witha fawn 
in company, oratanyrateonhermind. These gentlemen were 
frankly out for meat—or mischief. 

And now, if the printer will oblige, we will have what I have 
called the first chapter of the presentments, though there is no 
such division of the original. The modern dating is mine. 


Pwo, FOREST PROCEEDINGS, DUCHY OF LANCASTER 3, 34/1. 


To my lord ffitzwater and maister Bray Justicr’ of the Kyngs fforests— 
These beyn the presentments of the Kepers of the fforest of Savernake. 
William Tailor underkeper of the Verme Bayle presentith 

May 25, 1486. That John Wroughton Esquier Thomas Wroughton John 
Perot William Belfou! David Welsh John Barowe John Langden with other 
the Thursday next after the feast of the Trinite the first yere of our soveraigne 
lord Kyng Henry the VII*® hunted Cobham Frith Holt Lese? and the lityll 
Frithe and there killed a Sowre® with bowes and arows. 

June 13,1486. Also the seid ffoster presentith that the seid John Wroughton 
with the persons before rehersed the Tuysday next after the feast of Seint 
Barnard‘ the yere aboveseid hunted Cobham ffrithe and there with bowes 
and greyhundes kylled a sowrell® and flesshe and skynne caried awey. 


1 Tf this name is correct (and I have checked it again) it is the same as that 
of the Domesday holder of a Marlborough church. 


2 Somewhere near the Warren Gate of the Forest. The two “ friths” 
{coppices) will be found to the E. of the Forest. 


8 Soar, or Sore: a buck of the fourth year. 
4 Tf this were really St. Bernard’s day, the date would be Aug. 22nd. 
> Sorrel: a buck of the third year. A case of ‘‘ dog-draw”’. 
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July 17, 1486. Also the fforster beforeseid presented ther that the seid 
John Wroughton Alexandre Darell Rychard Wroughton with the persons 
beforerehersed the Monday next after the feast of Seint Osmonde! the yere 
aboveseid hunted Cobham ffrith and their houndes ranne thorough the fforest 
but noo thyng they kylled at that tyme. 


June 5, 1486. Also the seid keper presentith that Sir Edward Darell 
Knyght Richard Wroughton John Credleygh John a Wode John Baynton 
gentilman John Langden John Hime John Raynold John Saundre—Brynklowe? 
with other of his servantes the Monday before the ffense monythe® the yere 
aboveseid entred into Heveryng Hethe‘* and then and there MM stakys which 
wer sett for the defense and save garde of the Kyngs game pullyd up and 
brake and after that hunted at theyr pleasure without lycense or warant. 


June 10, 1486. Also the said Keper presentith that the seid Sir Edward 
Darell with his servantes in the vigill of Seint Barnard thappostell the yere 
aboveseid hunted Parsons Woodes’ and fro thense a Bukke® in Havering Hethe 
kyllyd and skynne snd flesshe carried aweye. 


June 15, 1486. Also the seid Keper presentith that the seid Sir Edward 
Darell the Thursday next after the feast of Seint Barnabye the yere aboveseid 
hunted the parsons woodes without lysence or warante. 


July 15, 1486. Also the seid Keper presentith that the seid Sir Edward with 
his seid servantes hunted the parsons woodes the Sotyrday next after fense 
monyth the yere aboveseid and froo thense went unto Holt and there with 
bowes and arowes slew a Bukke and flesshe and skynne caried aweye. 


June 14, 1486. John Eston Underforster of the West Bayle presentith that 
Richard Wroughton Walter Quyntein with other the Wensday next after the 
feast of Seint Barnabye thappostell the yere aboveseid hunted Chychanglys’ 
and then and ther a Sowre with bowe and harowes slewe and fflesh and 
skynne caried aweye. 


1 This saint has no place in the ordinary Roman calendar, but is to be found 
in that of the Sarum Use as private duty ordained. 

2 The “ keper”’ does not commit himself to a Christian name. May we guess 
that it was—John? 

The Darell presentments form separate chronological series carefully dis- 
tinguished from those which deal with raids led by the Wroughton faction. 

8 The ‘‘fence-month” was the 15 days before and 15 days after midsummer, 
the time of fawning, ‘‘ wherein every man is forbidden to wander up and down 
in the forest, or otherwise to disquiet the deer’? (Manwood). 

4 Havering heath seems to have been somewhere on the east of the present 
Forest near Bedwyn Common. 

5 Probably the parson of Froxfield, whose wood had been in the King’s hands 
for waste for at least 250 years. Its earlier name, Westlee, suggests that it is 
now represented by Almshouse Copse on the south-west borders of Froxfield 
parish. For the Saint see page 201. 

6 A buck was only strictly so called in its fifth year. 


7 Pumphrey Wood, west of Hursley Bottom in the West Woods. 
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July 20, 1486 Also the seid subforster presentith that Sir Cristofre 
Wroughton Alexander Darell Richard Wroughton with other their servantes 
the xx*® day of July the yer aboveseid hunted the fraunches! and then and 
there a Sowre with bowe and arows slewe and flesshe and skynne caried 
aweye. 


John Tymmerlond underforster of Ponter Wyke? presentith that Sir 
Cristofre Wroughton Alexandre Darell with their servantes to the noumbre 
of -ix- persons hunted in Evysley® and there with bowes and arowes a sowrell 
kylled and flesshe and skynne caried awey. 

July 20, 1486. Also the seid John presentith that the seid Sir Cristofre 
Wroughton Richard Wroughton with their servantes on St. Margaretis day 
the yere above wreton hunted Evysbury and other places of the forest with- 
out lycense or warante to the great distrucion of the Kynges game. 

June 5, 1486. Thomas Kyng underforster of Iwode presentith that Sir 
Edward Darell Richard Wroughton with their servantes the Monday next 
before the feast of Seint Barnabys* hunted in Iwode without lycense or 
warante and their houndes ranne thorough the forest in distrucion of the place 
soo nygh the fense tyme. 

June 21, 1486. Also the seid underforster presentith that Sir Edward 
Darell Thomas Newell John Saundre with other of his servantes the Wenys- 
day next before the feast of Saint John the Baptist the yere aboveseid hunted 
Mottisfont Copys® and oon fowne slewe with theire yernyng®’ Houndes and 
thorough ranne the place. 

December 15, 1486. William Taylor underforster of the Verme presentith 
that John Baynton and Henry Stourmy gents. servants to the seid Sir Edwarde 
the fryday next after the conception of our lady the seconnde yere of our seid 
soveraign lord the kyng at the Shouyll’ a doo® and a ffawne with greyhoundes 
slewe and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 


1 Many years ago I heard an old labourer call the field north-east of Clatford 
cross-roads, south of the Kennett, “‘Clatford liberty”. It is possibly a relic of 
the “franchise” here mentioned. 

2 Panter is an old word meaning “‘a net for snaring birds”; a wick should 
be an outlying lodge in this context. It may be that the two words give a 
derivation for this ancient forest name. The date of Tymmerlond’s first pre- 
sentment is missing, but it was clearly earlier than the preceding one of Eston’s. 

3 For Evesbury, named probably from the Roman camp _ opposite 
Savernake Hospital: compare the next entry. It was approached from Marl- 
borough by what is still called Isbury Lane. 

4 Compare this date in Tailor’s presentments. It is clear that each forester’s 
interest in their proceedings stopped short at his own boundaries. 

> A copse near Leigh Hill belonging at one time to Mottisfont Priory. It 
lays south of the present Forest on the Burbage Road. 

6 Barking. 

7 Showel Bottom leads south out of Woolslade (Ouselett), the second largest 
clearing in the modern Forest. 

8 A doe was so called from her third year onward. 
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December 18, 1486. Also the seid underforster presentith that the seid 
John Baynton Henry Stourmy and Peter Butler servants to the seid Sir 
Edward the Monday before the feast of Cristmasse the same yere aboveseid 
at Brode Dyche' hunted and there a doo and a fawne with greyhounds slewe 
and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 

Also the seid William presentith that the seid Sir Edwarde Darell with his 
servantes hunted Shephouse Wode? with bowes and greyhoundes and from 
thense a doo between Asshelade® and Bagden‘* slewe and flessh and skynne 
caried aweye. 

February 20, 1487. Also the seid William presentith that the seid Sir 
Edward Darell with his servants the xx*® day of februare the yere aforeseid at 
Oxlese® a doo with bowe and arrowe slewe and flessh and skynne caried awey. 


Here the first group of presentments closes, to be followed 
by a single entry over two years later in date. No Darell or 
Wroughton is present: it seems to be a private venture of a 
couple of old comrades now in different services. For Langden, 
or Longden, left the Wroughton for the Darell interest in 1486. 
So we shall find in a later year David Welsh, once of the 
Wroughton contingent, figuring as David Walsman among 
the servants of Sir Edward Darell. Surnames were still “ eke- 
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names”, determined less by the will of the bearer than the 
whim of his fellows. 


May 11,1489. John Eston underforster of the Westbayle presentith that John 
Longden, servant to Sir Edward Darell and John Barowe servantto Sir Cristofre 
Wroughton the xi*® day of May the itij*® yere of our seid soveraign lord the 
Kyng in the Redde Rygge and Swyneslade ij bagged®does slew with greyhoundes 
without license or warante and the fflesshe and skynne caried aweye. 


1 The Farm Baily ran from Braydon (New Pond) Bottom to Froxfield and 
contained many broad ditches. There was one, for instance, which ran 
from Stock Common to Durley, but we don’t quite know where. 

2 Date missing. Shephouse Wode was probably Shepherd’s Wood north of 
the London road, for the site accords with the runs that follow from this point. 

8 Ashlade (Ashlett) is the name now given to the central clearing in the 
modern Forest round “Eight Walks”. Strictly it seems to have belonged 
to the slade between Savernake Wood and the London Road as it runs to 
Puthall Gate. 

4 The dene below Savernake Lodge (olim Ruins) now called Crabtree Com- 
mon, an eastward continuation of Wolfslade. 

5 Oxlease is the name of a copse lying north of the modern Forest between 
Stitchcombe and Puthall, but it was never within the Verme boundary.. A 
former agent of Lord Ailesbury’s told me of another Oxlease N. of Chisbury 
and therefore William Taylor’s concern. 

6 Tie. in milk. 
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Seeing that the complainant is here John Eston of the West- 
baily, the places he mentions must be sought somewhere west. 
of Braydon Bottom. A hintina surviving name now convinces 
me that the area mentioned in this presentment lies in what is 
called Savernake Great Park, and that the Red Ridge is part of 
that expanse of clay-with-flints which occupies the higher 
ground between the Pewsey and Clench roads and the present 
Forest. Continued cultivation has darkened the surface layers 
with vegetable mould, but the subsoil as revealed in several 
excavations fully justifies the name, and it still carries a large 
strip of primeval pasture to explain why John Eston at a later 
date refers to it as “the cheif lawnde in the seid fforest’”’, a 
lawnd, or lawn, being originally an open space between woods, 
such as we should expect to find in the “ Great Park”. 


In a much earlier document dealing with a particularly noto- 
rious offender in the reign of Edward III there is the record of 
a crime committed apud le Rederygge et Redestrete. The conti- 
guity and the similarity suggest that these places lay close 
together, and the form © Red-street ’ seems significant, for we 
scarcely expect to find a “street” at this date except on the 
line of a Roman road. Only one Roman road ever: crossed 
the Great Park area, or indeed any part of the Westbaily, and 
that was the road to Old Sarum which runs behind Braydon 
Hook to lose itself at the Salisbury road end of Column Drive. 
Beyond the present Forest fence it must have run in the direc- 
tion of Brimslade and Easton Royal, crossing on its first 
emergence from the trees a triangular field called Sturmage 
(? Sturmid’s—an interesting survival) and skirting next a ridge 
of rough and probably ancient pasture, for it is known on the 
farm as the Down”. This ridge is very pronounced, though 
quite unlike a down, and its soil, wherever broken by the 
plough, would show a deep red tinge. I would therefore, 
locate the “ Redde Rygge”’ two fields north-west of Hat Gate. 


Swyneslade is probably the slade or open dell in which the 
railway runs, west of the modern Forest. Through it there 
runs an ancient track joining Cadley to Wootton Rivers, which 
is now called the “ Swede path”. The resemblance may seem 
remote, but the form of the latter name is certainly corrupt. 
Pickett’s, or Park, Farm occupies the middle of the slade. 


We can only speculate on the long respite enjoyed by the 
King’s deer which this isolated venture has interrupted. In 
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May, 1487, King Henry was at Coventry when he heard that 
Swart’s German veterans had joined Lambert Simnel (who may 
be called the “ Old Pretender ” of this reign) and his managers, 
Lincoln and Lovell. He sent his southern supporters at once 
to their several counties to muster troops, and Darell may now 
have done something to earn the shrievalty that was coming to 
him in his twenty-fourth year, and perhaps his knighthood, 
which must in the earlier presentments be accorded him re- 
trospectively. We know that he was out ten years later 
against the “ Young Pretender”, Perkin Warbeck, and he may 
well have been present, and the Wroughtons too, at the battle 
of Stoke. We know, moreover, that John Wroughton senior 
was busy in the winter of 1488 with the preparations for the 
expedition to Brittany in the following March, and it is hard 
to believe that the younger Wroughtons and their friends at 
Littlecote had no hand init. On October 5th, 1489, we find the 
issue of a grant for life to the King’s servant, Edward Darell, 
Knight, of an annuity of twenty pounds at the Receipt of the 
Exchequer from Easter last. There is a note appended explain- 
ing that the grant was vacated because it was voluntarily sur- 
rendered for cancellation, and we do not know why; but our 
interest is in the fact of the grant. Darell did not earn it by the 
feats we are here recording. Something in the interim must 
have drawn King Henry’s regard and won Darell the knighthood 
which he can hardly have possessed before. 


Whatever the cause may be, we have no further counts 
against either family till 1490, when the second chapter of pre- 
sentments begins with the charge of the underforester of Iwood 
transcribed into the plea-roll out of its proper place. In view 
of the fact that it could not take its proper position without 
interrupting the next return of John Eston, we need not suspect 
any error in the date. 


There is, however, a curious anomaly in John Eston’s own 
return which has to do with the regnal year. Richard III died 
on August 22nd at Bosworth. Even if we feel sceptical about 
his crown being found hanging in a bush and its transference to 
Henry’s head, we have been brought up to believe an interreg- 
num as abhorrent to the English Constitution as a vacuum to 
Nature. How then does it happen that John Eston ascribes 
two days in early September, obviously belonging to 1490, as of 
the fifth year, which ended in the preceding month? It might 
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be supposed to be mere carelessness on his part or the copyist’s, 
were it not for the statement before quoted from the next roll 
that these pleas were heard at Amesbury on August 25th in the 
sixth year (1490), when internal evidence shows that they in- 
clude offences not committed till 1491. Since April, 1483, 
Savernake Forest had known three royal masters; it is not 
perhaps to be wondered at if some confusion prevailed in the 
matter of regnal years, 


June 25, 1490. Thomas Kyng underforster of Iwode presentith that Sir 
Edward Darell Knyght John Baynton gent John Cradeley David Walsman 
John a Wood John Lang den with other of his servantes the morowe after the 
feast of Seint John Baptist the v*® yere of our seid soveraign lord out of 
Mouttisfonte Copys a doo [and] a fawne kylled in the cheif of the fenst 
monyth and their houndes thorough ranne the forest to the great distrucion 
ot the Kyngs place [? for peace]. 


February 4, 1490. William Taylor underkeper of the Verme Baylye pre- 
sentith that Sir Edward Darell Knyght John Wroughton theelder equier John 
Wronghton the yonger John Baynton gentilman John a Wode David Walsman 
John Langden John Raynold John Barowe John Perott with other of their 
servantes the Thursday next after the Purification of Our Lady the v*" yer of 
our soveraign lord the Kyng kylled out of Toppynham! ij does and in Haver- 
yng Heth a prekett? and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 

April 30, 1490. Also the seid William presentith that Sir Edward Darell 
Knyght Sir Cristofre Wroughton Knyght Richard Wroughton with their 
servants aboveseid the fryday after Seint Marks day the v*® yere aboveseid a 
tegge® with greyhounds at Asshelade slewe and flessh and skynne caried aweye- 


May 10, 1490. Also the seid William presentith that Sir Edwarde Darell 
Knyght with his servantes at Shephouse Woode hurt a fawne and drew after 
hym*‘ into the forest the x*® day of May the yere aboveseid and a bagged doo 
_ in Asshelade kyllid and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 


May 27, 1490. John Eston Underkeper of the West Baylye presentith that 
Sir Edwarde Darell Sir Cristofre Wroughton Knyghtes Richard Wroughton 
John Wroughton John Baynton gentilman with their servantes in the 
fraunchese’ Huyswode Lytilwode and Chichangles Peketheket [hunted] and 


1 The old name of Tottenham Copse, which lies to the south-west of 
Tottenham House. , 


2 Pricket, a buck of the second year. 
3 Tegg, a doe of the second year. 


9 


4 Another case of ‘‘ dog-draw ”. 

® See p. 57, n. 1. Huishwood is probably Gopher Wood; Littlewood lies in 
the middle of the West Woods between Stony Copse and Wansdyke ; Chick- 
changles is Pumphrey Wood and its Peak or Pick thicket presumably Pick- 
rudge on its south-east side. 
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out of those wodes the thursday before the feast of Pentecost the v*" yere of 
the reigne of our seid soveraign lord a Bukke a doo and a preket with 
greyhoundes and bowes and arowes slewe without lycence and warante and 
their houndes thorough ranne the forest. 

September 3, 1490? Also the seid John Eston presentith that Sir Edward 
Darell Knyght John Wroughton thelder esquier Richard Wroughton with their 
servants the fryday before the Nativite of our Lady the seid v*" yere at Clatford 
Dene slewe a sowrell and flesshe and skynne caryed awaye. 

September 4, 1490. Also the seid Sr Edward Darell with the company 
beforerehersed the Sotyrday next folowyng the day aboveseid out of Huysshe 
and Clatford Woode? a Bukke and a fawne slewe and flesshe and skynne caried 
aweye. 

September 13, 1490. William Taylor presentith that Richard Wroughton 
Thomas Wroughton William Tyler with their servantes on Holy Rode Evyn 
the vi'® yere of our seid sovereign lord a Bukke under Cobham ffrythe slewe 
and flesshe and skynne caried aweye. 

September 18, 1490. Also the seid William presentith that Cristofre 
Wroughton Knyght John Baynton gentilman with other of the servantes of 
Sir Edward Darell Knyght the Sotyrday next after the feast of the Exaltacion 
of the holy Crosse the seid vj yere a fawne with bowe and arowes at Asshelade 
slewe and skynne and flessh caried aweve. 

October 16, 1490. Also the seid William Taylor presenteth that Sir 
Edward Darell Knyght with his servants the Sotyrday before the feast of Seint 
Luce?’ the seid yere hunted the parsons woode in the cheif of Ruttsontyme 
and in a place called Berecroft kylled a great Bukke and fedde theit houndes 
withall. 

December 18, 1490. Also the seid William presentith that Sir Edward 
Darell Knyght the xviij*® day of Decembre the vj*® year fro Stokwode/4 in a 
felde callyd ffordfylde slew a tegge and skynne and flesshe caried aweye. 

December 28, 1490. Also the seid William presentith that John Baynton 
gentilman Thomas Wroughton Reynold ffyloll® gents with other of their ser- 
vants in the feast of Innocents the vj yere of the Kyng that nowe is at 
Brodedyche with greyhoundes a doo slewe and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 


' The southern part of Clatford Bottom towards the West Woods. 

2 Clatford Wood lay in that part of the West Woods later known as 
Clatford Park, an extra-parochial district now included in Fyfield. 

3 T have taken this to represent St Luke rather than St Lucy. If the latter 
be meant, the date would be December 11th, but this could hardly be called 
the height of the rutting season, which in the case of fallow-deer comes in 
early November. An allowance of about 10 days must be made for the un- 
reformed calendar. At that season the flesh is unfit for human consumption. 
Berecroft (‘‘ the barley croft’’) was presumably on the borders of Froxfield 
parish. 

4 Stokwode may have lain south-west of Stokke House on the site of what 
is now called Shawgrove Copse, a name which informs us in triplicate that it 
is a wood, but scarcely suggests an early origin. Fordfield should be some- 
where south of this on the Bedwyn stream. 

5 Filiol is a Dorset, not a Wiltshire name. 
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January 17,1491. Also the seid William presentith that Sir Edwarde Darell 
Knyght Cristofre Wroughton Knyght John Baynton gentilman with their ser- 
vantes the Monday next before the feast of Seint Vyncent the vj yere of 
the reigne of the Kyng that nowe is hunted the parsons Wodes and at Bere- 
crofte slewe a fawne with greyhoundes and skynne and flessh caried aweye. 


March 17, 1491. Also the seid William presentith that the seid Sir Edward 
Darell John Baynton gentilman and John Langden the thursday next after 
midlent Sonday in the vi®® yere of the seid Kyng enterd the fforest with ij 
brase of greyhoundes and there hunted and in the same fforest slewe a bagged 
doo and caried her hool awey.! 


March 21, 1491. Also John Eston presentith that the morrowe next after 
Passion Sonday the yere aboveseid Richard Wroughton Edward Wroughton 
Thomas Wroughton and William Tyler the Monday aforeseid at Clatford 
Dene slewe a prykett and flessh and skynne caried aweye. 


April 28, 1491. Also John Baynton gentilman Richard Wodvyld! gent John 
Langden yoman servants to the seid Sir Edward Darell Knyght entred into 
the Kynges forest the thursday next after the feast of Seint Marke the vj® 
yere of the seid Kyng with a lease of greyhoundes and in the cheif lawnde in 
the seid fforest callid Red Rygge hunted and kylled a ffawne without licence 
or warant. 


And here this account would have ended, had I not unex- 
pectedly come across a passage which seems to show Sir Edward 
Darell in another light, as it certainly shows him in a very 
different scene. The following excerpt is made from the 
printed copy of the Cotton MS. Julius B XII, and the year it 
refers to is 1494. Unless there were two Sir Edward Darells, 
and in that case some effort would surely have been made 
to distinguish them, the gallant courtier here mentioned and 
the sheriff who amply deserved to figure, in the stock phrase of 
the Forest Eyres, as communis malefactor de venacione domini 
Regis are one and the same. We can only rub our eyes and 
read on. 

The occasion of the following festivities was the creation of 
Prince Henry (the future Henry VIII, at this time three years 
old) Duke of York. A great tournament was proclaimed for 
the 9th of November, 1494, at Westminster. 

.. . And on the ix. day of the said moneth were the justys roiaulx in the 


Kyngis palaice of Westminster; and as hit was prepared and fournyshed it was 
the most tryhumphant place that ever I sayw.... 


4 The most typical instance of “‘ back-bare”’ in these presentments. 


1 This looks like a member of the Woodville family, now twice allied to the 
_ English crown. 
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And owt of Westmynster hall came in to the felde the chalengers on helmed, 
and their hors richely trapped of the Kyngis coulours, enramplised with son- 
nettes of silver, and summe whit and summe grene, with oder great gilt belles 
over the mane and also the croper with journates of the Kyngis coulours.... 

And then out of the Kyngis strete entred the aunswerers, alsoo richely 
accompened, but they were helmed. 

And thenne therll of Suffolk [King’s champion] and Sir Edward A Borough 
ran the vi furst courses; and then therll of Essex [King’s champion] and Sir 
Edward Darell ran vi the next courses [and two other pairs followed]. 

That doon therll of Suffolke ran vj courses with Guillam De la Rivere, and 
in like wyse therl of Essex with Rouland de Veilleville . . . butt the said erll 
of Essex and Rouland ran at the furst butt v. courses, by cause Rouland hors 
wold nott cope. : 

Then therll of Essex ran with Sir Edward Darell, and on his helme brake a 
spere, by side a great atteynt; and the said Sir Edward Darell brake ij speres 
well broken, the iij** better, and ij great atteyntes. ... After them John Peche 
[King’s champion] and Matew Baker. . . . Then therll of Essex and Rouland 
tan oder vj. courses, but Rouland hors wold nott cope. ... After them ran 
John Peche with William Craithorn, wiche John Peche brake that day on 
Craythorn vj speres well brokyn, the vij better, and over that gave a good 
ateynt. .. . And thenne was cryed a lotell, etc. 

And after the souper began the daunces; wiche doon, ij right noble ladies 
maidens . . . presented John Peche to the right high and excellente princesse 
the ladie Margarete, the Kyngis oldeste doughter, which . . . gave hym the 
price. .. . And as moche as the wordes in the proclamacion. were generalle, 
‘*“ Who soo ever justethe best”? and named nother the partie with in nor with 
owt, where for the price was given to the partie with in. How be it, hithe 
hathe nott ben comenly sien or ells Sir Edward Darell schuld have had it for 
the partie with owt on that day, for he brake ij speres well, the iij# better. 
and soo was alowed iiij speres well brokyn, and gave ij great atteyntes in ryn- 
nyng of xij courses; and the said John Peche in rennyng of xxiiij. courses brac 
Xij stavys, wiche wer alowed xiij speres well brokyn. 


Let us look back a moment—to June 5, 1486: 

. And then and there MM stakys which wer sett for the defense and 
save garde of the Kyngs game pullyd up and brake and after thai hunted at 
theyr pleasure without lycense or warant. 

Stakys or stavys, speres or the Kyng’s peace, it was all one to 
Darell, so he brake something. And after that—da l'hotel, which 
was in some sort, I take it, the fifteenth century equivalent of 
the nineteenth hole. 
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By G. M. YOUNG, C.B. 


One thing I know is in all our minds to-day—that at our last 
meeting Robert Awdry was with us. Indeed, the place of our 
meeting was a memorial of the years when he was President 
and, with the strenuous help of our Curator, Captain Cunnington, 
secured for the Society a habitation worthy of its rich collec- 
tions. To Awdry also we owe, and the County owes, the 
creation of the Records Department of the County Council and 
its admirable housing at Trowbridge. Of that I may speak 
later. ButI remember once he was driving me home and some- 
how or other I happened to quote a saying of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
‘Tt is not the bell that takes me to church. My duty takes me. 
The bell only tells me that the time has come”. He was 
delighted: and I thought the saying exactly described his own 
way of working and explained the success which followed on 
everything he undertook. He always acted at the right time: 
he never rushed the occasion, and he never let it go by. 


Just a year ago we heard from Awdry that after long and 
careful preparation the Victoria County History of Wilts had 
been launched at last, and I thought the Society would like to 
know what progress the good ship is making. First of all I 
must tell you of a very happy arrangement the Editorial Com- 
mittee has made with the Historical Monuments Commission. 
The Commissioners have agreed to put Wiltshire next on their 
list so that we shall be working side by side, exchanging infor- 
mation as we go. Detailed and technical descriptions will be 
the business of the Commission, but the history of buildings as 
disclosed in written accounts or drawings falls to the Victoria 
County History. And there is much to be found. You will 
remember, for instance, in the early numbers of the Magazine, 
Canon Jackson’s papers on Longleat and that earlier essay on 
the grand scale, Protector Somerset’s projected palace in Bedwyn 
Brail. Once I was walking there, and I remarked, “This is very 
odd: there seems to be a river on top of this hill”. It was the 
waterleat, which was the first part of the undertaking to be set 
in hand and the only part, I think, to be finished. I suspect, 
too—though I have not convinced Mr. Brentnall—that some of 
the hollows on Martinsell are the relics of a still more optimistic 
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enterprise. Hans the Dutchman persuaded Thynne who was 
the Protector’s agent, that if you dug on Martinsell and dug 
long enough you would come on a vein of silver. In the end 
Thynne became convinced that the only silver there was what 
Hans the Dutchman could extract from his client’s purse: Hans 
was dismissed, and the digging ceased. But in the course of 
his investigations in the library at Longleat, Canon Jackson was 
rewarded with one of those strokes of luck which do come to 
enliven and lighten the labours of the student. He was trying 
to flatten a roll of parchment, and took down a book at random 
to serve as a paper weight. Out fell, of all unexpected things, 
a letter from Amy Robsart to Leicester. Miss Crittall had a 
similar piece of good fortune recently at Wilton, where she 
found in the attics of the Town Halla long forgotten collection 
of the Wilton Borough records. 


You all know the story of the Tropenell Cartulary which dis- 
appeared for 200 years or more and now rests in the hall of 
Tropenell’s house at Great Chalfield. It is not the only treasure 
of that well-cared for home. Ona wall of the inner parlour is 
the portrait of Thomas Tropenell, which bears out the character 
contemporaries gave him-—' a perilous covetous man”. It is, 
I think, the earliest identifiable portrait, except the Richard II 
in Westminster Abbey, that has come down to us, and I hope 
that the Director of the National Portrait Gallery will give us 
a note on its significance in the history of English portraiture. 


And while I am on the subject of architecture, may I draw 
your attention, if you have not yet seen it, to Mr. Grigson’s 
recent book, An English Farmhouse, and particularly to the . 
illustrations. For the first time, I think, colour photography 
has been applied to detail, and I find the results most impressive 
and also most instructive. I have been thinking whether such 
photographs might not be made a feature of the new County 
History. I say no more because J have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with the Editorial Committee, but as you 
know, building materials and local craftsmanship are one of the 
subjects it comprises, and I have never seen illustrations which 
bring out so vividly the effect of weathering on timber, and 
chalk blocks, and thatch. And I think that our arrangement 
with the H.M.C. by relieving us of the burden of detailed 
description gives us an opportunity to spread ourselves in other 
directions. 
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But of course our unique treasure is the wealth of our pre- 
histeric remains, and I have no doubt that between them Prof. 
Hawkes and Prof. Stuart Piggott will handle them in a way 
which will satisfy the most inquisitive and the most critical of 
readers. The first thing is to make a census of our prehistoric 
remains, and that is being done by Mr. Grinsell, whose assist- 
ance we have had the good fortune to secure. Our Archzo- 
logical Gazetteer, we reckon, will run to 250 pages. But I 
have noticed that these estimates tend to expand with time, 
and we do not know what fresh knowledge air photography 
may yield, while Dr. Thomson’s work at Cricklade may disclose 
the one thing missing from our archeological record, a full-size 
Roman site. 


Then we enter the Dark Ages, and guided by Mrs. Turberville- 
Petre emerge to find ourselves in a country we know, with 
people living in places we recognize. By the year 700 A.D. or 
so, we can say we are in Wiltshire. And here Professor 
Darlington will find the ground admirably prepared for him, 
first by the Place-Name Survey. Sir Allan Mawer, the Director, 
told me that in no county did he find more local assistance than 
in Wilts and much of that help was given by the schools. 
Second, and closely related, is the pioneer work of Dr. Grundy 
on the boundaries recorded in Saxon charters. Dr. Grundy 
worked from maps. Now working parties are the fashion 
to-day, but what we need now is walking parties to beat the 
bounds, charter in hand, identify the boundary points and solve 
some of the outstanding puzzles of the Saxonage. Third comes 
- Canon Jones’s edition of Domesday, which was published so 
long ago, in 1865, but was in many ways far in advance of its time. 
True, there is an error in every entry, but as it is always the 
same error it is easy to make the necessary correction and 
Jones had a really remarkable knowledge of early medizval 
Wiltshire, besides being a most painstaking scholar. I have 
often checked his transcriptions against the photographs of 
Domesday Book and I have never found him at fault. After 
Domesday come the Forests. Now the name of Savernake and 
the name of Brentnall are indissolubly connected. Mr. Lane 
Poole is undertaking Cranborne Chase. But who will venture 
upon Braden? 


But as we go forward from the Conquest, our problem is not 
to find material, but not to be overwhelmed by it. As we are 
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all aware, the closing down of so many houses is bringing a flood 
of documents into the depositories, national or local, and the 
activity of Colonel Malet and the National Register has set. 
hundreds of eager enquirers all over the country hunting for 
records and reporting them. And what I may call the mechanics 
of archive administration are already becoming a formidable 
task. I mean the mending, cleaning, binding that has to be 
done before the document can be catalogued and made avail- 
able for study. Here in Wiltshire Mr. Rathbone and his staff 
are grappling with these difficulties in a way which really 
deserves our gratitude. On the other side, in our Records 
Branch, Mr. R. B. Pugh and his colleagues are hacking their 
way into the forest, and only the other day I was asked for a 
copy of Mr. Pugh’s Antrobus Papers to serve as a model for 
some work being done in South Lancashire. 


But we must face the fact that if we wait till all the docu- 
ments are available we shall never get the Victoria History 
published. We must be satisfied to be as complete as we can, 
and, I think, to use the Magazine as a standing repository for 
supplements and corrections. We cannot hope to give a full 
length history of every parish, but I think we can make what 
history we do give somewhat livelier and more vivid than is 
always the case in other county histories. Some years ago I 
was asked if I knew anything of Cheyne of Wilcot who was 
Headmaster of Winchester in the early 18th century, his son 
becoming Dean. I replied that the farm, once the seat of the 
Cheyne family, was now called China Cottages. In reply my 
correspondent sent me an extract from the Headmaster’s will, 
leaving certain property “to my nephew Thomas Cheyne of 
Oare—provided he be not dissolute”. And there, unluckily 
the story ends, unless Mr. Pugh can find in the Public Record 
Office by what standard the Court of Chancery in the 18th 
century measured dissoluteness. How many visits to the White 
Hart would disqualify Thomas under the Headmaster’s will ? 
Whose business was it to report them ? 


It is out of such trifles, here a little and there a little, that 
local history must be built: and it may become a very extensive 
fabric. One member of the Editorial Committee was startled 
to learn that on the scale contemplated, the Topographical 
portion, that is, the histories of the City of Salisbury, the 
boroughs and parishes would comprise six volumes of 300 pages 
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each. Now I can assure you that while on the one hand we 
are determined to make our topography as good as it can 
possibly be, we do not forget that the Victoria County History 
has a financial aspect ; that it is made to be sold, and that in 
these days neither money nor shelfroom is so easy to come by 
as in the spacious times of that sovereign after whom it is 
named. This was from the beginning very much in Awdry’s 
mind, and it is our duty to keep it alwaysin ours. So with that 
assurance I will pass on. 


After Domesday we are in the full tide of medizval history, 
and first by right comes the ecclesiastical history, diocesan and 
monastic to the Reformation. After the Reformation it 
branches into three chapters, the Church of England, the 
Protestant Dissenters, and the Roman Catholics. Now the 
Editorial Committee are agreed that these chapters shall not 
be a mere record of institutional changes but shall throw light 
whenever possible on the spiritual life of the county. Now, 
how did Wiltshire take the Reformation? Were there any 
Lollards here? What were the relations between the religious 
houses and their tenants? How did the great Wiltshire families, 
Hungerford and Danvers and Long, react to the Reformation ? 


We all know how Herbert reacted—" Go spin, you jade, go 
spin”. But that may only have been his fun, because actually 
the last Abbess retired to a house and garden in Bath with an 
annuity from the Crown of £200 a year—when £200 was worth 
having. We know how Stumpe of Malmesbury reacted—by 
buying the Abbey buildings and starting them as a factory. 
But from one or two indications I guess that the English genius 
for compromise found a warm home in Wiltshire. A tomb at 
Broad Hinton bears the customary Catholic symbols. But 
round the top is carved * God Save Queen Elizabeth”. And 
a resolution of Quarter Sessions to adhere to the religion set 
forth by her Majesty rather suggests that so long as it was set 
forth by her Majesty the gentlemen of Wiltshire did not much 
mind what it was. But do not let us forget that the seat and 
home of the Anglican compromise was Salisbury. By far the 
ablest defender of the settlement against Geneva and Rome was 
Bishop Jewel, and Jewel was a preaching Bishop. It is natural 
to suppose that his influence was strongest in his own diocese. 
I hope the writer of that chapter will give it full weight, and 
will verify the story that when the bill deposing Queen 
VOL. LUE —CXCI. P 
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Elizabeth reached Salisbury and was secretly nailed on the 
‘Cathedral door, the Bishop wrote beneath it, “I shall preach 
on this next Sunday”. 


Side by side with the ecclesiastical history comes the ad- 
ministrative history. Mr. Pugh will write the chapter on the 
royal administration and Mrs. Hodgett the feudal administra- 
tion down to Henry VIII. And from that point we follow the 
political and parliamentary party history down to modern times. 
And here may I make a confession. When the Wedgwood 
Committee was working on the 15th century they asked me to 
identify as many members as I could, and I wrote my notes on 
the galley proofs. Against one of the Marlborough members I 
‘wrote Probably a local man”, followed by a squiggle which 
was I think a reference to some volume of the Magazine. I 
did not see the page proof, but the printer did his best, and so 
it stands recorded to all time: “ Probably a local man. A 
cricketer”. 


And just as we mean the ecclesiastical history to be under- 
stood in the broadest sense, so I hope the administrative and 
parliamentary history will be a contribution to the history of 
England as a whole. The more we learn of English history 
between the death of Elizabeth and the Civil War, the more 
significance does local history acquire: the significance of local 
feuds, family ambitions, religious tension in households. It is 
very largely an unexplored field, and one, I think, where our 
material—the Quarter Sessions records for example—are par- 
ticularly rich: and what may come to light when the Savernake 
and Charlton archives have been examined, we cannot guess. 
But Lord Cardigan’s papers in the Magazine already show what 
a careful examination of family documents may disclose. 


Let me give you one example to show what unexpected light 
a casual entry in a local journal may throw on national history. 
In the 18th century we are aware of a certain discord, to put it 
mildly, between the Regulars and the Militia, which sometimes 
came to a discharge of muskets. Now some years ago a letter 
of George Washington came to light in which he complained 
that the Regulars got all the mentions while the Volunteers did 
all the fighting--the English discord cropping up on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It struck me as interesting and some time 
after I came on a story which illuminated it. To show his 
contempt for the civil element, a Colonel of Regulars marched 
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his men with drum and trumpet up and down Devizes Market 
while the gentlemen, most of them no doubt Militia officers, 
were at Quarter Sessions business in the Town Hall. They 
asked him to go away, and he banged and blew all the harder. 
“ And,” says the chronicler, “ but for the self-control of the 
gentlemen there might have been a Boston affair in the streets of 
Devizes”. ‘There isa lot of history inthat sentence. Wecannot 
quite claim Colonel Washington as a Wiltshireman, but his 
cousin, Washington of Garsden, did, I think, at one time own 
Stonehenge. 

It’s going to be a very interesting book, don’t you think? 
And I have not yet mentioned two of the most interesting and 
substantial sections—Agriculture and Industry, which take us 
down to the foundations and the life of the people of Wiltshire. 
But there I must stop, and ask my successor to complete the 
tale next year. 

I must, however, say one thing more. I cannot speak too 
highly or too gratefully of the work done by Mr. Pugh and Miss 
Crittall in organising the working parties, assembling the con- 
tributors, now nearly thirty, and allotting the chapters. When 
I accepted the office of General Editor it was on the clear 
understanding that someone else should do the work. And 
that part of the bargain has been very strictly observed ; so 
strictly that I think the time has come to consider whether Mr. 
Pugh should not assume the title, as he performs the functions, 
of General Editor if only for this reason, that, besides his other 
and eminent qualifications, he is ten minutes walk from the 
Institute of Historical Research, and I am 80 miles. 

And one word about myself. I am truly proud to have 
served the office of president for three years, and I hand the 
seals to Mr. Arnold Forster with particular pleasure because 
I am sure that no one is better qualified than he is to follow 
in Awdry’s steps and maintain the standing of the Society 
as one of the foremost institutions of the county. 
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A SAXON SKELETON IN A ROMAN WELL 
By O. MEYRICK 


Deep ploughing on Poulton Downs in the Parish of 
Mildenhall, just west of Lopthorn Copse and south of the track 
from Ogbourne Maizey, brought to light a profusion of Romano- 
British pottery. The grid reference is 41/204715. The 
soil here is clay with flints overlying the chalk, on which oak 
and hawthorn had long flourished undisturbed. Mr. H. E. 
Hill, who farms the land, readily gave permission to examine 
the site and to excavate at any point. 

The pottery was found to be strewn over the eastern half of 
the ploughed area, on a slope facing north slightly below the 
600 ft. contour line, about + mile from the Roman road running 
from Cirencester to Cunetio. Fragments of brick roof and flue 
tiles and of stone slabs indicated a substantial building, but 
trial trenches failed to reveal any foundations. 

Attention was drawn to a small depression by the farm 
bailiff, Mr. W. Petty, who suggested that it might be a filled-in 
well. It was accordingly decided to test this, and Dr. Lawrence 
Bussell and the writer uncovered the top of a circular shaft 
about 5ft. in diameter. Work was carried on during the 
summer of 1948 with various helpers, notably Mr. Petty, Mr. 
J. M. Prest and members of Marlborough College Archeological 
Society; though held up for considerable periods by the 
weather, and especially by large sarsens and blocks of chalk 
rock which had to be hauled out by tractor, a depth of 52 ft. 
was reached. At this point the attempt to reach bottom was 
abandoned, as further progress was impossible without more 
equipment than was available. Even in Roman times, when the 
water level was higher than it is today, a well on these uplands 
might have had to be sunk 100 ft. or more. The present level 
at a wind-pump, close by at about the same altitude, is 230 ft. 

Throughout the filling sherds occurred ranging in period 
from a piece of bead-rim to the late rosette-stamped and 
kindred wares of the 4th century, so covering practically the 
whole Roman occupation. One coin of Allectus (A.D. 293-296) 
was found, as well as nails and cleats, fragments of glass and 
bones of domestic animals. As already stated, many boulders, 
some estimated to weigh up to a ton, impeded progress through- 
out; some of the largest were chalk rock, the hard layer which 
separates the Upper and Middle Chalk. The most reasonable 
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assumption is that these were hacked through when the well 
was dug and hauled up from a considerable depth, as there are 
no exposures near at hand from which they could have come. 
No sarsens now survive on these downs, but they may have 
existed in the Roman era and been conveniently disposed of 
when the shaft was filled in. 


At a depth of 23 ft. the remains of a human skeleton were 
unexpectedly turned up. The body had fallen on asarsen, and 
another rock had been thrown in ontop, so that the bones were 
mostly shattered, but considerable portions of the skull were 
recovered. Search of the filling at this level produced an iron 
knife-blade with tang (found in two pieces far apart), two iron 
buckles and three beads; two of these were of yellowish-grey 
vitreous paste, transversely ribbed, in one case with a spot of red 
inlay on each of the ten ribs; the other bead was of amber; it 
is ina damaged state but must have been of irregular shape. No 
doubt other beads had been crushed. Both buckles had a fixed 
cross-bar or pin, but one was mishandled by a casual visitor 
and the pin, a thin one, broken off and lost. All these 
associated finds are recognisably Saxon types, and the skeleton 
must be that of a Saxon woman, who had either fallen or been 
thrown in. That she met a violent end and was not dropped 
into the shaft as a convenient grave after death can be inferred 
from the fact that some of the pieces of skull still show blood- 
stains on the inside. The only other Saxon object was a bronze 
needle or pin, 32 inches long, which has a marked similarity to 
a rather unusual one from a Saxon burial at Mildenhall,’ little 
more than a mile away. Apart from being shorter it differs in 
having grooves round its head just above and below the eye, 
whereas the Mildenhall specimen is quite plain. It may have 
been in association with the skeleton, but its exact provenance 
could not be determined, as it was found later in material 
brought up from much the same level. 


These Saxon relics would not appear to be earlier than the 
second half of the 6th century and are of particular interest, 
both from the comparative scarcity of Saxon finds in this 
central part of the county and as pointing to the occupation of 
a Romano-British site in Saxon times, serving also to date the 
filling up of the well. They and the late R.B. sherds occurring 
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in the filling rule out the possibility that it was not a well but a 
Belgic deep burial shaft, as this would have been filled up 
immediately after the deposit had been made. 

Among surface finds on the arable were a bronze coin of 
Constantine II (307-340), several fragments of quern-stones, 
an iron spiral ring and other iron objects ; Pottery included an 
occasional bead-rim, Samian, New Forest and late imitation 
Samian ware. Though no building was found, it is probable 
that the site was a farmstead. 

Thanks are due to all helpers, and especially to Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Petty for the use of much farm equipment and tractor 
power, without which all operations would have had to be 
abandoned when the first large boulder was encountered: to 
Mr. E. G. Sandford for a rope-ladder and other tackle from 
Marlborough College Sea Cadets’ stores; to Dr. J. Wilfrid 
Jackson, F.S.A., for identifying some of the bones; and to Mr. 
John Brailsford, F.S.A. of the British Museum, for his report on 
Saxon and other material. 

With the consent of Mr. Hill, the Saxon finds have been 
placed in the Devizes Museum. 
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ROYAL PORTRAITS IN CHARTER-HEADINGS. 
By A. SHAW MELLOR. 


Among the many documents that are now in the custody of 
the Records Department of the Wilts County Council are two 
of which it may be said that they are of particular interest, not 
only from the point of view of the historian as records of 
transactions in the past, but because they can be viewed from 
another aspect altogether, that is to say, as works of art. These 
documents are members of a class for which there is no generic 
term, but I think that the best designation for it is the word 
“ charter”, which is an all-embracing expression and has a 
certain conventional meaning to modern ears; the class consists. 
chiefly of documents emanating from the Crown, or from 
offices under the Crown, such as letters patent in general, 
commissions, grants of offices or dignities, and such like. 

The two documents referred to form part of the Suffolk and. 
Berkshire collection, and are :— 

(1) A commission to Sir Gabriel Silvius (alias Wood) to be 
ambassador at The Hague, 1679/80, commencing with an 
engraved initial portrait of Charles IJ. (Plate III). 

(2) An exemplification of recovery of certain lands in 
Brinkworth, Ramsbury, and Ogbourne Mazey, dated 1693, 
commencing with an engraved initial portrait of William III 
and Mary. (Plate IV). 

Charters represent a survival of two kinds of art, whose 
origins are veiled in the mists of antiquity, namely the arts of 
pictorial representation and of calligraphy, otherwise known as 
penmanship. It is not my intention to trace the history of these 
two crafts, but I will content myself with pointing out that 
from a very early period they have been associated in a 
particular manner, which is typified by what is usually termed 
an “illuminated manuscript”. The word “illuminated” used 
in this sense may be defined as the illustration or decoration of 
a written text, and the illumination, though originally more or 
less general in character, tended, as time went on, to be more 
and more attached to the initial letters or to the headings of 
pages and paragraphs of a manuscript. In the Middle Ages, 
when legal transactions of various kinds became more common, 
it is obvious that the practice of recording such transactions in 
writing necessarily followed, and hence the origin of all kinds 
of legal documents, including charters; such documents were 
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engrossed on parchment, and the writing of them became a 
necessary handicraft associated with the legal profession ; hence 
the old English word “ scrivener ”’. 


Many of these documents were of importance and were often 
regarded as cherished muniments, and since it was a common 
practice of the period to embellish many manuscripts with some 
form of decoration, it was quite natural that the legal scriveners 
should conform to the usual practice and use some embellish- 
ments to relieve the monotony of the complicated legal phrase- 
ology involved. I think that we may assume that the more 
important the document, the greater the ambition of the 
scrivener to produce something really worth looking at, and for 
this reason documents issuing from the Crown, such as grants 
of freeholds, franchises, liberties, dignities, etc., were more likely 
to beconspicuous for florid calligraphy and associated decoration 
than those of a less public character; the words ‘letters patent’, 
in themselves, suggest that such documents would be more open 
to inspection and criticism by the public than others. 

But whatever the reason, letters patent and similar documents 
are notable for their superfine calligraphy, flourishes, and 
accompanying decorations; towards the period ofthe Renaissance 
these decorations often took the shape of a portrait of the 
reigning sovereign, and it became the practice to associate 
such a portrait with a large and florid initial letter. In fact, 
we may regard these decorated initial letters as a final form of 
mediaeval illumination. 

At some time or other a convention appears to have become 
established by which a charter could be regarded as separable 
into three parts, namely the initial letter, the heading or pre- 
amble, and the text, with a varying amount of decoration which 
frequently consisted of a florid “ surround”’, or border, partly 
enclosing the whole document; this border is found sometimes 
only at the top, sometimes at the top and sides, hardly ever at 
the base. 

It has been stated that up to the time of James I royal 
portraits associated with charter initials or headings were 
usually whole-lensth figures enthroned in royal state and 
generally executed in colours; but this is not invariably the 
case, for there are two charters of Devizes Borough with hand- 
drawn portraits of Queen Elizabeth in black, as wellas two of 
James I. 
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There is no doubt that, from early times, there were “schools” 
of handwriting, and such schools were presided over by experts 
in calligraphy, who later became known as “ writing-masters ” 
They and their pupils became the exponents of this important 
craft, and probably every legal scrivener had had the advantage 
of some instruction from a writing-master. 


Soon after the invention of printing and engraving in the 
fifteenth century, some ingenious writing-master, at least as 
early as 1570, conceived the idea of publishing a printed text- 
book of his art, with specimens of his calligraphy engraved and 
printed from copper plates, and he was soon followed by his 
fellows. Here we have the origin of the well-known “ copy- 
book”’, one of the bugbears of our childhood ; also the origin of 
the colloquial term “ copper-plate”’ as applied to formal script. 
About the same time the art of producing pictures by the 
process of line engraving was introduced ; this art included the 
production of portraits, either ad vivum or from already 
existing paintings, and there was an undoubted association 
between portrait engravers and writing-masters during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


It would obviously not be long before the newly invented 
method of reproducing handwriting with rapidity and economy 
was adopted by those whose profession consisted in engrossing 
by hand parts of certain documents invariably commencing with 
such words as Charles (or James) by the Grace of God”’, or 
“ This Indenture’, and it soon became the custom to engrave 
on copper plates the initial letter, preamble and _ border, 
imitating as far as possible the flourishing calligraphy and 
decorations for so many years associated with such documents. 
Since the art of engraving had by this time extended to the 
production of portraits of kings and queens, what more natural 
than that a suitable engraved portrait of the sovereign should 
be incorporated in the engraved plate from which the initial 
letter would be printed ? 


The method of production of a complete charter was, in all 
probability, as follows. It was in several stages. To begin 
with separate copper plates were engraved, usually by more 
than one engraver :—one, a plate of the initial letter, sometimes 
including the preamble with all its accompanying flourishes; 
another, of the preamble, if not included on the plate of the 
initial letter; another, of the decorative “ surround”’, perhaps 
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in sections ; lastly, a small plate of the royal portrait to fit into 
a blank oval space which had been left in the centre of the 
initial letter. Occasionally the engraver of the initial letter did 
not leave a large enough blank oval space for the portrait, and it 
became necessary to enlarge this space by erasing with a 
burnisher some of the marginal engraved lines of the plate. 
Sometimes this was not completely accomplished, as can be seen 
in Piate V, of Queen Anne; and sometimes the impression of 
the portrait actually overlaps some of the marginal flourishes. 
Prints of these various plates were taken on a blank sheet of 
parchment of proper size in successive operations, and correctly 
registered into position. I think that the portrait was printed 
last, because, on close inspection, it is occasionally possible to 
see the plate-mark within the oval, as well as at the margin of 
the initial letter. 


A stock of these prepared parchments would be kept for use 
as required, and when the time came, the remainder of the 
contents of the document would be written in by hand. There 
are many beautiful specimens of such writing, in various court- 
hands”. To complete the printed portion of the document it 
was necessary to ink in by brush the wide portions of the initial 
letter and of the black-letter preamble, because it is impossible 
by line-engraving alone to obtain an even black impression of 
any width; evidence of this method of proceeding can be found 
by careful inspection of documents that have been folded, for 
sometimes the hand-applied ink in the region of the folds has 
been rubbed away, whereas the engraved outline of the wide 
lettering remains. 


It was finally the invariable custom to rule by hand one or 
more parallel straight lines in red ink, usually enclosing the 
initial letter, the preamble and the text of the document, and 
sometimes interlining the written text. 


So much for the method of production of a typical charter 
after the invention of printing and engraving. What is the 
outstanding feature that leaps to the eye of the beholder when 
he first sees one of them? I think that I am safe in saying that 
it is the initial letter with its accompanying flourishes, and its 
associated royal portrait, and in what follows I shall confine my 
remarks to this subject. When did the practice of engraving and 
printing portrait initials begin? As far as I can ascertain the 
earliest example still extant is one cut from a document of the 
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reign of Charles I, dated 1641, which is now in the British 
Museum (Plate I). But it is certain that the new practice 
did not immediately supersede the older method of pen and ink 
work, and for some time the two methods existed side by side. 


During the interregnum a baronage was granted by patent 
to one Edmund Dunch, dated 1658. This patent, a miniature 
engraved copy of which is printed in Noble’s ““ Memoirs of the 
Protectoral House of Cromwell’, commences with the initial 
letter .@ containing: a portrait. of- Cromwell; but it is 
impossible to say if this portrait was drawn by hand ornot. By 
a curious coincidence this patent has a connection with 
Wiltshire, inasmuch as Edmund Dunch, the grantee, of Witten- 
ham, Berks, married Bridget, only surviving daughter and 
heiress of the last Sir Anthony Hungerford, of the family of 
Farleigh Castle and Down Ampney. 


With the advent of Charles II the practice of engraving 
initial portraits increased, and there are many examples of this 
king’s engraved portraits in existence, not all by the same 
engraver, for there are variations both in design and in quality. 
But there still survived some artists in pen and ink, as is 
demonstrated by the beautiful initial incorporated in the second 
charter of the Royal Society, dated 1663. (Plate IL). But I 
think that this must be one of the last survivals of hand-drawn 
initial portraits, and that from this time the practice became 
obsolete. 


James II is fairly well represented, the portraits again varying 
in design and quality ; the same may be said of the succeeding 
sovereigns until a time towards the middle of the reign of 
George III, when, in my opinion, a period of decadence set in, 
and the portraits, as well as the calligraphy and the general 
“getup” of the documents, began to show a sad falling off. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, royal initial portraits 
ceased to be produced during the reign of William IV; instead 
of a portrait, a crown on a cushion, or the royal arms, were 
incorporated in the initial, and there are charters of William IV 
in which most feeble portraits of the King and Queen Adelaide 
appear as vignettes in the © surround”. 

Mr. R. B. Pugh, who has most kindly made some investigations 
at the Record Office, reports as follows :— 

“The design used by George III, which is poorly executed, 
consists of that monarch’s head in front of the initial letter of 
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his name and vignettes of himself and Queen Charlotte in the 
margin. George IV appears to have used the same design. I 
have also found an example of its use by William IV in his 
early years. William, however, soon adopted a design without 
a portrait at the head but with vignettes of himself and Queen 
Adelaide in the margins. Victoria used a symbolical design 
without portraiture.” 


I can confirm Mr. Pugh’s remark concerning the period of 
Wiliam IV; there is a charter of the Bath Corporation from 
that monarch with a poorly designed initial letter, and inferior 
engraved vignettes of him and Queen Adelaide incorporated in 
the “ surround”. 


Is it possible to say who were the actual artists who engraved 
these initial portraits? Mr. C. F. Bell and Mrs. R. L. Poole, 
who have studied the subject, referring to patents issued by the 
Court of Chancery, state: “It has never been determined who 
paid for the highly ornamented documents in which grants and 
so-forth were often finally embodied, still less who executed 
them”. Again; “ Another unexplored question is that of the 
connexion or actual identity of the authors of the portraits with 
those of the flourish-work, in which they are, so to speak, 
embedded ... . Evidence is forthcoming that the draughtsmen 
and engravers of portraits ad vivum were closely associated 
with writing-masters, and some men may have practised both 
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I am afraid that, so far as the actual letters and surrounding 
flourishes are concerned, the engravers must remain anonymous. 
But a little light is thrown on the subject fsom another 
aspect by a document in the Wilts County Records Depart- 
ment; this isa lease dated 1684, with a florid engraved preamble 
commencing “This Indenture” which bears the engraved 
signature “Richard Tonson”. Now there was a Richard 
Tonson who, with his younger brother Jacob Tonson, was a 
partner in a family business of London booksellers and 
publishers which flourished at some period between 1656 and 
1736. This Richard Tonson had a shop within Gray’s Inn Gate, 
and it is tempting to assume that the two Richards were one 
and the same person, and that the Tonson brothers perhaps 
published printed forms of legal documents—in fact, were law 
stationers. Jacob Tonson was much better known than his 
brother Richard ; he had a shop for many years at the “ Judge's 
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fiead im Chancery Lane and was a friend of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, a prominent member of the Kit-Cat Club, and 
published certain of Dryden’s works. Dryden eventually 
quarrelled with Jacob Tonson, and in his poem “Faction 
Displayed” 1705, gave vent to his feelings in the free and frank 
language of the period by describing his erstwhile friend and 
publisher as follows :— 


“With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair ; 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowzy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


But in the case of the portraits we are on firmer ground; 
certain of these men were sufficiently well satisfied with their 
work to append their signatures, and in two of the examples 
here illustrated the reader will see their names signed for the 
benefit of posterity :—1.e. the portraits of William and Mary by 
the well known contemporary engraver Robert White, and that 
of Anne (Plate V) by a less well known artist, Joseph Nutting, 
who is also known to have been an “engraver of calligraphy ”’ 
about 1700, and is mentioned by Samuel Pepys in his work 
Calligraphical Collections, published in 1695; Nutting also 
published a Copy-Book. 


But there must have been other engravers in the 17th and 
18th centuries, besides these two named ones, whose services 
were called upon by the law-stationers of the period to produce 
these royal portraits, and who remain anonymous. That this 
is the case is proved by comparison between documents of the 
same period, which, though probably from the same original 
differ in size, style and artistic merit. The question as to 
who paid for these elaborate documents is, I think, easily 
answered; it was the grantee who had to foot the bill, in the 
shape of the exorbitant fees payable on such occasions ! 


There must be numerous examples of documents of this type 
hidden away in public and private depositories which are not 
very likely to be examined from the artistic point of view, and 
I would appeal to all who have the custody of muniments, 
whether public or private, to record such documents as they 
turn up, so that any student who is inspired to make a detailed 
research into these fascinating and interesting survivals of the 
past, may find his path cleared to some extent before him. 
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My information on this subject has been derived from many 
and various sources: the chief publications consulted have 
been :— 

's Bell, C. F. and Lane Poole, Mrs. R. English 17th Century 
Portrait Drawings. Walpole Society. Vol 14. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose. The English Writing Masters and their 
Copy-Books. 

I am much indebted to the Royal Society for permission to 
publish plate II, to the authorities of the British Museum for 
the photographs reproduced in plates Iand V, to Mr. R. B. Pugh 
of the Public Record Office, to Mr. M. G. Rathbone, the Wilts 
County Archivist, to Mr. E. Croft Murray of the British 
Museum and to several others for valuable informaticn and 
assistance ; also to Dr. Barnes Burt of Bath for expert technical 
advice. 


The Society must also declare its debt to Mr. Shaw Mellor 
for the blocks which illustrate his article (Editor). 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1949. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Town Hall, Devizes, on July 29th, 1949. The President (Mr. 
G. M. Young, C.B.) was in the chair, and about sixty members 
were present. After the minutes of the previous year’s meeting 
had been read, the following Report was presented by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. C. W. Pugh, M.B.E. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1948—9. 


Membership. Since the last Annual General Meeting 73 new members have 
joined the Society. Losses by death or resignation numbered 29, and the 
total number on the Register is now 548, an increase of 44 on last year’s 
figure. 


Museum. The number of visitors to the Museum continues to show a 
steady increase, 1,767 having paid for admission, 132 more than last year. 
There were also four or five school parties, numbering in all about 100, who 
were admitted free. In May we received a party of thirty students of the 
faculty of Archeology of Cambridge University, under the leadership of Dr. 
Daniels, who were greatly interested, especially in the collections illustrating 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. In June the Dorset Archeological Society, 
who held their Annual Meeting in Devizes, spent a morning in the Museum, 
and in July a party of senior pupils from a Bristol school, who were spending 
an archeological week in Wiltshire, also paid a long visit. 

Acting under the rule which permits the disposal of duplicate specimens to 
other Museums, the Committee has supplied a number of objects to the 
Lackham School of Agriculture, which is forming a museum of old farm 
implements, and has also sold one duplicate to the Bristol City Museum. 


Library. This continues to be largely used by both members and non- 
members. It is satisfactory to record that pupils of two local schools— 
Dauntsey’s and the Devizes Grammar School—are among those who make 
use of the material for local historical research which the Library contains. 
Postal enquiries, too, chiefly connected with genealogical matters, have been 
numerous. The Committee has set aside one room, not at present occupied 
for other purposes, for the use of those engaged in work for the Victoria 
County History of Wiltshire. 

Numerous gifts to both the Museum and the Library have been received, 
and acknowledged in the Magazine. 

The transfer of several manuscripts and deeds to the County Records 
Department at Trowbridge, which was agreed upon by the last General 
Meeting, has now been completed. They will be readily available there for 
consultation. 


Records Branch. The Annual General Meeting was held on 8th October, 
and the Hon. Secretary’s Report appears separately. 


Natural History Section. A full report of the meetings of this very active 
section of the Society during 1948 appeared in the June number of the 
Magazine. The membership of the section is now 166, of whom 80 are full 
members of the Society. Fourteen field meetings and four indoor meetings 
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were held, one jointly with the British Trust for Ornithology. Members also ~ 
took part in the International Wild Fowl Inquiry, as well as organising 
investigations of their own. 


The Magazine. Two numbers of the Magazine have been published at the 
usual half-yearly periods. The onerous duties which fall upon the Hon. 
Editor have been somewhat relieved by the appointment of Mr. O. Meyrick 
as Assistant Hon. Editor. 


Summer Excursions. Two whole day excursions were held during the 
summer, of which a full account is printed elsewhere. 


Premises. The extension of the heating installation to the new premises 
was completed in the autumn of 1948 and has proved very satisfactory. The 
long overdue outside painting and various repairs have been done, and the 
premises as a whole are now in good order. So far as can be seen, no large 
expenditure on structural repairs will be necessary for some years. 

Finance. The accounts for 1948 will be dealt with separately. 

This Report must unhappily conclude on a note of sadness. All our 
members will have heard with deep regret of the death of Col. R. W. Awdry, 
whose manifold services to the Society were recorded in the last number of 
the Magazine. In spite of ill-health, his interest never flagged. Any course 
that he thought would advance the welfare and the usefulness of the Society, 
he pursued with a tact, an enthusiasm and a remarkable power of persuasion 
which will be greatly missed. 


On the motion of the President the Report was adopted. 


The accounts for the year 1948 were then submitted. They 
showed that in addition to the normal expenditure, about £600 
had been spent on the extension of the heating installation and 
on long overdue exterior painting and repairs. In these cir- 
cumstances an adverse balance was to be expected, but as this 
amounted only to £33, the result is not unsatisfactory. It is 
however obvious that a considerable increase in the Society’s 
income is necessary if the Museum and Library are to fulfil 
adequately their functions as an educational and cultural 
institution, and a discussion took place as to how this could be 
done. It would be necessary to provide a certain amount of 
new equipment, show-cases and so on; and above all to appoint 
a professional Curator who could undertake the re-organisation 
and maintenance of the collections. For this purpose it is 
estimated that an additional income of £600 or £700 a year 
would be necessary. In the present economic circumstances 
it is clearly impossible to obtain such a sum by voluntary con- 
tributions, and several members felt that a grant from public 
funds might be obtained, provided that the Museum could be 
reorganised and equipped in such a way as to make it suitable 
for educational purposes. It was finally resolved that the 
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Committee should examine the question, with a view to 
approaching the County Council on the subject of a grant for 
maintenance. 

The next business was the appointment of a President, and 
on the motion of Mr. G. M. Young, seconded by Mr. A. Shaw 
Mellor, Mr. J. A. Arnold Forster was unanimously elected. 
The existing Committee of the Society was then re-appointed 
without alteration. 

Fifteen new members were elected to the Society. 


Mr. H. de S. Shortt called the attention of the meeting to the 
recent decision to rebuild the Old Deanery at Salisbury to 
meet the needs of the Training College in spite of much strong 
opposition from people interested in maintaining the old 
architectural features of the Close. The Ministry of Education, 
however, has refused to alter the decision, and the Society can 
do nothing but record its great regret. 

Miss Seth-Smith mentioned a proposal to re-colour an 
ancient tomb in Edington Church. The meeting agreed that 
such action might be undesirable, and it was decided to com- 
municate with the authorities concerned, if necessary. 


An alteration to Rule 2 relating to the appointment of 
Trustees was agreed to. 

Before the meeting closed, Mr. E. A. Rendell spoke in high 
terms of appreciation of the work done for the Society by 
Mr. H. C. Brentnall as Editor of the Magazine and Mr. C. W. 
Pugh as Honorary Secretary and suggested that this should be 
recorded in the minutes. To this suggestion the meeting 
unanimously agreed. 

This brought the business to an end, and after an interval for 
tea, the retiring President delivered the Presidential address 
on ~ County History”, which is printed on another page. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS, 1949. 


On Tuesday, 2lst June, in brilliant summer weather, the Society held its 
first 1949 excursion. Motor coaches from Devizes and Salisbury and a 
number of private cars took a party numbering about eighty to WILTON 
HOUSE. Although it was not possible, owing to the repairs in progress, to 
see the interior of the house, the architecture of the exterior and the many 
things of interest in the grounds and gardens made the visit a most enjoyable 
one. In the unavoidable absence of Lord Herbert a description of the house 
prepared by him was read by Mr. H. de S. Shortt, who proved a most able 
guide. 
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Of the so-called ‘‘ Holbein front ” little of the original work remains after 
a fire in the 17th century, and what is now seen is largely the work of Inigo 
Jones, subsequently much altered by Wyatt. At right angles to this is the 
south front, which was designed entirely by Inigo Jones and still remains 
much as he built it. 


Crossing the river by the well-known Palladian Bridge the party then 
visited the stables, a beautiful quadrangle of mellow 17th century brickwork 
with circular windows, which still remains unspoilt. Returning by way of 
the Italian gardens, the exquisite Holbein Porch was seen. Originally part 
of the main structure of the house, it now stands alone and is used as a 
garden pavilion. 


The tour of the grounds completed, members made their way to Wilton 
Town Hall, where they were met by the Mayor and Town Clerk of the 
borough, who were guests of the Society at lunch. After this a visit was 
made to the Borough offices, where the Corporation authorities had kindly 
arranged a display of the Borough regalia, the charters, and other municipal 
documents. 


The next place to be visited was BISHOPSTONE. Here the Vicar, the 
Rev. C. Gault, welcomed the party at the church, a beautiful example of late 
14th century work. Mr. Shortt again undertook the duty of guide, and gave 
an admirable description of its architecture and history. Mr. Gault then 
kindly invited the party to enter his charming garden, from which the best 
general view of the church can be seen. 


Travelling from Bishopstone through devious and confusing by-ways (in 
which many of the party got temporarily lost) BREAMORE HOUSE was 
eventually reached. Here, as at Wilton, a process of rehabilitation after 
several years of military occupation is going on, but Lady Hulse, who 
received the visitors, was able to escort them through the principal rooms 
and to show them the treasures, including some magnificant tapestries, which 
they contain. The house is a noble example of red brick Tudor architecture, 
and is quite unspoilt by additions or alterations. In its spacious setting 
among green fields overlooking a wide expanse of wooded country, it has a 
charm and dignity not easily forgotten. A short walk across a meadow led 
to the extremely interesting Saxon church, where the Vicar, the Rev. H. 
Workman, gave an admirable account of its many points of interest. 


At DOWNTON, the last halting place, tea was served in the Memorial 
Hall, after which the Moot was visited, by permission of Mr. J. K. Henderson. 
This is an earthwork probably of prehistoric origin, said to have been used in 
Saxon times as the meeting place of the Hundred. Its original form has been 
much altered through the ages, and it now appears as a pleasant grassy slope 
surrounded by tree-shaded paths leading to a lily-covered pool. Standing at 
the bottom of the slope, Mr. Shortt recounted all that is known of its origin 
and purpose. Before the company dispersed Mr. Pugh expressed the gratitude 
of the members to Mr. Shortt not only for his admirable addresses, but for 
the equally admirable work he had done in organising the local arrangements 
for the excursion, which had added so much to the enjoyment and comfort of 
all who were present. 
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The second excursion on Tuesday, 19th July, was also favoured with fine 
weather. Leaving Devizes at 9.45 a.m., two motor-coaches conveyed a 
number of members to LONGLEAT, where they were joined by many others 
who had provided their own means of conveyance, Here the party, which 
now numbered exactly a hundred, was met by Mr. W. H. Yeatman-Biggs. 
Divided into three groups, the members made a tour of the house, each group 
being led by one of the official guides provided by the Longleat estate, who 
spared no pains in pointing out and describing everything of interest. The 
noble galleries and rooms with their ornate (perhaps sometimes rather too 
ornate) Italian decorations, the fine collections of paintings and furniture, of 
books and manuscripts. accumulated during the four centuries of occupation 
by the family of the present owners, provided a store of beautiful things to 
satisfy all tastes. 

The party then went on to Maiden Bradley, where an excellent lunch was 
supplied at the Memorial Hall by the Somerset Arms Hotel. Before 
leaving the hall, Mr. Pugh expressed on behalf of the Society, their indebt- 
edness to Mr. Yeatman-Biggs for the great work he had done in making all 
the local arrangements for the day’s excursion. This was heartily endorsed 
by those present. 


A move was then made to STOURHEAD, where the party first saw the 
house—a typical example of 18th century architecture, built in 1720 by Henry 
Hoare to replace an earlier building which he pulled down. The many 
interesting things here naturally appealed to a body of Wiltshire antiquaries 
because of their association with Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who in collaboration 
with William Cunnington did so much for the archzology of the county. It 
was here that he wrote his monumental histories of Ancient and Modern 
Wiltshlre. But the chief glory of Stourhead lies in its grounds, which form 
one of the most attractive and charming sitesinthe county. Theriver Stour, ° 
which rises in the grounds, has been expanded into a picturesque lake, whose 
thickly wooded shores are traversed by shady woodland paths, among which 
will be found typical 18th century embellishments, such as a ‘‘ Pantheon”, 
complete with classical statues of considerable merit; a grotto with a sleeping 

nymph reclining on a pedestal on which are inscribed some rather uninspired 
lines by Pope; and a kind of artificial cave with the figure of a river-god 
_from whose urn the waters of the Stour are discharged into the lake. At the 
southern entrance to the grounds stands the Bristol Cross, a 14th century 
monument which was pulled down, stored for some years in the cathedral, 
_and finally given to Henry Hoare by Dean Barton (to whom, incidentally, it 
did not belong). 


A short drive from Stourhead took the party to MERE, where they were 
'refreshed by tea at the Tudor Café, after which they visited the church 
under the guidance of the Vicar (the Rev. N. E. G. Johnson), who accom- 
panied them in a tour of the building, and also provided leaflets describing 
‘its main points of interest. Some of the more energetic members climbed 
the tower, and were well rewarded by a splendid view of the surrounding 
country extending over large areas of Wiltshire, Somerset and Dorset. This 
visit brought to a close a very successful and enjoyable day. 
| 


On the day of the Annual Meeting (July 29th), members were offered the 
opportunity of a short morning excursion to EDINGTON CHURCH. 
2Q 
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Although no special arrangements for transport were made, about twenty 
members were present. Miss D. U. Seth-Smith very kindly undertook to 
receive the party and act as guide. She told them that the church was built 
by William of Edington about the middle of the 14th century, a fine example 
of the transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style of architecture. 
The builder’s intention was to found a chantry, but at the request of the 
Black Prince he altered his intention, and a monastery of Bonhommes was 
established, the land being purchased from the Abbess of Romsey, to whom 
Edington belonged. The monastic buildings disappeared at the time of the 
Reformation; but the church, the chancel of which was used by the monks 
and the nave as the parish church, remains almost entirely in its original form. 
The plaster ceilings of the nave and north transept are, however, of the 17th 
century; that of the chancel is modern. Traces of the original colouring 
remain on a pier in the south aisle, and on a fine 15th century tomb of an 
unknown ecclesiastic. 

After the visit to the church Miss Seth-Smith very kindly showed the 
visitors her garden, which was part of one made early in the 17th century by 
Lady Ann Beauchamp. In the substantial stone walls are to be seen niches 
and a gateway in the classical style, which must have been added at this time. 
Ar. old doorway leads from the garden to a sheet of water, originally the stew 
ponds of the monastery, now called Edington lake. Miss Seth-Smith’s house 
is of the same 17th century date, and the visitors appreciated her courtesy in 
allowing them to see this interesting example of the domestic architecture of 
that period. 

The party expressed their gratitude to Miss Seth-Smith for a very 
interesting morning, and many went on to see the earthwork known as 
Bratton Castle before they were due in Devizes. 
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REPORT FOR 1949. 


Membership. 


The Branch now numbers 104 individual and 59 institutional members, a 
total of 163. It is hoped that as soon as new volumes can be issued, this 
number will be much increased., 


Finances. 


The Branch has a credit balance of £688 5s. 7d., out of which the costs of 
the volumes for 1948 and 1949 have to be met. The Borough of Swindon has 
generously continued its grant of £125 for another year. 


Volume for 1948. 


The Note Book of the Clerk of the Peace for Wiltshire, 1563—95, is unfort- 
unately still not ready for issue. The work falling upon its editor, Mr. 
Johnson, is as great as ever, and he was only able to complete his subject index 
and introduction in July. The Hon. Secretary had to ease the burden for him 
by compiling the index of persons and places himself. The text, however, has 
now been passed for press, and the galley-proof of the index has begun to 
arrive. Though it would be wrong to be over optimistic, there is a possibility 
that the volume will be distributed at the end of the year. 


Volume for 1949. 


Mr. Meekins, who was editing the Calendar of Crown Pleas for Wiltshire for 
33 Henry III (1248—9), fell sick at the beginning of the year and has 
encountered other difficulties which have retarded his work. On the other 
hand, good progress has been made with the List of Wiltshire Borough Records. 
It had been the intention to issue this as an “extra” volume in the present 
year, but it is now improbable that this aim will be achieved. The labour of 
compiling the list, even though it has been decided to confine its scope to 
borough records earlier in date than 1836, has proved much greater than was 
at first imagined. This is partly because there have been some unexpected 
“ finds”, which must swell the size of the List. Compilation, indeed, may 
now prove long enough to constitute a proper return for a year’s subscription. 


Volumes for Future Years. 


As reported last year, the manuscript of the Stock Book of Messrs, J. & T. 
Clark, of Trowbridge, has been promised by December. The manuscript of 
the Calne Guild Stewards’ Book for the period up to 1687, together with its 
text and introduction, is likewise expected within the year. An edition of a 
survey of Lord Pembroke’s Manors, circa 1631, is being prepared by Mr. E. 
Kerridge, of University College, London, and should be completed by 
October, 1950. Mr. Ramsay is to add the text of an Elizabethan Subsidy 
assessment to that of the assessment of the Unparliamentary Benevolence of 
1545. He plans to complete his work on both documents by 1951. 


Several other projects are in contemplation but are not yet concrete enough 
to warrant special mention in this report. 


R, B. PUGH, Hon, Secretary and Editor, 
September, 1949, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 
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‘The National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
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eo 
NOTES. 


Mammoth Remains in S. Wilts have hitherto been confined 
to the near neighbourhood of Salisbury. Mr. Shortt sends 
news of another molar recently found ina gravel pit south of 
the Southampton road half a mile east of the city. Its appear- 
ance suggests that it has been exposed to the air for a long time. 
It is now in the Salisbury Museum (acc. 38/49). 

But Mr. R. S. Newall extends the range westwards up the 
Wylye Valley. Early in the recent war the river was dredged 
to form a tank trap at Fisherton Delamere and yielded a tooth 
of the same species now with its fellows in the Salisbury 
Museum. Another was turned up and broken by a dredger 
working in gravel at Steeple Langford in the course of the 
present year, but the fragments were not considered worth 
preserving. 

Clement Reid (Geology of Salisbury, 1903) remarks that only 
in the Salisbury region and at one spot in Devonshire have 
fossils distinctly characteristic of the Arctic regions yet been 
found near our south coast. If Thames, as Kipling told us, 


remembers 
“ The Age of Ice and the mammoth herds, 
And the giant tigers that stalked them down 
Through Regent’s Park into Camden Town,” 
who knows but Avon or Wylye may some day yield a sabre- 


tooth! 


A Romano-British Fibula from Allington, S. Wilts. The 
bronze fibula shown in the figure was found by Mr. H. T. Smith 
in May, 1949, just south of Allington Down Barn (OS. 6 inch 
map LXI N.W.) and within a few yards of the Portway in its 
course between Old Sarum and Silchester. He has generously 
presented it to the Salisbury Museum (acc. 54/49). The lower 
part of the bow with the foot-plate is missing, also the coiled 
spring and pin: but although the metal has been much corroded 
to a brownish yellow colour, and the sharpness removed from 
the design, enough of the enamel ornament in blue, yellow and 
ted survives for this to be reliably reconstructed, and the 
original form of the brooch may be seen from the example found 
at Bonsall, Derbyshire, in 1857 (illustrated in colour in P.S.A.L. 
2nd s. xxii (1907) 12and plate). The Bonsall specimen, though 
slightly larger than the present example, is of remarkably similar 


formand ornament though the arrangement of colour is different, 
PAT 
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and in the present case the metal field is prominent in the 
design, giving a champ levé instead of the cloisonné effect of the 
Bonsall fibula. 


NOTE. The coloured areas of the fibula, tinted heraldically, have been 
slightly restored. The two upper triangles are yellow: the semi-circles blue, 
and margins with the lower triangles, etc.,red. The catch-plate and terminal 
have also been restored. No enamel survives in the pendant and may never 
have been present. 


(Mr. Shortt has kindly provided the block for this figure.) 


R. C. Collingwood (Arch.. Ixxx (1930), 37-58) has traced the 
history and morphology of this kind of brooch. Heshows that 
it developed after the coming of the Romans, in Brigantia, and 
belonged to the school of workers who produced the Aesica 
brooch, a fan-tailed derivative of the thistle brooches, which in 
turn owed their form to Roman models. ‘These were followed 
by the trumpet brooches, which as Arthur Evans had demon- 
strated (Arch., lv (1896), 182) derived from Celtic prototypes 
found on the Continent. Collingwood divides the Brigantian 
trumpet-brooches into four groups which he labels Ri-iv. In 
Rii an’ acanthus”’ is added on either side of the bead-moulding 
dividing the bow. The Bonsall brooch is illustrated by 
Collingwood as belonging to R i1 (op. cit., 45, fig. 4b), but should, 
by its flattened under-surface, be placed in Riv. With this 
correction it will be seen that, whereas most of the enamelled 
brooches of groups R ii show distinctively Celtic designs (e.g. 
examples from Newstead and Risingham, op. cit., 45. fig. 4a and 
c; Saalburg, op. cit,, 50, fig. 7; and Lydney, Report (1932), fig. 
12, 17), those of group R iv show a similar design but reduced 
to a crude geometric form in severely Roman taste, an indication 
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that their date should fall after the subjection of Brigantia by 
Antoninus Pius, apparently shortly before 143 A.D. since about 
that time a large number of Britons were, according to Fabricius, 
forcibly settled in the Upper Rhineland. Several trumpet- 
brooches found in that area confirm Fabricius’ view (op. cit., 
50-51 and 57-58). (Cf. brooches found at Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
Weisenau, Collingwood, op. cit., 50. fig. 7, and Heddernheim, 
ep cit, Ol, fig. 8.) 


Commenting on the Lydney example, Wheeler mentions 
(Report (1932), 76-77) that “ the Celtic ornamentation on the 

head represents the much conventionalized face of a bull which 
is more easily recognised in a kindred brooch found at 
Caernarvon’”’. He also mentions another brooch of the same 
type (Rii) found at Backworth, which was dated by associated 
coins to circa 140. Three more from the London area are 
illustrated in London in Roman Times (1930), fig. 28, No. 27 
(R ii) and 29, 30 (R iv) ). 


Collingwood (op. cit.) goes on to describe two other types of 
northern enamelled brooch, the dragonesque type and the head- 
stud type, which was the most Romanized of them all, and ina 
simplified form may have continued in production until the 
beginning of the third century. All four classes found their 
way to the southern half of Britain in varying numbers and 
were no doubt copied by local craftsmen. The Aesica brooch 
has country cousins in an enamelled and tinned example found 
in Wylye Camp, from which the attached bow is missing 
(W.A.M., xxxv (1908), 405, fig. 24), and another from Winter- 
bourne Bassett (op. cit., 404, fig. 23), of which the white-metal 
ornament is applied and repoussé. It would seem probable 
that both these brooches are southern imitations. Of the 
trumpet variety, the Allington brooch is the only example so 
far found in Wiltshire, and though typologically late, may safely 
be considered as Brigantian work. No dragonesque brooches 
appear so far to have been found in Wiltshire. Only the head- 
stud brooches appear to be common in the south, and of these 
quite a number both of Brigantian originals and local copies 
have been found in Wiltshire at Cold Kitchen Hill, Wylye 
Camp and Stockton Earthworks, to mention only a few of the 
better known sites. 


One other form of enamelled brooch ornament, which has 
received little attention, but which has appeared in Wiltshire, 
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probably from Brigantian workshops, may be mentioned. This is 
a small bronze pendant, possibly a seal-box lid (see fig.), with 
an ivy-leaf design in champ levé enamel on one side. One of 
these, in the Salisbury Museum (acc. 40/46), from which all 
trace of the enamel has disappeared, was found on the surface, 
in Stockton Earthworks. The design is simple and pleasing 
and the style good. An incomplete search has brought three 
others to my notice, from places which strengthen the argument 
for a northern origin. One of these comes from the site of the 
Jewry Wall, Leicester (Report (1948), 255, fig. 84, 9), a second 
from the Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorks (W. Boyd Dawkins, 
Cave Hunting (1874), 99, frontispiece, fig. 6) and the third from 
Newstead (Curle, Newstead (1911), 330, pl. xxxix, 7). 
Ay DES. SHORTT 


Stone Axe found near Biddestone, Wilts. Some little time 
ago, on the surface of an arable field about one mile south- 
west of Biddestone, near Chippenham, I picked up a small 
polished stone axe, in a somewhat battered condition, maximum 
length 4”, maximum width 24”. Casual flint artifacts, such as 
axes, fabricators, scrapers and arrowheads are fairly common 
finds in this region, but the rock from which this axe is formed 
is unusual, being a coarse, dark-coloured rock, not occurring 
naturally anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

The axe has recently been examined by Dr. J. F. S. Stone and 
Dr. F. S. Wallis, who for some years have been engaged in the 
study of the petrological identification of Stone Axes (Proceed- 
ings of the Prehistoric Society, 1941, Vol. VII, and 1947, Vol. 
XIII) ; they report as follows :— 

“ Petrology : Macroscopic: a coarse-grained dark-coloured, 
igneous rock. Microscopic: usual characters of Group IVa. 

This axe is of great interest. It is almost certainly derived 
from Cornwall and falls into a group which can be fairly closely 
defined chronologically and which was described with the dis- 
tribution of other specimens in the second of the above reports. 
It occurs only in the earliest Neolithic “A” contexts, and many 
were found in the Neolithic camps at Hembury, Devon, and 
Maiden Castle, Dorset, associated with typical Hembury ware, 
derived very probably from Brittany ”’. A. SHAW MELLOR. 


A Late Bronze Age Razor from Chilmark. The bronze 
razor illustrated here (full size) was discovered by Mr. Ronald 
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Lever, of Teffont Magna, in 1940, and presented by him to the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Museum. The site of its discovery 
was the Chilmark Quarry (O.S. 6” LXIV, S.E.) just within the 


parish of that name. 


This bifid class of razor is not uncommon in the British Isles, 
and other examples have been discovered in Wiltshire. They 
were certainly in use at, or soon after, the invasions of the 
Deverel-Rimbury people in the 8th century B.C. and probably 
continued to be used for several hundred years, for one which 
was not necessarily a stray was recovered in the excavations at 
All Cannings Cross. The slightly raised ribs up the centre of 
the blade are not an unusual feature. 

The chronological and cultural associations of this and other 
classes of bronze razors in the British Isles were discussed by 
the writer of this note in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society (1946), pp. 121-141. C. M. PIGGOTT. 


“ Blunsdon Abbey *”, Blunsdon St. Andrew. In response to 
many enquiries concerning the ruins of this house, the reference 
department of Swindon Public Library has undertaken some 
research into the history of the parish. 

The present ruined “ Blunsdon Abbey ” was a large neo- 
Gothic house with a tower on a ridge of high ground about 
150 yards north-east of Blunsdon St. Andrew church. It was 
built about 1860 by Thomas Barrett, of Swindon, for Clayton 
de Windt, a wealthy sportsman, and burnt down in April, 
1904, when the owner was Miss Thomas. It was thought at 
first that the local legend arose from the impressive stone 
masonry of the ruins and the name of Clayton de Windt’s house. 
Other evidence, however, of the tradition was discovered. and 
it has not yet been proved right or wrong. 
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Mr. Lonsdale Fell, whose father had lived in the house, and 
whose family owned the property until recently, gave us this 
information. Ona tithe map in his possession, dated 1837, is 
shown a house with two wings on the site of the front part of 
the present ruins, and, to the north between the house and the 
road, two considerable ruins, both L-shaped and almost form- 
ing the four sides of a rectangle. His father had spoken to 
people who remembered the ruins and said that one of them 
had been converted into a barn called the “ Monks’ Dining 
Room”. These ruins are not now visible, and it seems probable 
that the stone may have been used in the building of * Blunsdon 
Abbey”. Mr. Fell’s father also stated that Clayton de Windt 
was killed in a riding accident the day the tower was completed, 
adding force to the belief that it was unlucky to destroy 
monastic ruins. While it would be possible to dismiss the 
stories of the local people as fiction, the ruins shown on ube 
map would still be unexplained. 


The house shown on Mr. Fell’s map coincides with the 
description of the house in Aubrey in that it “ stands nobly” 
on the brow of a hill and “ is beheld by a stately prospect from 
the south-west’. Aubrey states that the house was built by 
Lord Chandos in the time of Henry VIII, and it is known that 
Sir John Brydges, who became Baron Chandos, received 
monastic lands at the Dissolution at Purton and elsewhere. It 
is possible, therefore, that he built his house on what had once 
been monastic land and used the masonry from some of the 
monastic buildings, which would help to explain Aubrey’s 
statement that the Manor House had swallowed up the village 
there. 


Mr. Fell also confirms Aubrey’s belief that the church had 
been larger than it then was. He says that, when the church 
was enlarged in the middle of the last century, several fine 
pillars were discovered embedded in the masonry of the outer 
walls. This would again seem to indicate the possibility of a 
monastic community in the neighbourhood. 


Three monastic houses appear to have had connections with 
Blunsdon: Godstow Nunnery, Stanley Abbey and the Monas- 
tery at Ivychurch. Canon Jackson in a footnote to the Blunsdon 
St. Andrew section of Aubrey stated that “in 1282 Roger de 


Writele gave land in Blunsdon to the Abbess of Godstow ”. 
It appears, however, from the “ Register of Godstow Nunnery ” 
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that “ Blunsdon”’ should read “ Broad Blunsdon’”’, and“ 1282”, 
“1284”. This seems to dispose of the Godstow connection, as 
Blunsdon St. Andrew and Broad Blunsdon, although neigh- 
bouring villages, were known by their separate names at least 
as early as 1281 (cf. “ Wiltshire Place-names’”’, 1939). In the 
Stanley Abbey documents printed in W/7.A.M. there appears a 
rent roll of lands in Blunsdon, but there is no indication which 
Blunsdon is meant. Canon Jackson, in a footnote to Aubrey, 
states that the attempt to appropriate the advowson of the 
church of Blunsdon St. Andrew to Ivychurch was defeated, 
but according to Hoare it was granted notwithstanding the 
Statute of Mortmain. Ivychurchalso received gifts of land from 
a Robert of Blunsdon. In 1339 a Johannes de Grundewell was 
Rector of Blunsdon St. Andrew, and he may have been con- 
nected with Jacobus de Groundewelle, the only Canon of 
Ivychurch to escape an attack of the plague in 1348-9. 

Thus there appear to be two possible monastic connections 
with Blunsdon St. Andrew: Stanley Abbey and Ivychurch. 
These two avenues and possibly some research into the Brydges 
family may provide definite information regarding a monastic 
establishment in Blunsdon St. Andrew. ya Reet) BN 


Bronzes from the Duke Collection once at Lake House. 
The Rev. E. Duke was a contemporary of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare. In emulation of the latter he opened many barrows S. 
of Stonehenge and, with beginner’s luck, found some of the 
finest things ever discovered in Wiltshire burial mounds. 

His collection was sold in London in 1895, and contained in 
it were several bronze torques, bracelets and rings catalogued 
as from barrows near Lake (Wilts). The two torques and the 
rings were purchased by General Pitt Rivers and are now in 

Farnham Museum; the bracelets were bought for Devizes 
- Museum and are described and illustrated in the Stourhead 
Catalogue as from barrows near Lake and therein numbered 
388 to 393. Although they are not objects which are ordinarily 
found in tumuli, many references to them exist in archeological 
literature. In fact, however, they are recorded as objects found 
in making the road between Amesbury and Salisbury and are 
therefore not from barrows. This fact necessitates the correc- 
tion of the above-mentioned notices. 

Edward Stevens in 1882 published a small book on the 
“ Stonehenge Excursion”: he was a friend of the Duke of that 
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time, son of the excavator of the Lake Barrows. He gives a long 
account of the various collections at Lake House which con- 
tains the following paragraph :— 

‘Many bone pins, some stained green from having been in 
contact with bronze; vitrified and jet beads; bronze armillae 
and rings, and other personal ornaments are included in the 
Lake collection. The torques, armillae and rings were found . 
during some alterations to the road between Amesbury and 
Salisbury. A fragment of a spearhead in the collection is not 
from a local barrow, but was found in making the Kennett and 
Avon Canal, about the year 1810.” 

This straightforward account should finally solve the origin 
of the bronzes in question. In this respect it is significant that 
Hoare in his account in Ancient Wilts, Vol. Il, South Wilts, 
makes no mention of the torques, bracelets or rings but givesa 
full account of all other relics discovered by E. Duke in the 
Lake Barrows. 

It should be remembered that the history of these objects 
has in many cases been taken from sale catalogues and that 
these documents are often works of imagination. 

A. D. PASSMORE. 


The Double Celt Mould in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Farnham. In a very curious book, “ The Barrow Diggers ”, 
1839, published anonymously at Blandford by one in touch with 
Wilts and Dorset archeological circles, there is an account of 
this mould. It is commonly said to have been found by Nine 
Mile Water, a stream which sometimes runs to Bulford from 
the north. In this book it is said to have been found at Chid- 
bury (Sidbury) Camp. This narrows down the find spot, as 
the camp is close by the stream. A.D. P. 


Bishop Wordsworth’s School Archeological Society re- 
POKES == 

Romano-British Site at Salisbury. The traces of habitation at 
No. 3, Netheravon Road, Salisbury (noted in W.A.M., Vol. lu, 
p. 394) were confined to an area approx. 18 < 10 yards. In 
1937, when “ Dunedin”, Moberly Road, was being built, a work- 
man found an almost complete pot (late R.-B.). This was 
about 70 yards W. of the site. No other finds have been made. 


Roman Winterslow. Following reports of Romano-British 
pottery sherds at Winterslow, two chalkpits about 200 yards 
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N.W. of the church were found to have apparently cut through 
two pits each. Little was left of the two pits 30 yards to the 
W. of the road. The two to the E. resemble small ditches. 
Several more pits have been located by probing and some 
defensive earthworks, probably Iron Age, lie 300 yards to the 
north. Many small sherds were found, dating from early 2nd 
century to late Roman times. The site covers several acres. 


Peterborough Sherd from Hamshill Ditches. A rabbit of 
Hamshill Ditches cast up from a depth of over two feet a sherd 
which Prof. Stuart Piggott describes as having a rather hard 
flaky texture, rim profile and ornament characteristic of Peter- 
borough Neolithic ware. N.G.R. 406255/133171. 

VICTOR COLLINS: 


Another “Witch Relic”. Inthis Magazine, Vol. lxviii, p. 118, 
there is a note by Canon Goddard on a‘ Witch Glove”. This 
object was exposed by him as a modern forgery. 

A little while ago another of a similar kind, but labelled a 
“ Witch Wreath” was stated to have been found in the room 
of a witch who lived at “ Stratton St. Margaret’s near Swindon”, 
Her name was given as Alice Holt. I spent two days searching 
every possible source of information at that place with the 
result that no trace of any woman of that name could be tound. 
This object was offered to a well-known museum, the curator 
of which kindly sent mea photograph. From this it was obvious 
that the label attached giving the above details was cut from 
an old document from which former ink writing had been re- 
moved, and that the various odds and ends strung on the 
wreath were doubtful, and one, part of a skull, was quite modern. 
The wreath had been submitted by a person who had been 
traced to an establishment in the west of London. Men do 
not go to the great trouble of faking these things unless they 
can find a purchaser. One who has long and varied experience 
would say: Caveat emptor. 

Canon Goddard mentioned also the small books of autograph 
letters which have been taken round Wilts by a small man 
with splay feet in a faded suit of plus fours with a good deal of 
assurance. He exhibits signed letters of Nelson and other great 
ones with small sketches said to be originals by Morland. He 
also has small slips of old-looking paper on which in faded ink 
is the name of a village and the date 1643, or thereabouts, and 
the words in scrawling letters: “ Waller’s troop just coming in, 


® 
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God help us”. This individual is known, but the writer would 
be glad of any further information so that his further activities 
may be stopped. A. D. PASSMORE. 


The Duck Feast. It is pleasant in a world of change to re- 
cord that this memorial to a humble poet and unhappy cleric 
is still an annual event at the Charlton Cat in the Vale of 
Pewsey. It was founded by an 18th century Lord Palmerston 
who left an acre of land to the threshers of Charlton St. Peter 
in memory of their one-time fellow. 

This year 13 members of the club were present, of whom the 
eldest, Mr. Edward Davis, bears the title of Chief Duck. This 
honour entitles the holder to wear a peculiar leather hat with 
feathers and a parchment front with a painting of a thresher 
and his flail, The chair was taken by the president, Brig. F. E. 
Fowle, and after dinner the Duck glass was passed round for 
the toast: “In remembrance of Lord Palmerston and the Rev. 
Stephen Duck”. Those failing to empty the glass in one drink 
must try again at their own expense, but the feat involves little 
more than half a pint of beer, and the penalty may not always 
be unwelcome. Bi C.. Bi 
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[The Editor invites all who are in a position to do so to assist in making 
the record under this heading as complete as possible. Books sent for review 
pass eventually to the Museum Library, an extensive collection of Wiltshire 
material to which such additions are particularly welcome]. 


The Wardens of Savernake Forest by the Earl of Cardigan (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1949, 21s.). 

Readers will remember that the publication of Lord Cardigan’s articles in 
book form was promised when they ended. The volume appeared last month 
with 16 illustrations and 8 maps, but more lavish illustration is not the only 
difference in the presentation of this history. New documents have been 
consulted, and much that was obscure, particularly in the history of the 
Esturmys from the days of Richard II to those of Henry VI, is now made 
plainer—most notably the relations of the family to John as Prince and King. 
In the pages of this Magazine Lord Cardigan told us that, whatever his faults, 
King John was an indulgent sovereign to the Esturmys. Further evidence 
has changed that view. The first Geoffrey, of whose life so little seemed to 
be known, now turns out to have been one of those misguided men who 
sided with Prince John when Richard I seemed finished, and suffered in 
consequence when Richard was himself again. Lord Cardigan mentions other 
local men who were involved, and the jury of the Barton of Marlborough in 
10 Richard I supplied further names of men who in John’s company multa 
mala fecerunt per totam patriam. A crushing fine was laid on Geoffrey 
Esturmy, of which he managed to raise the half before Richard’s death—and 
John on his accession exacted the rest! But the full story of that grasping 
King’s ingratitude must be sought in the new version. Only in one respect 
is Lord Cardigan unjust to John. He says that he spent ‘“‘a bare six months 
on English soil.’’ But some extracts once made from his itinerary show that 
he gave at least three years of his reign to supervising the maladministration 
of his kingdom, and of those more than a year was spent in Wiltshire. 

A comparison of the new text with the old shows some excisions of local 
details and many interesting additions to the narrative in each of the earlier 
chapters. The small-scale maps show the changes in the Forest bounds from 
its greatest extent to the 19th century. One may venture to differ from Lord 
Cardigan on the interpretation of the perambulation of 1301, but the map 
has still great interest and value. There are three new portraits, and a 
Vanity Fair cartoon of William, Marquess of Ailesbury, illuminates the story 
of his misdeeds. That story as Lord Cardigan tells it, with the patient but 
invincible figure of his grandfather as protagonist in the action, makes a 
really exciting episode, after which the book closes on a placid note. 

While the articles were appearing. comment in these pages would hardly 
have been becoming. But now it may be said that this tale of eight and a half 
centuries is told in a manner so simple and so pleasant that the reader 
is in some danger of underestimating its author’s achievement and the skill 
that went to its completion. It is extracted from a wealth of material which, 
had it been less adroitly used, might have smothered the living story under a 
heavy pillow of documents: but Lord Cardigan has saved it from that fate. 
No family history of comparable extent and based on sources so unim- 
peachable has yet been written. The opportunity was, in the strictest 
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sense of that ill-used word, unique. Where else shall we find one unbroken 
lineage, discharging one office—or at least upholding one dignity—in one and 
the same part of this island since the days of William the Norman? 

But this is not only the story of the Wardens: it is also a story of the 
Forest. It is often said that Savernake is the only royal forest in the hands 
of a subject, and the claim is generally allowed. An accident of history— 
initially, perhaps, the length of Jane Seymour’s nose—turned Savernake into 
a private estate and gave its administration a continuity and cohesion which 
Lord Cardigan has traced step by step with the fortunes of its Wardens. 
Disafforestation and economic necessity have reduced its bulk, unduly 
swollen in the 12th and 13th centuries, but its core remains, the core of 
Saxon Safernoc. lel (Go 18}; 


John Aubrey and his Friends (London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948). 
8vo, 355pp., frontis., 8 plates. 18s. 


John Aubrey : Brief Lives and other selected writings, with an 
introduction and notes by Anthony Powell (London, The Cresset Press, 1949), 
xv and 410 pp. Qs. 6d. 


Since the publication of John Britton’s Memoir of John Aubrey in 1845, a 
full-length study of the “father of English topography ” has been an urgent 
requirement. Britton’s Memoir—the author’s annotated copy is a treasured 
possession of the Devizes Museum Library—was never reprinted, possibly 
because Dr. Andrew Clark’s edition of the Brief Lives in 1898, largely super- 
seded Britton. 


The twentieth century biographer is almost inevitably faced with vast 
quantities of new material made accessible by modern archive and library 
administration. With John Aubrey, who was known to so many and knew 
perhaps even more, the temptation for the biographer to let himself be side- 
tracked by the mass of available information is indeed great. Fortunately, 
Mr. Anthony Powell has avoided this temptation, and the fruit of several 
years’ research is a huge canvass covered with careful, sometimes perhaps too 
meticulous, brush work, a vivid and colourful Who's Who of Commonwealth 
and Restoration England. He has made discriminating use of unpublished 
manuscript material in the Bodleian Library, as well as of the Additional and 
Egerton manuscripts in the British Museum, while for genealogical purposes 
he has consulted the relevant documents of the Public Record Office and 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Making the fullest possible use of 
direct quotation, he traces the development of the young gentleman from 
Easton Pierse and commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, whose youth and 
early manhood were more or less carefree, into the distinguished yet often 
depressed and, now and then, distressed Fellow of the Royal Society and 
restless traveller who, after many an unsuccessful law and lovesuit, not only 
lost his ancestral home, but had more than once to part with his beloved 
books. With the loss of most of his earthly goods there went an almost 
unbroken sequence of bitter disappointments in human relationship, especially 
his painful quarrel with Anthony Wood, whom from about 1665 (when — 
Aubrey was about forty) he helped to compile the famous and notorious 
Athene Oxonienses. The unsavoury way in which Wood, of whom Mr, 
Powell draws a striking and not unjust portrait, used Aubrey’s manuscript 
notes on divers personages, would have influenced the outlook and attitude 
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of many a stronger nature than Aubrey’s. They were never intentionally 
supplied for direct incorporation, and their embarrassed author never saw 
them returned to him. Yet, till his lonely death in 1697, he considered his 
rather one-sided friendship with Wood a major element in his literary 
career. To him it appears to have remained merely a painful experience 
accepted under protest. And he never lost his humour—" the little golden 
sunshine”, as Lytton Strachey called it in his short essay on Aubrey—or 
his firm belief in the value of the things he deemed worth searching for. 

The reader interested in county history and topography will find Mr. 
Powell’s work packed with information. The literary history and importance 
of the “ Wiltshire Collections” (the MS of the portion dealing with South 
Wilts must, for the time being, be given up as lost) is critically elucidated, 
and some apt comments are offered on Aubrey’s discovery of Avebury (p. 64). 
It is somewhat to be regretted that little use was made of the ‘‘ Monumenta 
Britannica”, though a short note on the form and history of the MS. 
(p. 287 f.) proves useful. The ‘‘Monumenta”’ have remained unprinted ; the 
picture we have of Aubrey as archeologist and topographer would sub- 
stantially gain by their publication. | Whether Aubrey, in the course of his 
earlier Wiltshire rambles fulfilled duties other than those of a searcher, 
sightseer and recorder of remains—in other words, whether he was ‘in the 
centre of a local Cavalier intrigue ” (p. 63) and had any connection with the 
loyalist rising under Colonel Penruddock seems more than doubtful. At any 
rate, no definite evidence is submitted. 


Aubrey’s relations to London and Londoners are treated circumspectly, 
but one misses occasional recourse to one group of documents: the archives 
of the City’s livery companies, preserved in the Guildhall Library. Search 
in the original records of one or two companies, notably the Barber-surgeons 
or Masons, whose court minute-books and wardens’ ledgers cast many 
interesting sidelights on numerous friends of Aubrey’s, would not have been 
altogether without reward. Conder, in his book The holy Craft of the Mason 
(1897) quotes one of Aubrey’s scrappy ms. notes preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, in which the writer shows himself unusually well informed about Sir 
Christopher Wren’s admission and induction as afreemason. Was Aubrey, 
perhaps, a freemason himself? The folio ledgers and letter books of Hoare’s 
Bank, accessible to all serious students, are of equal importance for the social 
history of London, and not merely of the City, during the last quarter of the 
17th century, and so are the memoranda and business books of Alderman Sir 

William Turner, Lord Mayor in 1668/69 and chief mercer to the Crown 
during the reign of Charles II. It is said that Sir William enjoyed every- 
body’s confidence, even that of Judge Jeffries during his attacks of gout! 

The Aubrey anthology published under the title Brief Lives and other 
selected writings may be taken as a large appendix to the text of the main work 
which it is intended to illustrate. It contains chiefly a good selection from 
the Brief Lives, Aubrey’s most attractive and amusing work, obviously 
based upon Dr. Clark’s edition, but annotated from the original MSS of 
Aubrey, Wood, and others, and grouped under headings like ‘‘ Poetry, Prose 
and Antiquity”, ‘“ Art, Science and Mathematics”, “‘ Religion and Law”, 
“ Alchemy, Astrology and Medicine.” This selection is more representative 
and better edited than that which Mr. John Collier offered, in 1931, in his 
Scandals and Credulities of John Aubrey. We shall have to wait for the 
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unabridged edition of the MS (four folio tomes) by Mr. Oliver Lawson Dick, 
announced for early publication by Messrs. Secker and Warburg, before the 
last word about the original text of the Brief Lives can be spoken. 

Some passages ate also included from the Wiltshire Collections, the 
Miscellanies, considered by John Britton as ‘‘ Aubrey’s most objectionable 
work” and the only one to be printed during his life time, the Remains of 
Gentilism and some other writings. The general reader, unable to procure or 
to read the main work, may be advised to refer to this volume. The 
anthology is preceded by a concise biographical sketch by Mr. Powell, sub- 
stantiated by some rough autobiographical notes (mostly taken from the 
Brief Lives) jotted down by Aubrey and marked by him “ to be interponed as 
a sheet of waste paper only in the binding of a booke ... , ” 

ARBERT E. J. HOLLAENDER. 


English Abbeys by Geoffrey W. Beard and Allen R. Billington (Littlebury 
& Co., Worcester, 10s. 6d.), contains an outline history of monasticism; an 
outline of monastic architecture ; useful glossaries of architectural and other 
terms ; careful and well documented notes on the history and existing remains 
of 125 abbeys and priories ; and 16 excellent photographs. 

The ‘‘more important abbeys” in Wiltshire which the authors have 
described are Edington, Lacock and Malmesbury. Their selection, in general, 
is probably based on the extent of the remains which the visitor will find, and 
even from this point of view Amesbury, Bradenstoke and Maiden Bradley 
have some claims to inclusion; but a more fundamental criticism is invited 
by the wording. Barking, in Essex, and our own Wilton were among the 
four great nunneries; Barking is now represented by a gate house and an 
outline on the site, Wilton by two detached buildings (and possibly by 
medieval walling within Wilton House), but neither has a place in the 
authors’ list. 

The frequent references to the Office of Works are fully justified ; they 
should be amended to read ‘“‘ Ministry of Works” where the present tense is 
used. But the book may be confidently recommended to those who care to 
learn something of the English story from the great inheritance of our 
monastic buildings. hee: 


Britain the Key to World History by Comyns Beaumont (Rider, 21s.) 

We have decided to print a review of this book, if only as a warning. The 
reader gets an idea of what is to come when he sees inside the cover a plan 
of ‘‘ Edinburgh, formerly Jerusalem”, with Arthur’s seat as the Mount of 
Olives. He will discover that Great Britain was not only the lost island of 
Atlantis but also the scene of action of the Old Testament. 


The author refers to several archeological works of repute, but draws from 
them his own peculiar conclusions. We learn that the Somerset lake-villages 
were prehistoric bomb factories producing samples of magic practiced round 
Avalon; another example of this magic was “ King Arthur’s famous magical 
sword, Caliban”. Citing Crawford’s ‘‘ Air Survey and Archeology ” he makes 
a fantastic summary of its account of upland villages under eight headings. 
Two will suffice: ‘Over Wiltshire and Hampshire air survey has proved that 
all the then low-lying villages had been removed from the valleys and were 
rebuilt on the tops of hills. In some instances artificial heights had been 
erected for the purpose, and in others additional heights were added”. And 
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again : ““ The Romans had nothing to do with the Celtic system. Not one 
single relic found in the Celtic upland settlements reveals Roman traces”. 
Substitute Saxon for Roman, and the statement is not far wide of the mark; 
as it stands, it is a travesty of the truth. Incidentally, the plan reproduced 
as being of Windmill Hill, Wilts, is really of a hill of the same name in 
Hampshire. 

It was to Avebury and its environs that Abraham led his people. 
“Indications point to his success owing to his possession of firearms when 
such were very scarce and difficult to obtain.” Avebury was Hebron, Silbury 
Shiloh ; ‘* Ogyges was the legendary name of the earliest king of Thebes, and 
one of its seven gates was called Ogygian, which probably stood where is 
now the village of Ogbourne St. George, on the River Og.” Clearly “ Wilt- 
shire Place Names” will have to be re-written. O. M. 


The Stonehenge Cursus and its affinities by J. F. S. Stone, with a 
summary note on Stonehenge by Stuart Piggott, Archeological Journal, CV, 
1948. This must also be a summary note on a most interesting article, Of 
the two cursus (that fourth declension!) lying north of Stonehenge the lesser 
is almost ploughed out and the greater in danger of a similar fate, which 
makes Dr. Stone’s work on it all the more opportune. In 1947 he made a 
cutting through the south bank near Fargo Plantation, where a flat grave had 
previously yielded a Peterborough sherd and a fragment of bluestone from 
the Milford Haven beds. The ditch (outside the bank) proved to be a 
causewayed quarry ditch. Two flint workshop floors were revealed and a few 
core scrapers like those from the Stonehenge ditch. The bank is set back 
from the ditch (as at Avebury), having a 5ft. berm. It includes a marl-like 
component such as was found in the Stonehenge Barrow. Everything points 
to a period contemporary with Professor Piggot’s *‘ first phase.” 

But the prime discovery was a concentration of bluestone and other frag- 
ments just south of the cursus, all of types found in the “foreign” circles of 
Stonehenge. Dr. Stone suggests the possibility that those stones were once 
erected here, and that the earlier circle (or single trilithon ?) indicated by the 
well-known mortice-holes in one of them may actually have stood in the 
cursus. He quotes a number of not dissimilar cursus elsewhere in England 
and finds evidence to support the idea that they represent processional ways 
connecting late Neolithic burials with “henge” monuments. He does not 
instance any examples outside this island, but may not Kerlescan and other 
Breton alignments afford possible parallels? FH Cz B: 


The Warminster Coat of Arms. We quote from Mr. David Vesey’s 
letter to the Warminster Journal of June 10th, 1949:- 

“In the 12th century Henry II granted the royal manor of Warminster to 
one of his supporters, Robert Mauduit, a member of an important Anglo- 
Norman family, and the original grant, still in the muniment room at Long- 
leat, has attached to it Robert Mauduit's seal, a rough design of a mounted 
figure brandishing a sword. 

On its formation, the Warminster Urban District Council decided 
(January 1895) — 

‘That the seal of the Mauduits (the first Lords of Warminster) as depicted 
in Hoare's History of Wiltshire be adopted as the design for the seal of the 
Council.’ 
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The engraver accordingly copied the rather unsatisfactory woodcut in 
Hoare’s History, and the design has been used ever since. It does not seem 
to have occurred to anyone that the authority of the College of Arms was 
required, but the use of crests and coats of arms without sanction by private 
individuals was common in Victorian times, though in earlier days the 
Heralds at their ‘ Visitations’ used their power of compelling the disuse of 
arms and titles which had been adopted without authority. 

Standard books on Heraldry give several different devices of the Mauduit 
family, but none of them resembles the Longleat seal. It is however very like 
the crest used by a branch of the Irish Fitzgerald family, and this gave rise to 
a guess, wrong as it turned out, that our seal had a Fitzgerald origin. 

The spirited design prepared by the College of Arms, and now adopted, is 
described in heraldic language : 

‘Or, a mounted figure to the sinister in armour brandishing a sword in bend 
sinister, proper: his surcoat and shield azure lined gules: the horse sable with 
bardings of the third lined of the second.’ 

The name of Mauduit still survives in France as appears in the ‘Times’: 

‘On February 2nd, 1945, at Dachau concentration camp, Germany, Vis-: 
count Georges de Mauduit, political refugee. Died for France ’.” 


The Borough of Calne held a “Civic Week’’ in November (lasting, 
apparently, for four days), and the Town Clerk published on that occasion a 
small pamphlet on the history of the town. Among other interesting things 
(which include a strange propensity in the past to mislay the seals and 
charters of the borough) the curious relationship of Calne to Ogbourne St. 
George is mentioned. It was the ancient practice that all burgesses should 
be sworn in the court of that Manor. This is probably to be explained by 
the fact that Calne, like Ogbourne, belonged to the Duchy of Cornwall, but 
the only supporting evidence in the presence of three ostrich feathers in the 
Borough Arms. Marsh, however, in his “History of Calne” quotes 
Merewether and Stephens to the effect that the householders of Calne owed 
suit at the Ogbourne court merely as tenants of that Manor, and their doing 
fealty there had nothing to do with any supposed corporate character. The 
practice was abolished in 1835. F.C. B: 


Swindon Review No. 5, 1949, Published by the Town Council, 2s. 6d. 
As in other years this annual appears as we go to press. We no longer 
congratulate the committee concerned on achieving yet another number: the 
Review is by now firmly established and has succeeded without any surrender 
of principal. In poems, articles and illustrations it maintains the standards 
of the first issue. We would particularly commend the frontispiece and the 
photographs and the opening article on Alfred Williams, which is little more 
than a series of quotations but enough to set him suddenly where Jefferies— 
we leave the sentence for others to complete and end on another note of 
admiration, this time evoked by the perspicacity of the poetry adjudicator, 
who evidently discovered what the winning poems mean. H.C. B: 
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COLONEL GODFREY KINDERSLEY MAURICE, D.S.O., M.C., died at the 
Weir, Manton, on June 19th, 1949, aged 62. Tenth son of Dr. J. B. Maurice; 
educated at Marlborough ; medical training at St. Mary’s Hospital. On the 
death of his brother Oliver in 1912 joined the family practice in Marlborough, 
being mobilised with the Wilts Yeomanry August 1914. Transferring to the 
Field Ambulance under his brother Col. G. T. K. Maurice, was in command 
of 8th F.A. when war ended, being awarded M.C. and D.S.O. Rejoining Army 
in 1920 was posted to Palestine, and seconded to Sudan Defence Force 1921, 
retiring from the Sudan 1937. In the past war again served in R.A.M.C., 
taking part in N. African and Italian campaigns. On Medical Boards in 
England till 1946. A keen fisherman end shot, he was much concerned in 
later years by the decline of flow of the River Kennet, and strenuously 
opposed further possible encroachment. 

Obit.: Marlborough Times, June 24th, 1949. 


MRS. EMILY HILDA DANIELL (Miss E. H. Young, the novelist) died at 
Priors Close, Bradford-on-Avon, August 8th, 1949, aged 69. Married J. A. H. 
Daniell, a Bristol solicitor, who was killed in 1917. Coming to Bradford in 
1940, she was active in Civil Defence and a governor of Fitzmaurice Grammar 
School. First novel published 1910; reached full powers with ‘* William” 
(1925) and “Miss Mole” (1930), which was awarded the James Tait Black 
memorial prize. Her books touched on ordinary personal relationships with 
vivid insight and subtle humour, maintaining a high standard of craftsman- 
ship. An expert rock climber, whose name was associated with a particular 
climb in N. Wales. 

Obits. : Times, August 10th; Wiltshire Times, Aug. 13th, 1949. 


GENERAL THE HON. SIR FRANCIS GATHORNE-HARDY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., died at Lockeridge House, Marlborough, on August 21st, 1949, 
aged 75. Second son of 2nd Earl of Cranbrook; went from Eton to Sand- 
hurst, where he won the sword of honour. Served with Grenadier Guards 
in Boer War with distinction. Later held several staff appointments, and 
went out in August 1914 as G.S.O. II on staff of 2nd Corps. Posted to 4th 
Corps, January 1916, he went with themto Italy in 1917, and was Cavan’s senior 
staff officer in final victorious campaign there. After the war Director of 
Military Training at War Office, 1922-26; in command of Deccan District of 
India, 1926-28, finally G.O.C.-in-Chief at Aldershot 1933-37, was appointed 
A.D.C. General to the King in 1934. In September 1940 came out of retire- 
Ment to direct county organisation of the L.D.V. (later the Home Guard). 
Married Lady Isobel Stanley, daughter of 16th Earl of Derby, who survives 
him with one daughter. 

Obits. : Times, Aug. 23rd ; Marlborough Times, Aug. 26th, 1949. 


SIR EDMUND BROCKLEBANK died at Turleigh Combe, Winsley, on 
August 24th, 1949, aged 66. Educated at Etonand Magdalen College, Oxford, 
he undertook social work in the East End for a number of years before taking 
holy orders and serving as curate at St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Represented 
E, Nottingham in Parliament 1924-9, and Fairfield division of Liverpool 
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1931-45. Parliamentary private secretary to several Ministers in turn in the 
National Government, being knighted in 1937. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Sept. 3rd, 1949. 


MRS. ALEXANDRINA RYRIE STEWARD, O.B.E., died at Taunton, Sept. 
4th, 1949, aged 83. Married the late Lt.-Col. R. H. Steward, Wiltshire Regt., 
1897, and in 1914-18 war, when he was in command at the Depot, organised 
Comforts Fund for the regiment and prisoners of war, receiving the O.B.E. for 
her services. Actively associated with Wilts Music Festival from its start in 
1910, was responsible for arrangements for annual Festival at Devizes, and 
vice-president until her death; former president of county branch of English 
Folk Dance and Song Society. Hon. Secretary of Devizes Orthopzedic Clinic 
for 22 years from its opening in 1924. Colonel and Mrs. Steward lived at 
Rockley House, Devizes, from 1919, and later at Easterton. She leavesason 
and daughter 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 8th, 1949. 


MRS. HYLDA BLAGROVE CAILLARD died at Wingfield Green, Aug. 25th, 
1949, aged 59. Daughter of Col. Blagrove Paton; by her marriage to Bernard 
Caillard she had one daughter, who died young. Keenly interested in the 
Girl Guide movement, she became District Commissioner for Trowbridge in 
1931, Assistant County Commissioner 1945, and County Commissioner May, 
1949. During the war she worked with great zeal for the Red Cross. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Aug. 27th, 1949. 


LADY ERNEST ST. MAUR died at Wilcot Manor on Sept. 3rd, 1949, aged 91. 
Daughter of the Rev. John Constable, she married Lord Ernest St. Maur in 
1907. They came to Wilcot in 1920, two years before his death. 

Obit. : Times, Sept. 5th, 1949. 


CAPTAIN THE HON. CECIL HENRY BRASSEY died at Prince Hill, Worton, 
on Sept. llth, 1919, aged 52. Eldest son of Ist Lord Brassey, educated at 
Eton. Served in France in 1914-18 war with lst Life Guards, retiring from 
Army in 1922. In last war County Intelligence Officer in Home (Guard. 
Represented Potterne division on County Council for past 13 years; County 
J.P. since 1939 on Devizes Bench; chairman Worton branch, divisional 
Conservative Association. A keen horseman and regular follower of Avon 
Vale Hunt. Married the Hon. Victoria Spencer, daughter of Viscount 
Churchill, 1920, residing at Battle House, Bromham, 1922-36, when they 
moved to Worton. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, Sept. 15th, 1949. 


THE REV. WALTER HENRY PELHAM of Fyfield House, Marlborough, died 
at Savernake Hospital Oct. 3rd, 1949, aged 63. Son of the Hon. T. H. W. 
Pelham, educated Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge; curate at Croydon 
and Rushton 1910-15, later serving as C.F. in France and Italy. Vicar of 
Terling, Essex, 1919, coming to Chilton Foliat 1925 and holding the living for 
20 years. His kindly nature and concern for their well-being endeared him 
to his parishioners, and he was responsible for many improvements in his 
church, and for restoring several volumes of old parish records, which are now 
preserved in the vestry. He found time also for much public work outside 
his parish. In the war he was prominent in A.R.P., and Food Controller for 
the area, On retirement to Fyfield in 1945 he remained active in public 
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service on the County Council and elsewhere, and was chairman of the R. D.C. 
He leaves a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 

Obit.: Marlborouh Times, Oct. 7th, 1949. 

FRANK STEVENS, O.B.E., F.S.A., died at Salisbury Nov. 9th, 1949, aged 81. 
The youngest son of E. T. Stevens, he came of a family which on both sides 
had a long and distinguished association with Salisbury, both grandfathers. 
and a great-grandfather having been mayors of the city. Educated at 
Hurstpierpoint, he was in earlier life private secretary to the Rajah of 
Vizianagram; on the Rajah’s death he became a lecturer on botany and 
zoology, besides writing books and articles on these subjects. In1913 he was 
appointed controller of the Salisbury and S. Wilts Museum, of which his 
father was the first Director. Under his management the museum was put 
on a sound financial footing, and the collections bear witness to his wise 
planning and devotion. It had been incorporated with the Blackmore 
Museum founded by his uncle Dr. Blackmore, and in 1929 he succeeded his 
uncle as Director. From his wide knowledge of Salisbury history, Wiltshire 
antiquities and other subjects he was able to discourse in an agreeable 
manner that draw many visitors. He was for many years a Wiltshire 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, to which he was elected in 1918. At 
that time he also joined our own Society and was a Member of the Committee 
from 1919. In 1935-6 he was our President, and he made it his endeavour 
to pierce the barrier which the Plain has so often constituted between the 
north and the south of the county. Those who from the north penetrated 
to St. Ann Street were sure of a hospitable welcome and the sight of a 
museum that moved them to admiration. Among Frank Stevens’ many 
other interests perhaps the chief was education. He served long on the 
County Council and as a member of its Education Committee. One of the 
founders of Salisbury Amateur Dramatic Society, he was for many years its. 
producer. He received the O.B.E. for public services in 1930. In 1917 he 
married Miss Jean Archer, who has done much to help in the attractive lay- 
out of the Museum. 

Obits. : Salisbury Journal, Nov. 11; Wiltshire Gazette, Nov. 17th; Wiltshire 
Times, Nov. 19th, 1949. 

SAMUEL J. KENDALL, who died at Finchley in November, 1949, aged 90, 
had for many years farmed at Monkton Farleigh as tenant of the late Sir 
Charles Hobhouse. He left the county for Kent over 40 years ago, but wrote 
“ Farming Memoirs of a West Country Yeoman” (1944), in which he vividly 
recalled his early farming experiences and the highly spiced political skir- 
mishes of the time. * 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Nov. 19th, 1949. 

LADY MARGARET SPICER died at her home, Stanton Court, Stanton St. 
Quintin, Nov. 22nd, 1949, at the age of 79 after prolonged illness. The 
second daughter of the tenth Earl of Westmorland, she married in 1888 Capt. 
J. E. P. Spicer of Spye Park. For many years she was keenly interested in 
the Wiltshire Musical Festival and at one time President of the Association. 
She was also a vice-President of the Chippenham Red Cross and, at Spye Park, 
President of the Women’s Institute and the Mothers’ Union. Four of her 
six sons survives her: Capt. Frank F. F. Spicer, who was the third, lives at 
Spye Park. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Nov. 26th, 1949. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE, 
since the list of June, 1949. 

About 5,750 documents including: title deeds to Wiltshire estates of the 
Earls of Suffolk and Berkshire in Charlton, Hankerton, Brinkworth, Broken- 
borough, Burton Hill, Rodbourne, Cowfold, with parts of Malmesbury, Lea 
and Cleverton, 1333-c. 1850, and additions of Garsdon with Minety from 
Lord Methuen and Milbourne from Lord Radnor, 1672-c. 1850; and to 
estates in other counties acquired by the family, chiefly the Levens estate in 
Westmorland from the Grahmes, 1685-1789, and the Revesby estate in 
Lincs., formerly of the abbey, 1304-1711; manorial records, including court 
tolls and books of the manors of Charlton, 1563-1778, Brinkworth with 
Cowfold and Burton Hill, 1544-1778, Rodbourne, 1544-1582, Hankerton, 1570- 
1732, Brokenborough, 1570-1734, Garsdon, 1778; court papers, 1667-1828 ; 
surveys, with two 19th c. maps of Garsdon, 1578-19th c.; rentals, 1704-1806, 
trent roll of Malmesbury abbey, 1511, and of tenements of the king in 
Malmesbury, temp. Henry VIII; custumals of Brinkworth, 155?, Charlton, 
Brokenborough, 1672; accounts of the Charlton and Levens estates, 18th c., 
stewards’ notebooks, being memoranda of rents, fines, leases, etc., 1558-1826; 
copies of court roll, 1539-1801 ; leases, 16th-19th c.s: family settlements and 
wills involving the Earls and junior branches of the Howards, with the 
families of Stumpe, Knyvett, Grahme, Silvius (or Wood), Fielding, Digby, 
Craven, Gaskarth, Dutton, Coke, Trevor, Finch and le ffleming, 1564-1872: 
legal and financial documents including papers re lawsuits involving Knyvett. 
‘Chandos, Ferrers, Danvers, Fielding, Methuen, Heneage and Dutton, 1570- 
1863, Privy Council proceedings v. the first Earl of Suffolk, 1618-20, cases 
concerning offices in gift of the Earl Marshall, 1714-25, and the electoral 
register of Malmesbury; also papers concerning disputed successions to the 
earldom of Suffolk, c. 1775 and the barony of Walden, 1807: financial deeds 
and papers, including mortgages, annuities, etc., l6th-19th c.s; letters, 
accounts, receipts, etc., concerning investments, 19th c. ; accounts and legal 
papers of Trustees, 19th c.; particulars of sales of land (especially in Brink- 
‘worth in the 19th c.); and a bill of expenses for feasting the Duke of Norfolk, 
1561: various lists and inventories, as of the goods, money and debts of 
‘Thomas Kebeell, Sergeant-at-law, 1500, accounts showing embezzlements of 
an unjust steward, c. 1753, inventory of contents of Charlton House and a 
house in Westminster, 1757, catalogue of the Library at Charlton House, 
1797, and schedules of deeds: other personal papers, including many private 
letters of the 19th c. and a few political and estate letters of the 18th c., copy 
of two letters from “Mr. Pope” to ‘‘the Bishop of Rochester”, c. 1715?; 
pedigrees of Tattershall, Howard and Harvey of Combe, 16th-18th c.s, notes 
on the pedigree of Grahme; notes for addresses to the Crown and council by 
Thomas, Earl of Suffolk and Berks., 1797-1808, with other literary MSS by 
him; letters of ordination, army commissions and other grants of office and 
dignity, 16th-19th c.s, including commission to Lord Howard of Effingham to 
be admiral, 1585, commission for an ambassador bearing signature of 
‘Charles II: subsidy roll for the hundreds of Malmesbury, Calne and Damer- 
ham North, 1567, doquets and warrants of the Privy Seal for the first half of 
1771 ; tithe apportionment for Shinfield, Berks, 1831; agreement concerning 
parish boundaries in Hyam Park, with map, 1838; faculty to install heating in 
‘Charlton Church, 1874; overseer’s account book for Charlton, 1707-1720. 
(Deposited by the Trustees of the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire). 


Accessions to the County Record Office. 271 


Nineteen documents: 12 relating to property in Grittenham, Brinkworth, 
Minety, Foxley, Seagry and Norton, belonging to Lord Holland, 1826-63 ; 7 to 
the leasing of property of the Northey family at Box for freestone quarrying, 
1886-8. 

Five documents : 4 of them transfers of property belonging to the Earl of 
Radnor at West Grimstead and concerning the Griffith and Beale families 


1811 and 1814; and a transfer of a mortgage on glebe rents and rectorial tithes 
at Oaksey, 1871. 


Thirty-one receipts and accounts relating to a farm tenanted by Richard 
Osgood at Normanton in Wilsford (near Amesbury) belonging to William 
Trenchard, esq., of Cutteridge in North Bradley (possibly the sometime M.P. 
for Westbury and Heytesbury). 22 cover 1677-1681, the remainder undated 
but contemporary. 


Parish copy of the enclosure award for Stockton, 1815. (Deposit). 

Three volumes: overseers’ books of receipts and payments, 1848-1903; and 
10 volumes: poor rate books, 1855-82, 1886-93, 1897-1902, 1906-8 and 1911-3, 
all of Stockton. 

Two settlements concerning the Rev. Edward Duke of Lake House, 1813 
and 1860. 

Map of River Avon between Bath and Chippenham, showing lines of 
projected canal, 1766; map and copy of the Wiltshire and Berkshire Canal, 
1793 ; three maps of the Wilts, Somerset and Weymouth Railway. 

Twelve deeds re lands in Wroughton, Lydiard Tregoze, Broad Hinton and 
Chisledon, 1755-1832. 

Bargain and sale of lands in Bishops Cannings, Roundway, East Knoyle and 
Devizes, 1747. 


Two maps of manors belonging to B. Pye Benet, Esq., surveyed by 
T. Davis, jr, 1803; one of Salthrop and Quidhampton, the other of Broad 
Hinton. 

Seven copies of decrees in Chancery, and of abstracts of orders, decrees 
and depositions of 1628-57, in suit concerning the royal forest of Braydon. 

About 820 documents, chiefly deeds, 1601-1865, relating to estates of the 
A’Court family in Heytesbury, Tytherington and Knook, including enclosure 
minutes and ancillary papers for Heytesbury, 1783-4, a court book of the 
Manor and Hundred of Heytesbury, 1637-1660, and estate maps, plans, 
surveys, accounts and rentals. (Deposit). 

Parish copy of the award of the Milbourne and Somerford inclosure, 
-18th December, 1792. (Deposit). 

Indenture of apprenticeship of Henry Watts to William Harris of 
Westbury, clock and watch-maker, 1860. 

Copy of Court Roll of the Manor of Netherhampton and Washerne, 1726. 

Five deeds relating to the Manor of All Canninys, 1561-1687; declaration 
of trust re sale of the Manor of Axford, 1744; survey and valuation of Upper 
Upham in Aldbourne, 1811. 

Particulars, reference plans and conditions of sale of Meux estates in 
Wootton Bassett, Lydiard Tregoze, Brinkworth, Clyffe Pypard, West 
Overton, Fyfield, Preshute, Ogbourne St. Andrew, Berwick Bassett, Broad 
Hinton, Dauntsey, Christian Malford and Great Somerford, Three illustrated 
catalogues, 1906. (Deposit). 


Bie, Accessions to the County Record Of fice. 


Four letters from the Rev. Geo. Millard, Vicar of Box, giving reports to 
the S.P.C.K., of progress made and methods employed in the Charity School, 
Box, 1712-18; release of 1719 of messuage in Box to the trustees of the 
Charity School, and a Board of Education Order of 1909, removing and 
appointing trustees; ms. draft of Report of the Charity Commissioners of 
1834 on Box Charity School, printed copy of the 1904 Report on endowed 
charities in Box; and a deed of 1880 granting water from a well for use of 
Box vicarage. 

Thirteen court rolls of the Manor of Stockton, 1339-1392, tabulated abstract 
about tenants and customs of the manor, made in 1623 from court rolls and 
surveys 1287-1592; deed of gift of 1283 of lands in Stockton, 2 deeds of 1505. 
and 1568 re lands in Codford; transcriptions of these 3 deeds and abstract, 
with translations of 3 I.p.m’s concerning the Topp family, and other papers. 

MAURICE G. RATHBONE, 
County Archivist. 


rae] 8) 


ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Presented by 


Presented by 


Museum. 
MR. L. MORGAN: 11th Century French silver coin found at 
Great Bedwyn. 


Library. 

the author (MR. H. DE S. SHORTT) : The Mints of Wiltshire. 
Notes on Prehistoric Antiquities in the Salisbury Museum, 
previously unpublished. 

PROF. C. F. C. HAWKES: Reprints of articles from the Arch- 
zological Journal on Britons, Romans and Saxons round 
Salisbury and in Cranbourne Chase ;and on Old Sarum by 
D. H. Montgomerie. Notes for guidance of Archzologists 
(issued by Council for British Archeology) : Review of article 
by A. D. Passmore on the Roman Road from Cerleon to 
Silchester. 

the author (DR. J. F. S. STONE) : The Stonehenge Cursus and 


its affinities, reprinted from Arch. Journal CIV (1948). 
DR. T. R. THOMSON: Highworth Overseers’ accounts 1906. 


2 Sale Catalogues. Election poster (Salisbury) 1918. Devizes 
Corn Market rules for return of sacks, 1908. Castle Eaton 
Local Defence Committee 1940. Six-inch scale map of Forest 
of Braden (Cricklade Historical Society.) 

Mr. A. D. PASSMORE: Photographs of portraits of Charles 
Yorke of Bassett Down and Anne Danvers of Lavington (1655). 
Mrs. AWDRY: Memoirs of John Aubrey and Aubrey’s Natural 
History of Wiltshire, both with added MS. notes by Canon 
Jackson. Typescript copy of Marriage Register of Market 
Lavington. Fasciculus Mervinensis. Genealogical notes on 
the families of Bonham. Dauntsey, Hungerford, Edmunds, 
Merewether, Tyndale and other Wiltshire families. Wiltshire 
Muster-Rolls. Feudal Subsidies. History of Corsham (Jones) 
with MS notes. Antiquities and curiosities of Wilton House 
(Kennedy, 1769). The Hall of John Halle (Duke, 1817). 42 
Wiltshire prints and engravings. 

Mr. K. R. WILLIAMS: A History of Rowde (typescript). 

MR. J. M. PREST: Copy of ‘“ Sir John Byron’s relation of the 
last western action between the Lord Wilmot and Sir William 
Waller.” (Battle of Roundway Down, 1643). 

MR. F. W. GARRETT: Four early 19th cent. Auction sale bills. 
MR. J. M. BUCKERIDGE: Two minute-books of the Calne Gas 
Company, 1904 to its voluntary liquidation 1922. 

MR. P. BUCKERIDGE: Mounted copy of engraving of Stukeley’s 
plan of Oldbury Castle (Cherhill) 1723. 

SWINDON PUBLIC LIBRARY: A calendar of documents 
concerning the Wilts and Berks Canal, in the Swindon Public 
Library and the Swindon Museum. 

WILTSHIRE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE: A number of election 
posters, etc. (1818). Plan of Roman Villa excavated at West 
Dean in 1846 and 1871—Copper plate engraving of West Dean 
House (1826). 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. Atlas 4to. 
248 pp., i7 large maps and 110 woodcuts, extra cloth. One copy 
offered to each member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies only. 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part IT, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1935. Price 2s. 6d.; by post 3s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS of 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references. 
by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price ds. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
1195 TO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
EDWARD Iand EDWARD II.  8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., complete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In 3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers, 
the price of which is raised). To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


The Scciety has also a number of 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire and 
Portraits of Persons connected with the County to dispose of. 


Capr. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON have given all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 53 Plates. 2ls. 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, 
Hon. F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 2ls. 


THE POTTERY FROM THE LONG BARROW AT WEST 
KENNETT, BY MRS. CUNNINGTON. 4to. 13 plates. 6s. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
ie -OUARTER. SESSIONS GREAT. ROLUS OF THE 17TH 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6. 


DEVIZES BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CORPORATION RECORDS By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, 
F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. (Vol. is out of print) Vol. II, 1792 to 1835, 15s. 
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THE NORTH WILTS 
MUSEUM AND WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes, 


Old deeds, maps, plans, &c., of properties in Wilts and 
old photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 


interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at The Museum, 


Devizes. 


“NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field 


observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other — 


meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 
Members who wish for particulars of the Section and its activi- 
ties should write to the Honorary Secretary of the Section :— 


Mrs. EGBERT BARNES; Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 


- Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 


tion from those who are already members of the Society. 


Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 

BIRDS. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 

FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. 

LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, 
Trowbridge. 

MOLLUSCA. Mr. C. D. dosiabodhane Walden Lodge, Pans 
Lane, Devizes. 


Any other observations may be sent, for the present, to 
Mr. L. G. Peirson, Four Winds, Marlborough. 


BOOKBINDING. Books uy bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match 
previous volumes, or in special green cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes. 


No. CXCII JUNE, 1950 Vol. LITI 


The Wiltshire 


Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
SOCIETY FORMED IN THAT COUNTY IN THE YEAR 1853 


HON. EDITOR HON. ASSISTANT EDITOR 
H. C. BRENTNALL, F.S.A., OWEN MEYRICK 
GRANHAM WEST, MARLBOROUGH WHITE HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH 


The authors of the papers printed in this Magazine are alone responsible 
for all statements made therein 


DEVIZES 
PRINTED FOR THE SOCIETY BY C. H. WOODWARD, 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STATION ROAD 


WCE OS. Members gratis 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


An Index for the preceding eight volumes of the Magazine 
will be found at the end of vols. viii., xvi., xxiv., and xxxii. 
The subsequent volumes are each indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is £1 with an entrance fee of 10s. A 
payment of £20 secures life-membership of the Society. 


Members who have not paid their subscriptions to the Society 
for the current year are requested to remit the same forthwith 
to the Financial Secretary, MR. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom also all communications as to the supply of 


Magazines should be addressed. 


The numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, 
to members who are not in arrear of their annual subscrip- 
tions; but in accordance with Byelaw No. 8 “ The Financial 
Secretary shall give notice to members in arrear, and the 
Society’s publications will not be forwarded to members whose 
subscriptions shall remain unpaid after such notice ” 


Articles and other communications intended for the Magazine. 
and correspondence relating to them, should be addressed to 


the Editor, Granham West, Marlborough ; 


All other correspondence, except as specified elsewhere on this 
cover, to the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. Owen Meyrick, 
The White House, Cardigan Road, Marlborough. 


RECORDS BRANCH 


Founded in 1937 for the publication of original documents 
for the history of the county. The subscription is £1 yearly. 
New members are urgently needed. All correspondence should 


go to Mr. W. T. Watkins, 114, Leigh Road, Westbury, Wilts. 


The Branch has issued the following :-— 

ABSTRACTS OF FEET OF FINES RELATING TO WILT- 
SHIRE FOR THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I AND EDWARD 
II. Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1939. Pp. xix + 190. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GARRISONS OF 
GREAT CHALFIELD AND MALMESBURY, 1645—1646. Ed- 
ited by J. H. P. Pafford. 1940. Pp. 112. 

CALENDAR OF ANTROBUS DEEDS BEFORE 1625 
Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1947. Pplv + 165. 

MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS IN SESSIONS, 1563, 1574— 
1592. Edited by H.C. Johnson. 1949. Pp. xxviii + 246. 

Copies of three of these can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Watkins. The second is out of print. 


tshire 
Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine 


No. CXCILI. JUNE, 1950 Vol. LITI 
CONTENTS. PAGE 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ROUNDWAY Down. By J. M. 
TCS uc em eo CRB IF Sy 277—293 
THE ORIGINS OF THE PARISH OF PRESHUTE: 
yt (©, Brenitmalls. 2. eric vetoes ee echa tetessibes 294—310 
A BEAKER INTERMENT AT BECKHAMPTON : By 
WVU Vie VOUS Me Ae irk ae he 311—327 
AN EARLY MEDIEVAL SITE ON MANTON DOWN: 
yO Wey rick iia ee ee Ds ees oo sadgoee 328—331 
nen GE VAT TEIS 1608 easel oc l dp hese laceecamcehies 332 
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I. THE NARRATIVE. 

In 1643 the war in the West entered its decisive phase when 
the two armies of Sir Ralph Hopton and Sir William Waller 
met for the first time on June 12th at Chewton Mendip. The 
skirmish that ensued was the prelude to a series of engagements 
round Bath that culminated in the battle of Lansdown on 
July, Sela. 

The battle resulted in severe losses to both sides.* Waller 
left the field first and retreated to Bath, but the Royalist 
casualties were so heavy that they were unable to follow up 
their advantage, and they also fell back, to Marshfield.* 
Hopton himself was badly injured on the morning after, when 
some of the Royal army’s scanty stock of powder blew up.* 
At the same time the bad feeling which had existed between 
his Cornish infantry and the cavalry of Hertford and Prince 
Maurice ever since their junction at Chard now came to a 
head.* : 

Waller recovered quickly at Bath, and immediately after the 
battle published “warrants” declaring that the enemy was 
about to fall into his hands, and calling upon the people to rise 
against them.” At the same time a party of Royalist horse 
fled to Oxford with the story that all was lost.” On July 7th, 
the Royal army left its vulnerable position at Marshfield and 
went along the Oxford road as far as Chippenham.” The sight 
of the battered army did not inspire confidence in its fortunes, 
and Colonel Slingsby says that the country began “ to desert 
us, so that we could get neither meal nor intelligence, two 
necessary things for an army’. 

The Royalists were able to rest at Chippenham for two days 
before Waller’s pursuit drove them out.* The night of the 
8th/9th was spent “in battalia’”” and at noon on Sunday, the 
‘Oth, the Royal army left the town and set off down the road 
towards Devizes, protected by a reargard under the command 
of Sir Nicholas Slanning.” Waller reached Chippenham, found 
the enemy had fled, and sent forward a trumpet to offer a 
pitched field.” This offer appealed little to the Royalists, 
whose cavalry was less numerous than Waller’s, and the 
trumpet was carried along with the retreating army for three 
or four miles before being sent back with a refusal.” 

Waller’s cavalry began to close as the two armies moved 
through Pewsham Forest, but no serious action took place till 
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they had passed through Sandy Lane, Then there was a sharp 
engagement at Bromham House, the home of Sir Edward 
Bayntun. “Here many of the Royalists came over to Waller, 
laying down their muskets charged and bandoliers full of 
powder’’.* 

Skirmishing probably continued from hedge to hedge until, 
two miles from Devizes, “ Waller falls upon our rear. Our 
horse offered to make the retreat, but after a charge or two 
made too much haste to the town”’.’ Prince Maurice ordered 
Colonel Slingsby, who commanded Lord Mohun’s regiment, to 
hold a ford about a mile from Devizes until “ he had drawn up 
the army upon the hill by the town”? This took half an hour, 
and Slingsby’s regiment stood the while under a hot fire, 
“nothing sheltering them, they were exposed too openly,” 
before they could retreat, “leaving odde of 40 dead”’ behind, 
and taking 17 wounded with them, “of which captain Bluett 
and Lieutenant May were recovered only”’.’ 

The day was too far gone for the Roundheads to attempt to 
carry, the town,” and only their cavalry followed up closely, 
before spending the night “‘in a green near Rowde’’.’ The 
Parliamentary infantry probably spent the night on Bromham 
Common,” together with the 200 prisoners they claimed to 
to have taken during the day.” 

Early on the morning of Monday, the 10th, Waller broke 
camp and advanced over Beacon Hill until he reached the 
road between Devizes and Beckhampton.* Having put himself 
between the army he had chased into Devizes and any possible 
relief from Oxford, in the afternoon he descended the hill into 
the village of Roundway, where he established his head- 
quarters.» Meanwhile the Royalists had drawn up their army 
on Coatefield, a slight hill to the east of Devizes, and watched 
the descent of the enemy, under the impression that they were 
about to be joined by the Marquis of Crawford, who was known 
to be on his way from Oxford with supplies of ammunition.* 
As soon as they realised their mistake they retired into the 
town.” Waller occupied Coatefield the next day, and mounted 
there a battery of seven guns with which to bombard the 
besieged army.” 

Waller had also learnt of the powder that Crawford was 
bringing and detached a party under Sergt.-Major Dowett to 


capture it.” Dowett found his quarry, and Crawford fled 
ie 
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leaving four waynes of powder and one of bullet and match”, 
and 200 prisoners in the hands of the enemy.° 

During the night of the 10th/11th the Royal cavalry escaped.” 
They set out towards Salisbury’ and then wheeled left for 
Oxford. They were led by Prince Maurice and the Marquis of 
Hertford, who left the still badly injured Hopton, Lord Mohun 
and the Earl of Marlborough with the foot in the town, to hold 
out until help could be brought from Oxford.” The break-out 
did not pass unnoticed, and a small party of Parliamentary 
horse fell on the fugitives’ rear and took 17 or 18 prisoners.’ 

On Tuesday morning, the llth, Dowett returned with his 
booty and found Waller “ busily engaged at the outworks ”’.° 
Waller at once offered the besieged terms of surrender, since 
the news of Dowett’s success was likely to discourage them as 
much as it had discouraged a certain ©“ gentleman of my Lord 
Wilmot, who was come within five miles of the Devizes to the 
aid of the Marquis by five of the clock that morning, and 
hearing the taking of the ammunition, and of the Marquis of 
Elertiord retinime) 437. towards Oxford, was retired with his 
four regiments and come within a mile of Hungerford by eight 
of the clock’”’.* Waller’s terms were; © quarter and civil usage 
to the officers, and leave to the common soldiers to return to 
their houses without their arms unless they would voluntarily 
choose to serve the Parliament”’.” These terms were refused,’ 
and © they not conforming to our demands, we fell on again that 
night though coldly ”’.’ 

It was apparently during the truce that Captain Pope, Comp- 
troller under the Earl of Marlborough, the General of the 
Ordnance, announced that he had only 150 lbs. of match left.’ 
Hopton thereupon ordered all the bed-cord in the town to be 
seized and boiled in resin. This expedient secured 1,500 lbs. 
of serviceable match, and it has been suggested that at the 
same time the shortage of bullet was overcome with lead from 
the church roofs.*. A newspaper says that Sir Ralph Hopton, 
or some in his name, now offered Waller £30,000 to suffer him 
to depart with bag and baggage, but that Waller declined the 
offer.® 

On Wednesday, the 12th, Waller and Dowett attacked, and 
after four hours’ hard fighting “ beat them from all their out- 
works and guards”’.* The attackers were handicapped by the 
heavy rain that fell during the morning,’ and although some of 
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Waller’s cavalry penetrated “up to the very streets”, they 
“could not enter by reason the streets were blocked up with 
great timber and other ponderous materials’’.° At the same 
time the Parliamentary foot “ durst not attempt us, we being 
almost twice their number and better foot”’.’ Their improvised 
match evidently enabled the Royalists to put up a strong 
resistance, and in the afternoon Waller acceded to the request 
of a trumpet sent forward from the besieged lines that a free 
passage be granted to the body of Sir Bevil Grenville, who had 
been killed at the battle of Lansdown.’ The two hours’ parley 
thus gained, “ there fell speech of a treaty’, and a Colonel 
Buck, who was sent out to Waller, successfully negotiated for a 
further seven or eight hours’ respite.’ 

There seems to have been no further action at Devizes. 
Waller began Thursday morning by making ill-concealed 
preparations for a decisive attack that night,’ but suddenly drew 
off his whole army and marched without drum or trumpet’”’,’ 
to form battalia “three miles from the town”’,’ when he learnt 
that a strong force of Royalist cavalry was “within two miles 
of his forces ’® on the road from Oxford.’ 

Hertford had ridden hard, outstripped his comrades, and 
reached Oxford early on the morning of Tuesday, the llth.” He 
had an audience with the King at 11 a.m., and the same day 
Prince Maurice left Oxford for Devizes asa volunteer with the 
Lifeguards under Lord Wilmot and Sir John Byron.* They 
were accompanied or joined by Earl Carnarvon,’ the Marquis 
of Crawford, and some “ other troops that had lately taken an 
affright and had been put to the worse by Waller’s men”? 
‘Hertford rested at Oxford and followed after." 


As Wilmot’s force approached Devizes they shot off their 
two brass cannon to tell Hopton that they had arrived.’ The 
signal was answered by the Earl of Marlborough from the old 
castle,* but Hopton’s officers, fearing a trap, would not let 
Hopton leave the town.’ The forces in Devizes, therefore, 
took no part in the battle of Roundway Down, which was won 
by the relieving cavalry alone. 

The two armies appeared on opposite hills... W/£ilmot divided 
his force into three parts. Two brigades under himself and 
Sir John Byron were to attack, while a third, composed of the 
oops that had lately-taken.an affright .-.. . were to 
stand as a reserve’’, and to be used only when it had pleased 
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God “to renew their courage with our success”... In front of 
the advancing army there marched a * forlorn hope consisting 
of 300 commanded men” under Sergt.-Major Paul Smith.’ 
These men routed “ some troops that were sent down to meet 
them”; whereupon Sir Arthur Hazelrig attacked them with 
his famous regiment of Lobsters, with whom were four 
cannon.° 

Wilmot engaged the Lobsters with his own brigade and 
forced them to retreat and captured their cannon; but they 
rallied, recaptured the cannon, and were almost on top when 
Sir John Byron prepared to second Wilmot.’ This must have 
put fresh heart into Wilmot’s men, for the Lobsters “ all ran 
away that could, and from that time Sir Arthur Hazelrig 
appeared no more in the battle”.’ Their cannon fell into 
Wilmot’s hands.° 

Waller then brought “his whole army down the hill”.’ 
There were two cannon in front of his own brigade of horse, a 
reserve of horse behind it, “ two great bodies of foot” on its 
left, and another unnamed regiment of horse.’ Byron’s brigade, 
which had so far done no fighting, advanced up hill to meet 
them, in the face of their cannon, which killed “ but two in 
Colonel Sandye’s regiment ’’, and their musketry, “ which played 
upon our flank and hurt and killed some’”’.’ 

The unnamed regiment of horse, looking for an opportunity 
to attack Byron in the flank or rear, were “ hindered by Lord 
Crawford”... Meanwhile Byron had given strict orders that 
“not a man should discharge his pistol till the enemy had spent 
all his shot’’.’ As his brigade advanced it was met first by “a 
volley of their carbines’, and © then of their pistols’, before 
“ we fellin with them and gave them ours intheir teeth”. The 
impact of the Royalist charge was insufficient to give them the 
victory, and the Parliamentary horse “stood pushing for it a 
pretty space, till it pleased God (I think) to put new spirit into 
our tired horse as well as into our men, so that though it were 
up the hill, and that a steep one, we overbore them, and with 
that violence, that we forced them to fall foul upon other 
reserves of horse that stood behind to second them, and so 
swept their whole body of horse out of the field, and left their 
foot naked ”’.’ 3 

Byron pursued the fugitives over the downs “ near three 
miles ”’,’ and finally drove them down a steep hill “ where never 
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horse went up or down before’’,) so that “ more perished by 


falls and bruises from their horses down the precipices, than by 
the sword”. Waller himself is supposed to have had a tumble 
down the hill, although Byron says that both he and Popham 
stayed with the foot until they were dispersed.’ 

The Parliamentary foot stood firm for “ one hour and a half”’,’ 
“upon the very crown of the hill”. Wilmot, who, after his vic- 
tory over Hazelrig’s cuirassiers, had only stood by ready to 
help Byron against Waller, charged the foot but could make no 
impression on them, and “in the charge Dudley Smith was 
slain, and Lt.-Col. Weston hurt, and many others”.’ Byron 
rallied his scattered troops “which were as broken as the 
enemy by reason of their hot pursuit’, and on his way back 
took two cannon and “ divers waggons laden with ammunition”’.’ 
At the same time the Cornish infantry at last thought it safe to 
sally out of Devizes.’ When they saw that they were to be 
assailed by Wilmot, the Cornishmen, and Byron, and that their 
own cannon were being turned against them, the Parliamentary 
infantry began “ gently to march off”’,’ ‘“ towards the next enclo- 
sures’) their officers at their head.’ Byron closed, the officers 
who had horses “ thought it not fit to stay any longer” and 
fled, while “the rest blew up their powder, and threw down 
their arms, and betook themselves to their heels’’.’ The Royal 
cavalry “ fell in amongst them and killed 600 of them, and hurt 
many more, and took 800 prisoners and all their colours”. At 
the same time they released 113 prisoners and a Mistress 
Parsons, and captured all the defeated army’s baggage,’ which 
is said to have included a cart load of manacles “ for the liberty 


ce 


of the subject”. 


Il THE COMMENT. 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Waller was winning 
from the day of the battle of Lansdown to the very moment of 
his defeat. Waller recovered more quickly than the Royalists 
after Lansdown; Waller, and not the Royalists, offered a pitched 
field, and always the Royalists were the pursued and Waller 
the pursuer. The strong feeling that existed in the Royal army 
between the foot and the horse can hardly have made for 
military efficiency, and the Cavaliers may well have waited for 
two whole days at Chippenham because the Cornishmen refused 
to go any further while Hopton was so dangerously wounded. 


Zedge: The Campaign of Roundway Down. 


When Waller’s approach forced them to leave, they seem to 
have set out with the intention of falling back on Oxford.” The 
direct route lay through Wootton Basset and Highworth, but 
to the north of this road lay Malmesbury, with a strong Parlia- 
mentary garrison.” This fact may have induced the Royalists 
to take a more southerly route. The obvious way was to follow 
the old road to London via Sandy Lane as far as Marlborough, 
and then to go through Aldbourne and Wantage, and I think 
the Royalists set out with the intention of following this route. 
Before they reached Sandy Lane they must have realised they 
were being closely followed and that it would be suicide to 
attempt to cross the open downs to Beckhampton, where they 
would have been cut to pieces by Waller’s more numerous 
cavalry. Because of this they were compelled to abandon their 
attempt to reach Oxford and forced to seek refuge in Devizes. 


Clarendon says that Devizes had no better defences than the 
hedgerows. Waylen says that Sir Edward Bayntun had forti- 
fied it extensively. It seems likely that the town was defended 
only by the steepness of the hill that leads up to it on the south 
and the west, and by the town ditches on the north and the © 
east. Two of these lay between an attacker and the town, and 
a third between town and castle. The ditches had been dug 
many years earlier, and are shown on a drawing of Stukeley’s 
made 80 years later. What Bayntun had done was evidently 
to purchase muskets and a few pieces of ordnance that were 
brought from Bristol.” There was a store for powder,” but there 
is nothing to show whether it was empty or full when the 
Royalists arrived. Devizes’s defences were not strong, but the 
place was nevertheless one that could be stubbornly held by 
good Cornish infantry positioned behind improvised barricades. 


On Monday, the 10th, Waller accomplished what he had no 
doubt hoped to do ever since he set out from Bath, and placed 
himself between his opponents and the King’s headquarters at 
Oxford.” That night the whole of the Royalist horse escaped 
almost unmolested.” It was not hard for them to get away, for 
there was no regular investment of Devizes. Waller’s army 
girdled the town loosely on north and east, but there is no 
record of his patrols working their way farther round than 
Potterne, a few milestothe south.” His ordnance was mounted 
on Coatefield,* and his cavalry seem mostly to have spent their 
days in the dip in the ground between Roundway and Devizes 
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and their nights on the downs.” There were apparently no 
regular lines, and the fighting was what would nowadays be 
called fluid. In support of this statement, there are two 
accounts quoted by Bodington, in which Waller describes how 
he was very nearly caught at dinner by Royalist raiders on the 
second night of the siege, and again later on his return from a 
visit to his outposts. On this occasion he chose to return by 
a different route from his companions, who went back the way 
they had come and were captured.™ 


Since the Royal cavalry did not leave till the Monday night, 
I cannot agree with Waylen, who thinks that the Royalists 
decided to separate horse and foot before their arrival at 
Devizes. Had this been so, Hertford would surely have escaped 
on the Sunday night before Waller had time to cut the direct 
road to Oxford. He might then have got away unnoticed. 
Nor is there anything to suggest that a shortage of fodder was 
the cause of the separation. The looseness of the siege must 
have made foraging easy. I think the decision was a hasty one 
made after the siege had begun. The boredom of a siege would 
have accentuated the bad feeling between horse and foot, and 
the horse could do little to defend Devizes. By sending the 
horse away the Royalist command ensured greater harmony 
amongst the defenders and also ensured that, if the worst came 
to the worst and the town fell, some part of the Royal army 
would have been saved. 


Knowing that the enemy’s horse had escaped and that he was 
likely soon to be assailed from Oxford, Waller’s proper course 
was to try to seize Devizes quickly. Although the Roundheads’ 
loyalty to their commander seems to have been as great after 
the battle as before it, I think there is a tinge of censure in their 
references to the truces that were made. The Kingdom's 
Weekly Intelligencer says of Tuesday, and the rest of the day 
was spent in a treaty, which with day broke off, but the day 
lost to Sir William Waller”. Clarendon exults in the time and 
sleep the Royalists gained by the treaties. 


Waller seems to have been reluctant to storm the town. The 
only serious attack was on Wednesday, the 12th, when victory 
was evidently denied him by the excellence of the barricades, 
to whose effectiveness both sides testify.’° For the rest he was 
content that he “incessantly day and night pours great and 
small shot into us ’’, and there are still two holes in St. James’s 
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church tower that are said to have been made during the bom- 
bardment. Waller afterwards tried to excuse both his dilatori- 
ness before Devizes and his defeat on Roundway Down by 
blaming Essex, then in Buckinghamshire,* for not checking the 
relieving force on its way from Oxford to Devizes. 


Essex may be to blame for not preventing any relief from 
setting out, but the first intimation he received that the relief 
had set out was accompanied by the news that Hopton’s army 
was expected to be chased into Oxford by Waller that evening.* 
He can therefore hardly be blamed for making no demonstration, 
no diversion, in front of Oxford, after he learnt that the relief 
had set out. If Waller really was preparing for a final attack 
on the night of Thursday, the 13th, it can have been no surprise 
to him to learn that it was too late, when he heard that the 
Royal cavalry was approaching, for in his letter of the 12th to 


Lenthall he speaks of “that great strength they expect from 
Oxtord * 


Wilmot had not hurried, for he had taken two days to make 
a journey of 40 miles, for which little more than one day might 
have sufficed. By advancing slowly he made sure that his men 
and horses would be fresh for the battle, but he also increased 
the chances of Devizes falling before he came, too late, to the 
rescue. It may be that he deliberately risked that Devizes 
would be able to hold out, in order to improve his chances in 
the battle which he courted. His success is therefore all the 
more to be praised. since he would have borne all the responsi- 
bility had the Royalist infantry been forced to surrender while 
he was moving slowly to their assistance. 


Waller can hardly have failed to keep scouts on Roundway 
Down, and assuming that he had none posted further from 
Devizes than this, Wilmot’s force must have been sighted as it 
left Beckhampton, five miles away. It is likely that Wilmot’s 
approach was reported to Waller much earlier, since he had 
time to transplant his whole army from its positions outside 
Devizes to Roundway Down, while Wilmot’s men were draw- 
ing up on Roughridge Hill. I take this to be Byron’s position 
when he says that “ we appeared before the Devizes on ‘hurs- 
day about three-o-clock in the afternoon”, and that “ we shot 
off our ordnance from an high hill that overlooks the town to 
let them know that we were there for their assistance”. Rough- 
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ridge is the only high hill overlooking Devizes, except Round- 
way Down itself, that is anywhere near the scene of the battle. 

That Waller was posted on Roundway Down iscertain. The 
Mercurius Aulicus says that the relieving forces got to within 
three miles of Devizes, when they “ were met with by the rebels’ 
forces who lay betwixt them and the town on Roundway Down 
(for so the place is usually called) to hinder them from joining 
with the rest of the army”. Both Hopton and Slingsby say the 
Parliamentary forces were drawn up on Roundway Down, and 
a Parliamentary account says that they were drawn up on 
Bagnall Hill,’ which Lieut.-Col. Burne has proved to be another 
name for Roundway Down. 

The Parliamentary army was drawn up on Roundway Down, 
and the Royalist army on an “opposite hill’’,’ on Roughridge 
Hill. So great is the barrier made by the Wansdyke as it 
crosses Roughridge Hill that it is unlikely that the Royalist 
attack was launched across it, and far more likely that Byron 
and Wilmot attacked from the dip between Roughridge and 
Morgan’s hills, where the Wansdyke is a less formidable 


obstacle. (Plate I.) 

I must now justify the way in which I have drawn up the 
two armies. 

From Byron’s account, it is clear that the Royal army was 
divided into three. _ One force was left behind, apparently out 
of sight of the enemy, since a Parliamentary account says that 
the enemy had “700 dragoons that never presented themselves 
in our view but lay in ambush as divers report who saw them 
and have since broke through their army and are returned to 
us”’.* Byron’s and Wilmot’s brigades advanced.’ 

Wilmot beat Hazelrig: Byron beat “Waller, and the 
Parliamentary infantry were left behind.’ Byron forced 
Waller’s brigade of horse down a hill where “ never horse went 
up or down before ’’,’ a description that fits the gullies on either 
side of Oliver’s Castle. The name of the Bloody Ditch at the 
foot of one of them also suggests that the cavalry went down 
the hill there. Since the Parliamentary foot were left “ on the 
very crown of the hill’) Waller’s brigade must have been 
placed on their left, with the reserves which they overthrew in 
their flight behind them. Clarendon says that the army had 
wings of horse, and Byron says that Wilmot ended up on the 
opposite side of the infantry from himself. Hazelrig was there- 
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fore on the right of the infantry. The body of horse that 
Crawford hindered from attacking Byron in the flank or rear,’ 
were presumably on the left of Waller’s brigade, since they can 
hardly have been in front of their own infantry who were firing 
into Byron’s left flank. I think this body of horse was made 
up of those Western horse under Captain Baugh, who, “the 
very first onset he was to make, most cowardly took his flight’”’.® 

There were four pieces of ordnance with Hazelrig’s regiment,° 
and two in front of Waller’s brigade.’ 

The anchor for the whole battle is Slingsby’s statement that 
the Parliamentary foot were left “on the very crown of the 
hill”. It is hard to reconcile this with Byron’s statement that 
after Hazelrig’s defeat Waller brought his “whole army down 
the hill”. Clearly both horse and foot moved, and by moving 
the foot along the hill from their original position it is possible 
to leave them on the transverse crown of the hill, and very 
close to the longitudinal crown of the hill. They are then in 
a position to fire into Byron’s left flank as he advances to meet 
Waller. 

Evidently Waller took too long in joining the battle, and the 
Lobsters were routed before his brigade had been in action at 
all. The result was that two separate engagements took place 
in which Wilmot beat Hazelrig, and Byron beat Waller, and 
in each of which the entire force that Wilmot had chosen to 
use was available—though not needed—against a part of the 
Parliamentary army. In this way the numerically inferior force 
triumphed. 

Byron’s attack succeeded because his men were better 
disciplined than Waller’s, and held their fire until the right 
moment. When Waller’s army was drawn up before the battle 
began, there lay between it and Wilmot’s forces two slopes 
that widen rapidly as they descend from Roundway Down 
towards Roughridge and Morgan’s Hills. It is on these two 
slopes that I think the battle was fought, and, if this is right, 
then two things must have happened. First, the Parliamentary 
army must have been very cramped; and second, the battle 
front must have narrowed as the fighting moved up the slope, 
in which case it is reasonable to suppose that the Royal forces 
overlapped their enemies, since they were always lower down 
the hill and on a wider part of the slope than their opponents. 

A Royalist says, “ we advanced a full trot, three deep, and 
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kept in order: the enemy kept their station, and their right 
wing of horse being cuirassiers were I am sure five if not six 
deep, in so close order that Punchinello himself, had he been 
there, could not have got in to them ’”’.” 

Another Royalist says, “ they being six deep in close order, 
and we but three deep and open (by reason of our sudden 
charge) we were without them at both ends’’.” 


These two statements are my justification for placing the 
battle on the slopes I have done. The first statement must 
refer to the engagement between Wilmot and Hazelrig, because 
Hazelrig’s were the only men referred to as cuirassiers. The 
secondmay refer to either of the two engagements, that between 
Wilmot and Hazelrig, or that between Byronand Waller. Both 
statements prove that the Parliamentary army was cramped, and 
that the Royalists overlapped their enemies above them. 

When the Parliamentary cavalry fled, they were probably 
reluctant to fall back in the direction of Devizes. Although 
the Cornish foot had not yet begun to move out of the town 
towards the battle, the Roundhead horse would have been in 
grave danger of being caught between them and the victorious 
cavalry. This is the only contribution the Cornishmen can 
have made to the defeat of Waller’s cavalry. As these men 
broke, they carried their own reserve out of the field with them, 
and their initial velocity probably carried some of them to the 
top of the down, before they followed its curve round to Oliver’s 
Castle. Here their pursuers would have had the inside bend 
and forced their enemies down the precipitous slope. Captain 
Baugh’s men, if such they were, who were “looking for an 
opportunity” to attack Byron “in the flank or rear ”’,’ and who 
fled “the very first onset’? they were to make,® probably took 
a more direct course, and Crawford, who had “hindered” 
them, very likely became detached from Byron’s brigade as he 
followed them. 


In support of my theory that the pursuit took place along the 
top of the down I will quote Colonel Slingsby, who must have 
been in Devizes at the time of which he speaks, since we have 
Hopton’s word for it that none of his force left the town until 
messengers arrived to announce the victory of the Royal 
cavalry. ~~ About two-o-clock the King’s horse appear, about 
three they charge the enemy’s vanguard, which was suddenly 
disordered, by whose help and foul retreat the rest was the 
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like; so that on a sudden we could see the enemy’s whole 
body of horse face about and run with speed, and our horse in 
close body firing in their rear, till they had chased them down 
the hill in a steep place where never horse went up or down 
before”. Ibelieve that the change in the sentence from “‘they”’, 
to we’, marks the point at which the men in Devizes were 
first able to see what was going on. Some part of the 
Parliamentary reserve was probably visible from Devizes all 
the time, and the pursuit, if it was seen from the town, must 
have been along the top of the down. Slingsby’s inaccurate 
description of “their” battle contrasts with the realism of the 
pursuit “we” saw. If Byron’s men were © in close body’ when 
they were seen from Devizes, then the chase must only just 
have begun, since Byron had later to collect his scattered troops, 
“which were as much broken as the enemy by reason of their 
hot pursuit”’.’ Byron describes the pursuit as “near three 
miles” long. This must be an enthusiastic exaggeration, since 
he can hardly be given a longer pursuit than I have given him, 
which is approximately one and a half miles long. 


b) 


When the Parliamentary infantry broke, escape must have 
been well nigh impossible on that exposed down, and the 
Royalist figures of 600 killed and 800 prisoners,’ may well be 
near the truth. Even if they are exaggerated, there may weil 
be some hundreds of skeletons awaiting discovery, for there 
must have been casualties amongst the cavalry on both sides, 
in addition to the losses sutferad by the Parliamentary infantry. 
The burials that have been found have been in a chalk pit on 
the slopes of Roundway,° and others close to the top of Round- 
way Hill copse * (see also W.A.M., vi, 166), where any Parlia- 
mentary horseman who faltered in his flight would have been cut 
down by his pursuers. ‘There is only one record of a burial ina 
local churchyard, at Rowde, apparently of a local man who died 
of his wounds after the battle.* Since the nen-discovery of most 
of the bodies is remarkable, I will hazard a guess that they 
were buried by the prisoners the Royalists took, who, to save 
themselves trouble, utilised the ditch of some older earthwork. 
If this was so, the bodies had only to be put in the ditch, and 
covered over by pulling down the bank, a simpler job than 
digging a trench specially for them. 


Byron claimed that Waller’s strength had been 2,500 foot, 
2,500 horse, 500 dragoons and seven cannon, and that the 
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Royalists had killed 600 of the enemy, taken 800 prisoners and 
28 colours of foot, in addition to eight colours of horse and all 
seven cannon. He puts Wilmot’s strength at 1,500 and two 
small pieces of brass ordnance. Other accounts state that on 
the Parliamentary side Hazelrig was injured,” and on the Royal 
side Lord Grandison,* and that the Parliament lost a Colonel 
Eyres and a Captain Cuckein prisoners.” 

One Parliamentary account puts Wilmot’s strength at 2,500 
horse,° and another says that he had “six regiments of horse, 
and 700 dragoons who never presented themselves in our view’’.* 
Their own losses are put at “ only 50 horse and at the most 200 
common soldiers slain and taken prisoners”’, and “‘about 500 
arms’. The claims were also made that “ most of our foot by 
the industry of a little Scotsman were brought off bravely’’,’ and 
that Waller took 60 prisoners with him to Bristol, in addition 
to 120 that had been sent there before, and 80 that had been 
sent to Maimesbury.® 

Colonel Slingsby’s statement that the Royalist foot at Devizes 
were © almost twice their number”? combines with Byron’s 
claim that the Parliamentary infantry lost 1,400 men, to suggest 
that the besieged army was between 2,000 and 2,500 strong. 
The only estimate for the cavalry that escaped to Oxford is 
500 men.” 

Perhaps the most fascinating problem is what the Mistress 
Parsons whom the Royalists released’ was doing at the battle. 
She is mentioned in Waller and Hazelrig’s letter to Lenthall 
with the words “a Colonel of horse” crossed out afterwards. 

Roundway Down was a sweeping victory for the King. The 
_ battle was won and lost by the cavalry alone, and, indeed, the 
victorious army was separated from its infantry throughout the 
battle. The Parliament’s Western Army was almost annihilated, 
and had the capture of Bristol that resulted been followed, as 
it should have been, by the capture of Gloucester, then Round- 
way Down might have been the decisive battle of 1643, if not 
of the whole war, since the loss of Gloucester might easily have 
been too great a blow for the Parliament to withstand. The 
advantage the Royalists won so spectacularly at Roundway 
Down was let slip before the walls of Gloucester, and lost at 
the first battle of Newbury. The failure of the Royalists to 
seize the opportunities they won at Roundway Down has re- 


sulted in the battle itself falling into undeserved obscurity. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE PARISH OF PRESHUTE. 
By H. C. BRENTNALL. 


The Candid Reader, interpreting his function in the modern 
sense, will not fail to remark that there is a good deal here 
about the components of Preshute parish but singularly little 
about its origins. In that respect, however, the fullest history 
of any parish could hardly prove more adequate. 

The statement that Archbishop Theodore (A.D. 669—690) 
divided the country into “ parishes’? becomes clearer when 
we read of a bishop visiting the “ dioceses” of his “ parish”’: 
the terms have been reversed to our confusion. It is now 
accepted that our parish system developed mainly between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth centuries by the endowment of 
local mass-priests, to whose exclusive maintenance the tithes, 
which were originally intended for the clergy, the poor, and 
the fabric of the church in equal proportions, were progressively 
diverted. Other endowments followed, and we shall find a 
hint in Preshute of the origin of its vanished glebe, which dated 
very probably from Saxon days. For it is unlikely that even our 
Norman Kings would be described in the thirteenth century 
document quoted below as “the Kings of old”, granting land 
to the church at a time then wholly forgotten. But that is 
all we know of the origin of Preshute parish. 


The ecclesiastical parish of Preshute, as distinguished from 
the civil unit of that name whose limits lie at the mercy of 
Local Government Orders (now emanating from the Ministry 
of Health) is a complicated structure. Many parishes, of 
course, have boundaries running in odd directions, and Preshute 
shares this peculiarity to the full. In the Middle Ages—not to 
be unwisely precise in the matter of dates—it was odder still, 
for it then completely enclosed the town of Marlborough, 
showing in a manner hardly to be mistaken that the town is an 
excrescence upon an older land unit. Indeed, if the word 
Marlborough derives from the barrow which later became the 
Castle Mound’ but lay until the present century beyond the 
limits of the town, we must accept that name for the whole 
area which included both the town and the barton of Marl- 
borough. At what pre-conquest date they separated we have 
no means of knowing: what we do know is that at the date of 


Domesday Book they both belonged to the King, and that in 
WZ 
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the year 1223, as now again in the twentieth century, people 
could speak of “the three churches of Marlborough” meaning 
St. George’s (Preshute), St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s.” 

The name Preshute occurs in no known document of earlier 
date than the latter years of Henry II. In the Pipe Roll of 
1186 the Sheriff of Wilts accounts to the Exchequer for half a 
mark (6s. 8d.) received from the tithing of William de Prescheta 
because it had failed to produce a man for whom it had gone bail. 
We learnt no more of the circumstances or of the absconded 
felon, but we conclude that William was the tithingman, head- 
borough or representative of a tithing which, from his address, 
we might have assumed to correspond to the Barton or the 
modern tithing of Elcot, which includes it. But later documents 
hereafter to be quoted seem quite definitely to give Preshute 
an identity of its own. 

As tithings must figure largely in this account, it may be 
prudent to explain that they never had anything to do with the 
ecclesiastical tithe, the tenth part of the produce of the land, 
which belonged, by virtue of an early dispensation, to the 
church. Whether a tithing was originally the tenth part of a 
Hundred or an association of ten householders mutually 
tesponsible under the frank-pledge system for their own 
behaviour is still disputed, and it has been surmised that the 
former was true of Mercia and the latter of Wessex. But we 
may be tolerably certain that, like other of our English 
institutions, a tithing soon ceased to correspond strictly with 
its original definition, and it is almost as difficult to believe 
that Langdon Wyke, hereafter to be described, ever contained 
ten households as that it represented a tenth part of the 
Hundred of Selkley in whichit lies. In the Pipe Roll quoted 
above, however, we have a clear case of a tithing amerced 
as a frank-pledge unit, and we shall try to establish what 
that unit was. 


There is no village of Preshute today—not even a part of 
twentieth-century Marlborough properly so called—but there 
was clearly a community of that name in the thirteenth 
century, when the Court of the Barton’ considered a meadow 
“lying between Preshute and Manton”. The description, 
in proceedings which were normally precise on a point of 
of topography, reads rather strangely, as if the exact limits 


of the two units were already being forgotten. That there 
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was at least a presumption of intercommonage between 
them is shown by a question put about the same time on the 


King’s behalf: 


‘* Whether our men of our Barton of Marlborough ought to 
have common of pasture for their beasts in the meadow of Maniton which 
Nicholas de Barbeflet holds of Hugh de Doure (or Dovre?) immediately 
after the said meadow has been mown”. 

The answer was: No; andthe said Nicholas ought to put 
that meadow in defence”—a process which would involve 
nothing more warlike than hurdles. 


There is also a Savernake Forest document’ of about the year 
1334 in which the “poor tenants” of the Barton, Manton, 
Elcot and Preshute figure as separate communities. The 
bounds of the Forest, it must be remembered, then ran along 
the Kennet and thus subjected those who lived south of it, 
from Manton to Elcot, to Forest jurisdiction, though it accorded 
them some compensatory privileges. And again, in 1275, the 
jurors of the Barton are found declaring that 


“the Rector of Pre- 
shute holds a meadow of the King’s demesne by grant of the kings of old 
which belongs to his church from a time of which no memory remains, and 
the same was common to the beasts of our Lord the King and his men and 
(the beasts) of the village of Preshute after the first mowing. And master 
Roger de la Grene, late Rector of the said church, put the said meadow in 
defence”. 


We shall find further evidence that Master Roger was a stout 
upholder of his rights, but for the moment our interest is in 
this “village” of Preshute. The Latin word, villata, should 
imply, if the clerk was using it in its proper sense, something 
larger than a villa or hamlet, but it is doubtful on the modern 
evidence if the distinction was always strictly observed, at 
least in this neighbourhood. ‘The last extract quoted, with the 
Rector it the leading role, points evidently to the fact that he 
was championing the cause of the tenants on his glebe. The 
last remnant of any glebe of Preshute was a field west of 
Manton village, which was sold by a recent vicar,’ but whether 
that formed part of the “ grant of the kings of old” we cannot 
certainly affirm. We do know, however, that most, at any 
rate, of the land near Preshute church now held by Mrs. 
Charles Maurice was originally acquired from the Dean and 
Chapter of Sarum, the impropriators, as we shall see later, of 
Preshute church and all belonging to it. It was doubtless by 
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them that the Manton field was assigned to serve, in whole or 
in part, as the vicarial glebe. 

There are some irregularities of the ground east and west of 
Preshute House, the site of the original Rectory, which may 
possibly conceal the foundations of the original “ village” 
The true name of what is now known to the college as 
“ Mabb’s”’, the field containing the grass tennis courts and the 
ill-fated pavilion, is “ Littlecrofts ’, which points to the neigh- 
bourhood, at some distant date, of several smallholders, perhaps 
the glebe-tenants of the Rectory, or at least a community 
distinct from the Barton, as the lands they held are today 
distinct from the lands of Barton Farm. 


What the name Preshute meant is not precisely known. 
Derivations have not been wanting in the days of free-lance 
etymology which, in a better instructed age, may provoke the 
pitying smile of conscious superiority: prés chdteau from its 
proximity to the Norman Castle, and even prés chute, admirable 
at least in its simplicity and needing only some convincing 
hatch among those in the water-meadows to provide its 
justification. ‘The latest expert opinion, however, as expressed 
in the Place-Name Society’s Wiltshire volume, while admitting 
that the name is not an easy one, is clear as to the first syllable, 
which is the Saxon prests i.e. priest's. For the second syllable 
it proposes a Saxon ciete, meaning cottage or cell, usually of a 
monk or anchorite. It happens that the second earliest 
occurrence of the name, in the year 1215, actually refers to an 
anchorite: “ Eva, the recluse of Preshute’”’ received from King 
John an allowance of one penny a day for life. But that is 
slender justification for establishing her in a cell which was 
called the priest’s, and we should be better advised to compare 
the name Preshute with the numerous Prescotts to be found 
north of the Thames, even if the second syllable has a slightly 
different origin. Probably it meant no more than ~ the 
parsonage”. 


At its first appearance we saw Preshute as a tithing: it has 
long ceased to be that. Modern tithings take no account, 
either of the Hundred, which is now commonly a Rural District, 
or of the frank-pledge system, whose functions are now-a-days 
largely discharged by the Police. Tithings survive only as 
divisions of rural parishes, generally representing a manor or 
at any rate one or more holdings of some extent and antiquity. 
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So they may be found sub-divided or combined under different 
ownerships or tenancies, and no one, perhaps, but lawyers 
drawing conveyances pays much attention to their boundaries. 
Nevertheless they may be valuable indications of earlier land 
units, often dating from Saxon times. For this reason it is 
proposed to deal with the tithings of Preshute parish separately 
as evidence of the different elements of which it consists. 


How many old English parishes were built out of separate 
units it would be hard to say. No work of reference seems to 
deal with the question. Dr. Grundy committed himself to the 
statement that “the old composite parishes made up of tithings, 
wherever they are found, are always in what were originally 
woodland areas”.° Three of the Upper Kennet parishes, 
Preshute, West Overton and Avebury are composite in his 
sense, and Avebury is certainly not a woodland parish. If the 
other two had their roots at one time in Savernake Forest, they 


lie very largely on the bare Upper Chalk. 


It happens that the recently published volume of our Records 
Branch (Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions, 1563, 1574—1592) 
affords some evidence for this county in Elizabethan times, 
long before Local Government Orders or ecclesiastical necessity 
had made hay of our ancient parish boundaries. The minutes 
abound in references to tithings, and with the help of the 
admirable Index I have tried to arrive at some conclusions. 
Naturally no complete survey of Wiltshire is possible from 
these records, but some 70 parishes have been examined, 
representing most areas of the county. 


First it is of interest to find that “composite parishes” in 
Grundy’s sense outnumbered the single-unit parishes by about 
two to one. This would imply, if the sample is a fair one, that 
two-thirds of the county was woodland at the time of the 
Saxon settlements, a rather surprising conclusion and greatly 
in excess of Grundy’s own estimate in the article quoted. But 
when we examine the composite parishes we are bound, on 
geological grounds and such evidence for their soils as Kelly’s 
Directory affords, to declare that nearly half of them could 
never have satisfied Grundy’s conditions. It would appear, 
then, that the origin of composite parishes is not to be so 
universally explained. But I must add that I have no better 
explanation to offer than simple convenience. 
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When we come to the several tithings of Preshute (whose 
bounds are shown by dotted lines on the accompanying map), 
it is proper to begin with Barton of Marlborough and its 
appurtenances. “the ancient demesne of our lord the King” as 
it was often called in medieval documents. There is doubtless 
a reason, if we could discover it, why the King’s Barton should 
now be known as Elcot Tithing’ after its remotest corner. We 
may regard it as a compliment, unintentional but now deserved, 
to the only one of the King’s mills in this neighbourhood whose 
wheel still turns as it turned eight hundred years ago. Of this 
“ancient demesne” before the Norman Conquest we know 
nothing, though we may guess that is was taken over from the 
Saxon Kings as Savernake Forest seems to have been. Both 
Forest and Barton remained in royal hands until the sixteenth 
century.” 


How far the medieval equivalent of Barton Farm extended 
eastwards along the south side of the Kennet we may perhaps 
infer from a document of the year 1234,° which deals with St. 
Margaret’s Priory and speaks of the field now called Van 
Diemen’s, the allotments behind the Police Station, as “the 
King’s arable land”. East of St. Margaret’s came the districts 
known to the reeves of the Barton as Newbury Street, 
Flexborough (a name now lost), Elcot and Isbury (covering, 
perhaps, the Hospital site and the Town cricket ground). All 
these holdings, except St. Margaret’s, paid rent to the Barton, 
which is evidence that they belonged to the “ ancient demesne”. 

Though Marlborough Castle was built on Barton land and 
barred for eight hundred years the westward advance of 
Marlborough, the town’s eastward encroachments upon the 
royal manor began at an early date. Sometime in the twelfth 
century an area called Newland,” lying beyond Blowhorn 
Street, was absorbed into the town, doubtless to the profit of 
the King. This, of course, was part of Preshute parish, but it 
lay adjacent to St. Mary’s, whose Vicar seems to have come to 
an understanding with the Rector of Preshute whereby, in 
return for half the tithes accruing, he made himself responsible 
for the spiritual needs of the new suburb. This arrangement, 
however, proved less acceptable to a later Rector, our 
acquaintance Roger de la Grene, who claimed both the half- 
tithes and the spiritual jurisdiction which a predecessor had 
foregone. 
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We have the decree of the Bishop of Salisbury” by which 
the dispute was settled in 1252. All the tithes, both greater 
and lesser, should belong, as of right, to the Rector of Preshute, 
and the dwellers in Newland should attend the services and 
make their oblations at that church. Butso long as Robert, the 
present Vicar, remained at St. Mary’s, he should receive in com- 
pensation forty shillings a year from Preshute, and after his 
departure the Rectors of Preshute in perpetuity should meet 
the charge of twenty shillings a year which the Vicars of St. 
Mary’s, admittedly poor and overburdened, had hitherto been 
required to pay for a candle burning in Sarum choir. Whether 
the Rectors of Preshute and the Salisbury candle were 
extinguished at the same time has not been ascertained. The 
Rectors, at any rate, were replaced by Vicars from the year 
1329. Bishop Roger de Mortival had appropriated the church 
of Preshute in 1322 for the support of the Cathedral choristers, 
and so it passed to the Dean and Chapter. 


The equity of his predecessor’s decision regarding Newland 
may be approved, though in the matter of strict justice Roger 
the Rector doubtless felt himself aggrieved. Nor was the 
judgment received with any enthusiasm by the people of New- 
land. Hitherto they had worshipped at the church across 
the Green, a bow-shot from their own doors: henceforth they 
must go the best part of a mile further for all the services and 
ceremonies which for the God-fearing were obligatory. But 
not for long. Two years after the Bishop had made his pro- 
nouncement another document” appeared, announcing to all 
the sons of Mother Church, in the name of the eight principal 
burgesses and all the householders of Newland, that they had 
built a chapel in honour of St. Martin the Confessor and under- 
taken to find forty shillings yearly for the maintenance of its 
chaplain, they and their heirs after them. This they did with 
the approval of the Rector of Preshute and moreover submitted 
themselves to the rule and discipline of the Bishop should they 
at any time fail in their undertaking. 


This enterprise, though it pledged generations yet unborn, 
was certainly successful. Preshute and its chapel figure in the 
assessments for Feudal Aids in 1428—and we note with some 
curiosity that the Dean of Sarum is still receiving twenty 
shillings a year from the income of the parish. When John 
Leland, King’s Antiquary to Henry VIII—an office never filled 
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again—came in his Itinerary to Marlborough, he entered the 
town from the east and noted a chapel of St. Martin there.” 
The date was about 1540. That it possessed bells appears from 
a case in the Mayor’s court fifteen years earlier, when a man 
was examined wherefore he had struck the bells of St. Martin 
on a Saturday night and could give no other reason save that 
he was then and there drunk.“ We also know that it had 
churchwardens in the course of the same century, so that it is 
scarcely surprising to find mention of a parish of St. Martin’s 


in 1548. 


By grant of Henry III in the year 1229 a fair” had been held 
yearly in Newland Street on the eve and feastday of St. Martin 
and the two days following, which throws light on the dedication 
of the chapel twenty-five years later. That fair was still an 
annual event as late as 1692, but of St. Martin’s Chapel there is 
no word after 1650, and then the reference to the © tythes, 
oblacions and all other profitts to the Chappell of St. Martin’s 
and new Lands” reads like a dim memory of 1254 conveyed to 
the Lambeth Commissioners’ who made the Church Survey four 
hundred years later. It seems more probable that by 1565 at 
latest,’ St. Martin’s must have been merged in St. Mary’s. The 
church or chapel of the Confessor has left no trace, or perhaps 
it should be said, no certain trace. There is a yew tree where 
the graveyard may have been, but even two hundred years 
would be an excessive estimate of itsage. “ Bones” have been 
dug up in the past—presumably human bones—and below 
ground-level at the eastern end of Lansdowne Place there is 
reported to lie some part of a solid platform suggesting a 
possible floor of the actual chapel. Finally, a search among 
the stones of the wall at the lower end of Coldharbour, made 
while this page was being written, revealed a moulded block, 
grooved for glass which may have belonged to one of the 
chapel windows, and another fragment of more doubtful use. 


There were other religious establishments within the King’s 
demesne of the Barton, but since they had no direct relation-to 
Preshute parish, they must be briefly dismissed. Chief among 
them was St Margaret’s Priory, whose name, like that of St. 
Martin’s, survives as a quarter of the modern town. A house 
of the Order of Sempringham or the Gilbertines, it was founded 
by King John south of the river. The Prior of St. Margaret’s 
had the proceeds of a fair held in Newbury Street, now the 
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London Road, on St. Margaret’s day. That fair was held as 
late as 1553, when the profits went to the Prior’s lay successor.” 
The Hospital of St. Thomas of Canterbury, sometimes referred 
to as ‘ the house of the lepers outside Marlborough ”’,” probably 
stood near the confines of St. Martin’s south of the Ramsbury 
Road on the site of what was known till recently as the Pest- 
house. (That name, however, has been changed, quite literally, 
by a stroke of the pen.) The Hospital was founded in the time 
of Henry III and, falling on evil days, was annexed to St. 
Margaret’s in 1393. There were also, as appears trom the 
records, three chapels in the Castle”: one in the tower on the 
Mound, dedicated to St. Leonard, and two others in the base- 
court, now called the Wilderness: the King’s Chapel of St. 
Nicholas, and the Queen’s Chapel, apparently of St. Mary. It 
is from St. Nicholas’s, to which alone there are records of the 
appointment of chaplains, that the font in Preshute Church is 
credibly supposed to have come. 


The two northern tithings of Preshute lay on the downs, 
each with a frontage to the Ridgeway for a part of its course. 
Both are described in the Hundred Rolls as belonging to the 
King’s ancient demesne. The outermost was Langdon Wyke 
(originally it appears to have been Langdon and Wyke), which 
covered the lands of Wick Farm. For a long period it was 
held by Stanley Abbey. The “long down” from which it took 
its name seems to be that on the north boundary of the parish 
in the fold of which lies Preshute Down. Whether that name 
implies any ancient connection with the lost community of 
Preshute, or merely serves as a reminder that the parish 
extends so far to the north, we do not know, though we may 
think that four miles is a long distance to separate a village 
from its sheep pasture. But it might have belonged to the glebe. 


Temple Ruckley tithing was held of the King by the great 
Marshall family, who established on part of it a Preceptory of 
Knights Templars in 1156." Their name is preserved in that 
of Temple Farm and in the mysterious sarsen basin which 
passes, quite improbably, for “the Templars’ Bath”, a name 
that must have been given it in jest. Like the rest of the 
Templars’ property in this country, the holding was made over, 
on their suppression in the early fourteenth century, to the 
Knights Hospitallers. Under the name of Sharphill a rent was 
received for it by the reeve of the Barton in 1447 from the 
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Master of the Temple, a title that might surprise us if we did 
not remember what had happened, “ Sharphill” is probably a 
mistake for “Sheephill” by which the holding was earlier 
known. The reference must be to the steep slope just north 
of Temple Farm, now called Rough Hill. 


Of the Templars was held a “vill” of Manton as of “the 
honour of Wallingford”. Except that this affiliation identifies 
it with the Domesday manor of Manetune, part of the lands of 
Milo Crispin, we know little about it. Its Saxon owner had 
been Wigod,” whose helpfulness, when the Conqueror arrived 
at Wallingford from Hastings, did much to restore his own 
fortunes. In 1275 the jurors of the Barton, whose veredictum 
has already furnished us with some valuable information, make 
it clear that the tithing of Manton of the honour of Wallingford 
is to be distinguished from the King’s tithing of Manton. We 
know also from the same source that water-meadows as far 
west as Broadstone Mead,” a name which is still found on the 
Clatford boundary beyond Plough Cottage,” were rented of the 
King, and in the economy of that day, as of this, water-meadows 
imply arable land behind them in the same hands. How then 
was modern Manton divided between the two tithings? It is 
unfortunate that no one seems to have shown any curiosity 
about Manton’s early history. . Aubrey’s account of North 
Wilts makes no mention. of it, and Canon Jackson’s ample 
commentary therefore passes it by. There is not a reference 
to Manton in all the volumes of the Wiltshire Magazine save 
as the site of prehistoric remains or the stamping-ground of 
modern race-horses. We are forced, then, to rely on the 
slender evidence to hand, though somewhere, in muniment 
rooms or lawyers’ offices or an unexplored corner of the Public 
Record Office, the facts are no doubt waiting. 


The Templars’ tenant at Manton in 1258 was Agnes de St. 
Maur. The name of Hugh de Dovre has already occurred in this 
account as the landlord of one Nicholas de Barbeflet” in 
respect of a Manton meadow in 1275. ‘This same Hugh, as.we 
learn elsewhere, was also holding land in Mildenhall as of the 
honour of Wallingford and we know further that the Templars 
likewise held land in Mildenhall.” It seems not unreasonable 
to infer that Hugh had become their tenant in both places and 
that he had succeeded Agnes, by inheritance or otherwise, in 
Manton. The Wallingford relation in each case strongly 
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suggests it. We remember also those “povre tenauntz de 
nostre seigneur le Roy de Mantonn ” who appealed (in Anglo- 
Norman) against the high-handed acts of “* Henri Sturmy, chief 
gardeyn de la dite Foreste’”’ about the year 1334. These tenants 
of the King south of the river seem to establish his tithing 
mainly on that side and to show that certain common fields of 
Manton, which extended nearly to Manton Copse, were his 
fields. But there is a North field across the river which could 
only be so described in relation to the South and West fields 
south of it, and seems to complete a three-field system. Little 
more can be said: the King’s manor has long been sub-divided. 

But where are we to place the other tithing, which included 
the “ vill’ held by Agnes de St. Maur and later, supposedly, by 
Hugh de Dovre? Since it was held immediately of the 
Templars, it probably adjoined their land in Temple Ruckley. 
Agnes’s rent, at her death in 1258, was only sixteen shillings, 
and Milo Crispin’s Manton, later “ of the honour of Walling- 
ford’, had paid geld on three pounds in 1086, so she can hardly 
have held very much of it. The reference to Hugh’s meadow 
quoted above shows that their land reached the river, and we 
may guess that the bulk of it lay in Windmill Hedge Field, east 
of the road to Manton Down. This gives a total of one 
hundred acres and more, quite enough for a rent of sixteen 
shillings, though small, perhaps, for a “ vill”.” The rest of the 
tithing, no doubt, remained in the Templars’ own hands. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that the details of Milo 
Crispin’s manor as given in Domesday would throw some light 
on the question; but Domesday was not compiled for that 
purpose. The King’s manor is not mentioned there, since, like 
the Barton, it paid no geld. All that can be said is that Milo’s 
manor was inferior to its neighbour, Clatford, in every 
particular except its arable acreage, and that its assessment was 
considerably smaller. 


There is no record of any medieval church or chapel in either 
Manton. Contiguity and a common allegiance perhaps 
accounts for this on the King’s land, whose men may always 
have looked to Preshute for their spiritual needs. A similar 
cause may possibly have operated in the other case and led the 
Templars and their tenants to worship at one altar. No trace 
or mention survives of a chapel at Temple, but it can hardly be 
supposed that the Preceptory lacked something of the kind. 
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It may be because both were the King’s land that the 
boundary of his tithing intertwines so remarkably with that of 
his forest. From what was known as Broad Corner,” a still 
recognisable feature at the end of Granham Down, it skirts the 
fields of Granham Farm and the earlier, larger limits of Manton 
Copse, turns by way of the chalk pit along the road to Marl- 
borough, doubles back from Granham cottages and finally 
extends a narrow corridor between the Great Park” and the 
road as far as Clench Common” with the evident purpose of 
sharing its privileges. Those privileges had long ceased to 
exist before the Forestry Commission rendered them impossible. 
Indeed this Manton corridor is the only evidence, except the 
name, that rights of common ever existed there. Manton 
Copse is the remnant of a larger woodland taken into the 
King’s land “ for waste’”’ in the thirteenth century, its Manton 
tenant having failed to replant the timber he had cut down. 
Thus it became part of Savernake Forest again and so remained, 
not only after the great disafforestation of 1330 but in theory, 
as the parish boundary proclaims, until the present day. 


Last we come to Clatford, the westernmost of the Preshute 
tithings and, as we have seen, entered, like part of Manton, in 
Domesday Book. At that date, as into living memory, it 
possessed a mill on the river, the rent of which, twenty 
shillings, represented a fifth of the annual value of the manor. 
Its 360 acres of woodland showed its neighbourhood to the 
clays of the West Woods. The tithing runs from Totterdown 
in the north to Wansdyke where that earthwork crosses the 
southern Clatford Bottom. That there should be two bottoms 
so named, the other, containing the Devil’s Den, being north 
of the river, is most unusual. Curiously enough, Clatford Park, 
the formerly extra-parochial remnant of the old Savernake, is 
now included in Fyfield parish. 


The manor of Clatford passed at the Conquest to Ralph de 
Mortimer, whose father founded the Priory of St. Victor-en- 
Caux near Rouen. Canon Jackson has given us to understand 
that Ralph, in filial piety, proceeded to establish a cell of that 
Priory at Clatfield, but there is reason to doubt this. We 
know that it was a Mortimer of the time of Henry II (not 
Henry III as stated in “ Domesday for Wiltshire” by Canon 
Jones) who gave the Manor of Clatfield to St. Victor, and a 
religious community in the Middle Ages without land to 
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provide its subsistence is unreasonable. Alien priories, more- 
Over, were intended not merely to be self-supporting but to 
contribute to the needs of the mother house. We must 
suppose that the manor and priory of Clatford were both the 
property of St. Victor from the same date.” A manor at 
Hullavington, which also housed a cell of St. Victor, was given 
to the Norman priory by the same Mortimer, and Clatford and 
Hullavington appeared to have been administered in common 
by clerics who at first were called Priors of Hullavington but 
later Priors of Clatford. 


The Clatford “cell”? seems normally to have held two 
brethren only, one of whom was not in orders and acted, pre- 
sumably, as the reeve of the manor, the proceeds being 
remitted to Normandy. It was this undesirable succour of the 
enemy which caused Clatford to be taken more than once into 
the King’s hands in the course of the Hundred Years War. 
But, with due safeguards against the transfer of the revenue to 
France, the Prior was usually left to administer the affairs of 
the property until the suppression of alien priories by King 
Henry V in 1414. In 1440 his son founded Eton College and 
endowed it with the lands of a number of these houses, among 
them Hullavington and Clatiord. 

We know that Clatford had a chapel” because in 1443 a 
Marlborough man named Wodeford removed a stone from the 
front of its altar and tookit home. Its value,as sworn in court, 
was forty pence, which implies in those days something more, 
we must suppose, than a plain block of ashlar ; that the purloiner 
removed it without serious interference suggests a neglected, 
if not a ruined, chapel. It was nearly thirty years since its 
Norman guardians had departed, and Eton’s supervision may 
well have been imperfect, with all its acquisitions to provide 
for and its own constitution still to organise. But John 
Wodeford, calling perhaps to mind stories of the good times 
in the last century when Marlborough Castle was falling to 
pieces, may even have thought his action justifiable, for on that 
occasion the Rector of St. Peter’s himself led the pilfering, the 
details of which are recorded in a later note.” 


The departure of the brethren of St. Victor might be 
expected to leave the manor without benefit of clergy. Buta 
rural community would be in no position to imitate the example 
of the burghers of St. Martin’s a couple of centuries earlier. 
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Fyfield Church was only half a mile away: Preshute three times 
as far. Whether the people of Clatford turned east or west 
we do not know. In the Church Survey of 1650 it was 
recommended that “Clatford, a hamlet in the parish of 
Preshute, be united to Fyfield ’’, which was to become a parish 
distinct from Overton, with which from time immemorial it has 
been conjoined. Geographically it seems a good idea, even if 
it did originate from Cromwell’s Parliament, but Preshute was 
a poor parish already, and the idea went nofurther. The Dean 
and choristers of Sarum were involved. 

Clatford Park, long since disparked, has been mentioned as 
at one time extra-parochial. Such areas, of which Savernake 
itself long remained the largest local example, depended on 
neighbouring parishes for their ministrations. Thus, before 
the erection of the two Savernake parishes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Preshute made itself responsible for the 
Forest as far as Braydon (otherwise Fair Bough or New Pond) 
Bottom. ‘The initials still decipherable on the Amity Oak near 
Puthall Gate show that the rest of the Forest was divided 
between Mildenhall, Little Bedwyn and Burbage, whose 
responsibilities met at that point. 

This account begins to over-step its limits, yet one more fact 
may prove of interest. The boundary between Preshute and 
St. Peter’s crosses the Court of Marlborough College in such a 
manner as to leave a corner of the Old, or ‘C’, House and 
only the chancel of the College Chapel in St. Peter’s. When C 
House was the Castle Inn its situation was turned at least on 
one occasion to account. In the parish chest of St. Mary’s 
Church is a document which shows the landlord, James White, 
transferring the sleeping-quarters of an under-gardener from 
the west wing to the east during the single year of his employ- 
ment. This was done to prevent his obtaining a settlement in 
either parish with a possible claim on its poor-rate. The 
peculiar siting of the Chapel was not the original intention of 
its builders. The Lord Ailesbury of the day, who was still, in 
1848, the landlord of the College, would not permit the Chapel 
to stand where the Council wished to put it, and later 
generations may be grateful for his firmness.” 
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NOTES. 

' “ Place-names of Wiltshire ” (E.P.N.S., 1939). 

2 “ Charters illustrating the history of Salisbury (12th and 13th centuries)”, 
Rolls Series, s.d. April 15th, 1223. 

Se lundred Rolls *?,-1275. 

4 P.R.O. Anc. Petitions, File 63. 

®> Information of the Rev. P. May, Rector. 

6“ Ancient Woodlands of Wiltshire” (W.A.M., xlviii,542n). He quotes 
some Hampshire examples and gives his reasons in the text. 

7 So named in the Tithe Map. 

8 They passed to the Duke of Somerset in the reign of Edward VI. 

® Close Roll of that year, Jan. 17th. Reeves of the Barton: many of their 
returns survive among the Ministers’ Accounts, e.g. Bundle 724, no. 11, 803 
(P.R.O.). 

10 The first reference I have traced is among the Placita of Rich. I (Borough 
Library) : ‘de uno messuagio in Nova La..d.. ” (original defaced). That 
messuage was held by the Prior of Bradenstoke. 

11 “Charters”’, etc. (as above), sub anno. 

12 Op. cit. sub anno. 

13 See Jackson, ‘* Ancient Chapels in Co. Wilts” (W/.A.M., x, 295). A.R. 
Stedman: Hist. of Marl. Gram Sch. 96. Canon Wordsworth says (W.A.M., 
xxxvi, 580) that in 1545 within the memory of the older inhabitants “ one of 
the friars” had served as incumbent of St. Martin’s, but he does not give his 
authority and leaves us to guess that he referred to the Carmelite friars of 
the High St. Priory. See also Marl. Coll. N.H.S. Report 42 (1894). 

14 The court evidence is quoted by R. W. Merriman, W.A.M.., xix, 76. 

16 Charter Rolls, Feb. 14th, 1229,and Marlborough Chamberlain’s Accounts. 
for 1692. The latest reference, preserved in the Town Hall, Marlborough, 
notifies the change of date for the fair from 11th to 22nd Nov., 1752. 

16 See **Church Survey in Wilts”, W.A.M., xli, 114. 

17 A lease of 1565 mentions“ a plott of ground sometyme the churcheyarde 
of St. Martyns” (W.A.M., xxxviili, 36). 

18 Rights assigned to Daniel family at the dissolution of the Priory (W.AM.., 
xlv, 464. and see Borough Chamberlain’s accounts for 1604, when six 
warders were on duty on St. Margaret’s Day, apparently to keep order at the 
fain) 

19 Many references, e.g. Pat. Rolls Nov. 21st, 1267. 

20 See Marl. Coll. N.H.S. Report No. 82 (1933), “ Castellum Merleberge”’, 
where all the references are listed. 

21 See W.A.M., x, 301. Jackson there places them in Rockley in Ogbourne 
St. Andrew parish, but lengthy research into the history of Rockley failed to 
disclose any Templars on that side of the parish boundary. 

24 See Domesday for Wilts, Jones’s note on p. 91. 

23 Ministers’ accounts, Barton of Marlborough. 

24 Once known as Pinehurst and so on some maps. 

25 This family, whose name Waylen (Hist. of Marl.) interprets as ‘‘ Flowing 
Beard”, but this annotator connects with Barbefle, now Barfleur, in 
~ Normandy, was of some standing in the neighbourhood. They held the 
Portmill from the days of John and Manton Copse, or woodland near it, till 
the King intervened as mentioned in the text. 
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26 From the account of that village in Jackson’s Wiltshire Collections. 

27 T.P.M. Hen. III—Ed. II (W.A.S., 1908). She is credited with one hide 
in Manton, and land at this date, as various entries in the Barton records 
show, was let at about 2d. an acre. 

38 Tithe Map and much earlier. 

2 That part of Savernake Forest which lies between its present boundary 
and the road to Wootton Rivers. On all larger scale O.S. maps “ Overton 
Heath” has strayed, owing to the misreading of some surveyor’s note, from 
its proper area between Clatford Park and the Pewsey Road. The Air 
Ministry, misled by the maps, used the name for its landing ground between 
Levett’s and Batt’s Farms, east of Clench Common. 

80 In 1491 (Duchy of Lanc., Forest Proceedings, III, 34) John Seymour, 
Warden of the Forest, claimed the right to one penny for every beast grazing 
in that area, apparently as an agistment fee. But his claims were often 
150 years out of date and the land may have become commonable to Preshute 
(Manton) and Wootton Rivers (East Wick). But, as the name shows, other 
interests are involved, and the point remains obscure. 

81 These corrections of Jones (Domesday for Wilts) and Jackson (Chapels 
of Wilts) and much of the information about the Priory were kindly 
supplied by Mr. Noel Blakiston of the Record Office, who is working on 
the religious houses of Wilts for the forthcoming V.C.H. 

82 See Jackson, W.A.M.., x, 270. 

33 Hist. of Marl. Coll. (1924), p. 47. An inquisition into the state of Marl- 
borough Castle was entered among the I.P.M’s of 15 Richard II but instituted 
two years earlier (May 18th, 1390). The findings appear on an attached 
roll, often very illegible but amply substantiating the charge in the text. 

Nicholas Halle, Rector of St. Peter’s, now defunct, had been appointed in 
1372 to supervise certain extensive repairs on the Castle, in the course of, or 
perhaps instead of, which he had used his opportunities to appropriate 
building material for the completion of three houses of his own. Two of 
them stood at a place called Hamondes Corner, the third on a road leading 
to the Barton from some illegible direction. The following quantities of 
new materials (apart from thefts of old) are specified :— 

Timber valued at £1 6s. 8d. 

20,000 shingles valued at £5 6d. 8d. 

1,000 slates valued at 6s. 8d. 

nearly 30 tons of lead valued at £6 Os. Od. 
making a total, very considerable for those days, of £13—enough, at least, to 
excuse, perhaps, John Wodeford’s poor forty-pennyworth of indiscretion at 
Clatford. 


84 Information of Mr. L. Warwick James. 


I am indebted to Mr. E. G. H. Kempson for tracing several of these 
references and correcting others. 
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A BEAKER INTERMENT AT BECKHAMPTON. 
By W. E. V. YOUNG. 


In breaking up the virgin down immediately west of the 
Grange at Beckhampton in March, 1948, farm hands employed 
by Messrs. Butler Bros. of Manor Farm, Little Avebury, came 
upon a large flat sarsen buried just beneath the surface in the 
course of their tractor ploughing. As it came in the way, and 
indeed had already caused damage to the ploughshares, it was 
dragged out and deposited at the far end of the new field. 
Immediately afterwards, Mr. P. Layley, the farm bailiff, noticed 
that the chalk and earth beneath appeared to have suffered a 

| previous disturbance, and was good enough to draw the 
| writer's attention to it. Had it not been for Mr. Layley’s keen 
| observation and the prompt action he took in reporting the 
matter, the interesting discovery which is the subject of this 
| article might never have been made. To him therefore the 
whole credit for the discovery is due. I am also deeply 
indebted to Messrs. Butler Bros., the owners of the land in 
question, for giving me permission to excavate. With their 
consent, the finds resulting from it have been placed in the 
Avebury Museum. 


| oo ok 


Fig. 1. Plan showing position of beaker grave in relation to barrow. 
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The site (see plan, Fig. 1), is 38 yards E.S.E. of a very low 
round barrow—Avebury 19 of Goddard’s list—its geographical 
co-ordinates being lat. 51° 25’ 16.5’, long. 1° 53’ W. (National 
Grid Reference 41/06.—813916). This barrow was opened in 
1849 by Dean Merewether, who briefly records that—' near 
the centre, and at about the level of the surrounding down, 
was a shallow cist, containing black earth and a very few burnt 
bones. Near the top were two small pieces of good Samian 
ware 4} 

In view of the fact that the spot might eventually have 
become obliterated altogether by cultivation, it was deemed 
advisable to carry out the excavation straight away. This 
disclosed a circular grave, 3.5 ft. in depth below turf and 2.7 ft 
below the level of the surrounding undisturbed chalk ; diameter 
at: the top 3.8 ft. N. and/S. and 34 tt. E. and W.: diameter 
at the bottom 2.5 it. N. and S:and.3 ft E: and Wi. Pine chalk 
sides were fairly regular and almost vertical, except on the 
north, where there was a slight undercutting towards the 
bottom, which was flat. The upper portion of the filling, where 
the sarsen had previously rested, had been pressed down by 
its weight to a depth of 0.6 ft. below normal chalk level, and 
from Mr. Layley’s description of its former position, as well as 
my own observation of the depression it had made, it was quite 
clear that the flat stone had not completely covered the top of 
the grave, one end of it having sunk into the filling on the 
north, while the other end overlapped the top edge of the 
grave on the south, so that it lay at an inclined position when 
first uncovered. The sarsen was of the tabular kind and of 
polygonal form, its maximum measurements being 3.5ft. x3.3 ft. 
and 1 ft. in thickness. There were no indications of a mound 
above the spot, while examination of the area around it and 
also beyond the limits of a possible ditch, which was facilitated 
by the ploughing then in progress, rules out any suggestion that 
a barrow had ever existed here, the normal depth of the surface 
humus down to the undisturbed chalk being met with through- 
out. 


The filling in the upper part of the grave consisted of a 
mixture of loose chalk rubble and soft earth containing a small 
proportion of grey ash with tiny flecks of charcoal in it; below 


1 Proceedings of the Archeological Institute (Salisbury Volume), p. 99. 
No. 19. 
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it was pure chalk rubble, with a thin layer of earth containing 
a sprinkling of fine charcoal on the solid chalk bottom. A 
small horseshoe scraper was found at a depth of 0.6 ft. below 
the undisturbed chalk level, and at a depth of 1.8 ft. occurred 
a sherd of beaker ware (described below) and four flint flakes. 


A few whole and also broken bones of ox were found inter- 
spersed amongst the filling, including both the upper and lower 
jaws. The latter were lying together close to the side of the 
grave on the north at a depth of 1.5 ft., and just above the skull 
of the child which was eventually uncovered beneath. All the 
bones belonged to a very young animal, and for the most part 
were in a crushed and very friable condition, especially the jaw 
bones, which came just below the spot where the end of the 
sarsen had rested. The only other animal bones present were 
those of a vole, which were found at the bottom of the grave. 


The grave contained the remains of a child of about five 
years of age. The skeleton lay on its back, with the head to 
the north and feet pointing south. Both shoulder blades, and 
also both sides of the pelvis lay flat on the undisturbed chalk, 
while the knees had been drawn up and forced back upon the 
body to such an extent that the lower leg bones lay one on each 
side of the femur in each case, the six bones appearing in line 
with the body and lying parallel with each other. Granting 
that the weight of the heavy sarsen which had sunk into the 
grave filling above might have been partly responsible for this 
acute flexing of the knees, yet one cannot help thinking that 
the body must have been tightly bound with wrapping of some 
kind at the time of burial, to have kept the leg bones in such a 
position while gradual settlement took place. The small bones 
of the feet had for the greater part disintegrated altogether, 
but a dark outline showed both feet as lying flat and in line 
with the leg bones. The head was turned over on its left side, 
facing east, the thin skull being very badly crushed. It had also 
suffered a considerable degree of warping as a result of pressure 
caused by the filling and the superimposed stone above. The 
forearms were crossed above the breast, with left wrist over 
the right, the elbows being close to the sides. 


By the side of the left shoulder was a beaker. The latter lay 
inclined on its side and strangely enough perhaps, with its 
mouth pointing away from the child’s face, towards the east. 
The base of it stood on edge, leaning towards, but not quite 
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touching, the front portion of the lower jaw, the whole of the 
sides having broken away from it when the body of the vessel 
collapsed under the weight of the filling. A small quantity of 
excavated chalk occurred underneath the rim and neck. This 
had apparently been put there to support the vessel at this point, 
but none occurred beneath the base and remaining fragments, 
which rested on the solid chalk bottom. There are two holes 
close together in the widest part of the body, where a couple 
of large chips had been knocked off the side of the beaker at 
some time. Each fractured area measures approximately 
lin. x 1 in. in diameter, and they are about half-an-inch apart 
(side by side, not one above the other), but the actual holes in 
the centre of these areas are considerably smaller and of irregular 
shape, being + in. x % in., and 1 in. x 3 in. respectively. The 
holes were observed to be uppermost as the vessel lay in the 
grave, while the original chips which had broken away were 
missing altogether. They are definitely old fractures, however, 
the edges of the holes, as well as the broken surfaces around 
them, having become much worn and rounded. It is quite 
clear therefore that the vessel had suffered this particular 
damage some time before the burial took place, and the reason 
for its having been deliberately laid inclined on its side in the 
grave, with the holes uppermost, becomes apparent if one 
assumes that it held a liquid of some kind at the time. 


On the other side of the skeleton and in direct association 
with it was a large flat piece of chalk (described below) 
bearing on its upper surface a series of deep, widely spaced 
grooves. This lay almost touching the right shoulder of the 
child. That it had been purposely placed there as part of the 
grave offerings seems clear from the fact that, while elsewhere 
around the skeleton occurred the thin layer of earth and fine 
charcoal, this layer did not extend beneath the carved object, 
which actually rested on the clean chalk floor of the grave, 
there being no vestige of any earth lying between. 


The remaining associated finds consisted of two small flint 
flakes, which were found lying on the bottom of the grave, one 
beneath the right and the other beneath the left pelvis. From 
the position in which they were found it would appear that 
these flakes had been carefully placed under the body of the 
child at the time of burial, rather than thrown into the open 
grave by chance. The flakes are only slightly patinated, being 


Plate III. The Beckhampton beaker (actual size). 
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light grey in colour, unlike those found higher up in the grave 
filling, which are of a deeper, white patination. 

In passing it might be mentioned that before the ploughing 
had reached this particular strip, several well defined circular 
depressions were observed in the area lying between the grave 
and the nearby barrow, which may indicate pits belonging to a 
prehistoric, or Romano-British habitation site. The possibility 
must not be overlooked, however, that these depressions may, 
on the other hand, mark the position of graves of the same 
kind, from which the covering stones had been removed 
during an earlier ploughing of the down. 


THE BEAKER 

The beaker, which proved, when reconstructed, to be 5% in. 
high, 44 in. in diameter at the mouth and 23 in. at the base, is 
of fine buff-coloured ware containing very little grit in its com- 
position, the exterior surface being well tooled and exhibiting 
in places an exceptionally high degree of polish. It is not quite 
uniform in shape, the body of it having sagged a little to one side 
in the making, with the result that the wall is slightly less rounded 
in profile on one side than it is onthe other. Atthesame time 
it appears to be a perfectly good example of the B. I. form. 

A feature which calls for special attention, however, is the 
inclusion in its zonal decoration of an unusual checkered 
pattern running round the lower part of the vessel, consisting 
of two bands of alternate plain and ornamented squares, 
separated by horizontal rows in notched technique. The 
ornamented squares are formed by a series of seven or eight, 
and in one instance nine, vertical lines of fine notch marks 
with equal plain spaces between the upper and lower horizontal 
rows, the plain spaces being counterchanged on the bands. 
So far I have only been able to find two other beakers bearing 
a similar kind of ornament, both of which have been noted and 
illustrated by Abercromby, and even in these two instances 
there is a slight variation in the actual form. The first is an A 
beaker from Rudstone, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which 
bears a pattern of alternate plain and decorated oblongs counter- 
changed on the bands, the decoration consisting of closely 
spaced vertical lines of notches.” The second is an AB variant 
from Worlington, Suffolk, which has the same alternate 
pattern, but in this case, instead of plain and decorated oblongs, 


2 Abercromby, Vol. I. Plate XII. Fig. 128. 
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it consists of upright panels, the alternate panels being hatched 
with horizontal lines of notch marks, which are counterchanged 
on the bands.* 

In recording these parallels, one must express some surprise 
at the apparent fusion, in technical and artistic detail, of the A 
and B cultures. It will be noted, too, that the three examples 
just mentioned occur in widely separated regions of England, 
which makes the connection all the more remarkable. 
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Fig. 3. (Block kindly supplied by the author). 
8 Abercromby, Vol.I. Plate IX. Fig. 70. 
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With regard to the notched line ornament on the beaker 
under review, a very definite clue is provided in certain of the 
_ detail to show how these lines were made. As already 
mentioned, the ornamented squares in the checkered pattern 
are formed by a number of vertical lines of fine notch marks 
appearing side by side. These lines, which measure # in. 
(9mm.) in height, are perfectly uniform throughout as regards 
the number and the spacing of the notches, and it will be seen 
in the photograph (Plate III), that each line terminates—at the 
top only—with a short, but very short slash or incision, as if 
made with the end of a knife blade. (These will be seen more 
clearly in the accompanying drawing). This shows in the first 
place that each individual line must have been impressed with 
a single tool, and secondly that only a sharp flint flake could 
have been responsible for the terminating slash beyond the fine 
indents. Experiments were therefore carried out with a view 
of trying to discover what kind of a tool could have been used, 
by pressing the edge of a serrated flake on soft clay and noting 
the results. The first attempts met with little success, as a 
thin flake failed to produce the desired effect. Finally a thick 
flake was struck having a high dorsal ridge extending down 
from the bulbar end, which resulted in a short chisel-like edge 
on one side, the latter being slightly curved at the thinner end. 
The chisel-shaped edge was then notched from alternate sides 
to the required number of teeth, leaving a short portion at the 
curved end of the flake untouched in order to produce the 
desired slash at this point. This, pressed into the clay, leaves 


FIG. 4. 
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an impression which is absolutely identical with the vertical 
notched lines on the beaker, the slightly curved end of the 
flake producing just the right effect of the tiny sharp slash at 
the top (see fig. 4). 


Above the checkered pattern there is a zone of chevron 
ornament running round the vessel, consisting of three triple 
zig-zag lines of notch marks. Here the same tell-tale slash 
invariably appears at the end of each half-section of chevron, 
where the line changes direction, and it is interesting to find 
that the length of these half-sections equals the height of the 
vertical lines filling the alternate squares in the checkered 
pattern below. But at the same time there is a marked 
difference in the actual detail, the notched indents in the 
chevrons being much larger, and appearing rather more like 
square punch marks. It was found, however, that this variation 
can be attained with the same tool, for by holding the notched 
flake between the forefinger and thumb at an inclined angle 
instead of upright, and making a slight combing pressure with 
its edge on the clay, an impression is left which gives this 
square punch mark effect exactly as in the original. 


There are eight alternate plain and ornamented cordons 
below the rim, with corresponding grooves between, the 
ornamentation being carried out in a series of fine oblique 
slashes. The grooves, which are about 2 mm. in width, are for 
the greater part plain and fairly smooth at the edges, but here 
and there the notched edge of the flake had been pressed into 
them after they had been formed, evidently for the purpose of 
touching up and smoothing the edges of the decorated cordons, 
which would naturally have become ragged as a result of the 
cutting of the closely spaced oblique slashes on them. That 
the latter had been done with the sharp end of the notched 
flake seems clear from the fact that in one or two places notch 
marks have actually intruded into the slashes. 


The rim is ornamented by a double row of notch marks, 
evidently made by holding the tool aslant and pressing two of 
the teeth at a time on it, since, while they run in pairs, the 
notch at the top of each pair is not directly above, but lies at 
an oblique angle with its opposite number in the lower row. 
These notches again are the same distance apart in the pairs as 
they are elsewhere in the decoration, but, as in the chevron 
ornament, there is a slight variation in the detail, determined 
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this time, however, by the rounded edge of the rim against which 
the notched flake was pressed. It will be observed too that 
they continue the alternating direction followed by the oblique 
slashes on the decorated cordons below. 


Few of these tell-tale slashes are to be seen in the horizontal 
lines of notches running round the beaker, nor would one 
expect to find them here to any extent, since the curve of the 
vessel in this direction is just opposite that of the sharp end of 
the flake, which would therefore not be likely to come into 
contact with the surface while the notches behind were being 
applied. However, they do appear at the point where each 
line eventually joins up on one side of the vessel, where there 
is a slight, but very distinct overlap in each case. The lines 
do not run at a uniform level throughout, being formed in a 
series of short, straight sections, and wherever a correction 
became necessary the slight change in level is always abrupt. 
This together with the fact that the notches which form them 
are of the same character as the rest affords sufficient proof 
that the same tool had again been responsible. 


There is ample evidence therefore to show that the whole of 
the ornamentation on this beaker, with the sole exception of 
the grooves, had been impressed with a single and very easily 
fashioned flint tool such as I have described. It may be added 
that experiments were also carried out with bone and wood in 
place of flint, but, while it proved much more difficult to make 
a suitable tool from either of these materials than one would be 
led to expect, neither met with any success. Wood tends to 
pull on the clay and can be ruled out altogether, while in the 
case of bone, after an infinite number of attempts, it was found 
impossible to form teeth on the sharp edge which would make 
impressions anything like those seen on the beaker. Further- 
more, when the decoration was impressed by a wood or bone 
tool immediately after an experimental pot had been made 
the clay was found too soft to permit a precise, clear-cut 
pattern. When, on the other hand, it was left to dry out 
during an interval of a day or so (usual in modern art school 
practice), flint proved to be the only material hard enough to 
produce the clear impressed ornament. 

Various suggestions have been put forward from time to 
time to show how the notched line ornament might have been 
produced, and it is interesting to note that in describing the 
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ornament on the Rudstone beaker, Canon Greenwell remarks 
that the vertical lines of impressions in the alternate oblongs 
were made by a notched instrument,’ while Canon Goddard 
has recorded an instance of a beaker from Upavon, which is 
covered by a series of horizontal! dotted lines. After pointing 
out that in some cases the lines run into each other, he says— 
“ they were produced by the impress of a thin curved slip of 
wood or bone slightly notched at short intervals”. As to the 
shape of the notched stamp required, Ward has shown that a tool 
having a convex edge has a distinct advantage over one with 
a straight edge, since it can be manipulated to accommodate 
itself to the curvatures of a vessel, and at the same time allow 
long and short lines to be made at will,® a point which was 
fully confirmed during the experiments carried out with the 
curved end of the notched flake described. 


With regard to the grooves on the beaker, these appear to 
have been made with a flint, but in this instance any flat 
piece of unworked flint of the desired thickness bearing a 
straight, flat edge would have sufficed. 


BEAKER SHERD. 
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Fig. 5 (natural size). 


The sherd, here illustrated, was found at a depth of 1.8 ft. in 
the grave filling. It is of smooth, well-baked ware, red in 
colour throughout, and containing a very small proportion of 
finely pounded flint in its composition. The ornamentation 
consists of five hyphenated lines running parallel, and presum- 
ably horizontal, above which appears the base of a unit 
composed of six lines of notch marks of unknown height with 
undecorated spaces to right and left of it, the collective width 


4 Greenwell & Rolleston. ‘ British Barrows”’, pp. 254-5. fig. 122. 
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of the unit being 4in. As these six lines are formed at right 
angles with the others, there is a suggestion here of a pattern 
similar to the checkered design on the complete beaker found 
in the same grave, but of this one cannot be certain as there is 
so little of it remaining. It is clear however that while these 
notched lines were undoubtedly impressed with a single flint 
tool of the same type as that used in decorating the complete 
beaker described above, a different tool would have been 
needed for producing the hyphenated line ornament, since 
the hyphens are more widely spaced than are the notches. 
One can produce a variation in the detail by gently pressing or 
combing a notched flake sideways, but not of course lengthways. 
Each hyphen is rectangular in shape, but while all approximate 
in height they are by no means uniform in length. The 
intervals between the hyphens also vary in length, though not 
greatly, and they appear to range from half to one third of the 
length of the adjoining hyphens. Under the magnifying glass 
they appear to be arranged in sets of three short hyphens 
followed by two long ones, which are repeated. This together 
with the fact that on the right of the bottom line there is a 
double impression or overlap points to a notched flake being 
used to form them, though in this case one with more widely 
spaced teeth toit. There is an oblique notched line abutting 
the bottom of the five horizontal lines which may be the 
beginning of a chevron. 


CARVED CHALK (Fig. 2). 
The piece of chalk found by the right shoulder of the child’s 


skeleton measures approximately 4in. x 34 in., its maximum 
thickness being 14 in. Carved on its upper surface, which is 
therwise smooth and flat, are five very distinct and widely 
separated grooves. These grooves vary in length, but where 
of equal depth, as with the three major grooves on the right of 
the accompanying drawing, the average section is approximately 
the same. The walls of the grooves are sloping and not 
vertical, especially the first and second slender ones on the left, 
though this is to be expected from abrasion, or a rubbing 
motion, which always tends to widen the upper part of an 
incised line, particularly if the tool is slightly twisted during 
the action of forming it. From this one may infer that one 
implement was used for gouging out the five grooves. It may 
have been a roughly tapered piece of fairly hard wood. A 
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rough chisel-like point is indicated by the fairly sharp end of 
the fifth groove. 

The upper edges of the chalk bears some evidence of having 
broken away in several places after the grooves were made; for 
example at the bottom of grooves 4 and 5, which are thereby a 
little shortened, and at the top of grooves 3 and 4, which, how- 
ever, could not have been much longer in either direction, since 
the base of the block, which is slightly larger than the upper 
surface, shows no signs of this subsequent damage. The chalk 
at the bottom of 1, 2 and-3 is intact, and shows the grooves 
extended over the edge and down the front side of the block 
as illustrated in the lower drawing, where the continuation of 
groove 2 curves sharply left towards the base of groove 1 and 
meets a faintly incised line sweeping round to the right. 

The measurements of the grooves are approximately as 
follows :— 

(No.1) Length 25mm. Width 5mm. Depth 3 mm. 


(No. 2) he 32 mam: eee abrcougol, he 2mm. 
(No. 3) ., 63 mm. ye mnie A 5 mm. 
(No. 4) . 46 mm. Saou oak ast! & 5 mm. 
(No. 5) i: 31 mm. i eae Me sonhody - 5 mm. 


Although somewhat crude perhaps, the carving appears to 
be a representation of a child’s right hand, which must have 
been held palm downwards on the flat surface of the chalk, 
marked in outline first, and the grooving completed afterwards. 
That the grooves were meant to represent the thumb and 
fingers is suggested by the splay shewn by 1, 2 and 3, and the 
slight inward turn at the top of groove 5, while the fact that 
the first three extend over the edge of the block, points to the 
base of the hand having been held over the edge likewise while 
it was being marked out. From this it is quite evident that this 
upper surface of the chalk was not quite large enough to include 
the whole of the hand laid flat, and it might perhaps explain 
the absence of the tips of the two longer fingers, the grooves 
representing them having extended too near the edge in this 
direction. In view of this lack of space, it is obvious, too, that 
the carver would have experienced some difficulty in continuing 
his work over the edge and down the front side, as well as in 
marking out the grooves here. Hence the curving sharply left 
of the lower part of groove 2 towards the base of groove 1 on 
this side appears rather meaningless at first, until in the light 
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of these difficulties, it seems clear that it was really meant to 
show the cord connecting the thumb and the forefinger, which 
had first been marked in outline and afterwards grooved, the 
actual grooving being possibly carried out in error at this 
particular bend. The faintly incised line sweeping round to the 
right from a point just below the base of groove 1, representing 
the thumb, appears to be an attempt at showing in outline the 


base of the hand. 


That the chalk seems to have been carved in imitation of a 
hand has already been pointed out, and that it was meant to 
represent the right hand of the child in the grave is highly 
probable. Indeed the measurements provide evidence in 
support of the latter view, three of the grooves approximating 
to the size, and all five to the natural set, of the fingers and 
thumb of a modern child of five years of age. The first finger 
is certainly disproportionate, but this may be expected in a 
child of that age. 


In order to throw possible light on the question as to whether 
the object could have been carved as a plaything by the 
buried child when alive, experiments were carried out by 
Mr. D. G. King, with the assistance of two of his younger 
pupils, who were asked to make scratch drawings of a hand. 
The children were provided with flat pieces of chalk of the 
same size and shape as the original (which they were not 
shown). together with a roughly tapered piece of hard wood 
furnished with a narrow chisel-like point. It is obvious that 
the first child (a little girl) aged 53 lacked the manual control 
and dexterity to make a scratch drawing comparable to that 
found in the grave. She was known to be bright and above 
the average for her age group. The wooden tool provided 
could not be held securely, or with the wedge-shaped edge in 
one constant position. At first there was no inclination to 
deepen or correct the initial scratches, and when the suggestion 
was made by an adult, she had great difficulty in keeping the 
tool in the original grooves. A boy aged 8 (who had not seen 
the first experiment) was then asked to make his carving. His 
work was much more deliberate, although he also had difficulty 
in deepening the grooves, and probably would not have done 
this without some external prompting. The ends of the fingers 
in his case reveal an abraded slope down to the bottom of the 
grooves—-not so clean-cut as in the original. The fingers and 
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thumb moreover were carved parallel—not splayed—but this 
may not be significant. Apart from this, his carving compares 
closely with the original, the grooves being of the same depth 
and character, though of course larger. 

From these experiments one must conclude that it is most 
improbable that a child of 54 carved the original block of 
chalk, and that therefore it was not a toy made by the child 
buried in the grave. It must, almost certainly, have been made 
by an older child or by an adult, and probably by someone who 
had seen a similar sort of thing before. 

In the light of the evidence available, it would not be 
unreasonable to suggest that the object may have been carved 
by an older person to amuse the child when alive—perhaps 
during its last illness—and that it was finally placed in the 
grave by the parents as a mark of affection when the child died. 


I wish to express my thanks to Professor A. J. E. Cave; M.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.A.L., for his report on the skeleton, to Miss M. 
Maitland Howard for reporting on the mollusca, and to Mr. 
M. Y. Orr for his report on the charcoal from the grave. Iam 
also deeply grateful to Mr. D.G. King, not only for his drawings 
of the figuresnumbered 2, 3 and 5, but also for the valuable 
assistance he rendered me in the various experiments carried 
out; to Mr. J. H. L. Bloomfield, A.R.P.S., for his photograph of 
the beaker, and to Dr. N. C. Cooper for his drawings of the 
experimental flint tool. 


REPORT ON EARLY BRONZE AGE CHILD 
SKELETON, FROM BECKHAMPTON,  WILITS. 
By PROFESSOR A. J. E. CAVE, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.A.L 


The remains here reported on derive from a crouched burial. 
The body, probably trussed or wrapped before inhumation, was 
deposited in north-south dorsal decubitus, with the upper limbs 
flexed across the chest and the lower limbs flexed fully, the legs 
upon the thighs and the latter upon the trunk. The skeleton, 
as found, is incomplete: many of the bones have disappeared 
from disintegration and the skull is crushed by grave pressure, 
in particular by a heavy superincumbent sarsen slab. The 
cranial fragments have persisted well, but, owing to post 
mortem warping, restoration of the skull is not practicable: 
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nevertheless, such partial restoration as is possible suffices to 
give a fair hint as to racial type, apart from demonstrating the 
obvious and dominant characteristics of infancy. The following 


parts are available for examination :— 
(1) The comminuted and now partially restored skull, including the facial 
portion and the mandible. 
(2) The vertebral column, represented by 11 separate centra and various 
odd neural arches (mostly incomplete) from the different regions of 
the column. The condition of the neuro-central synchondroses suggests 
an age of from 3 to 6 years. 
(3) The ribs are represented by a number of more or less fragmentary shafts 
from the two sides, and the complete 10th rib of the left side. 
(4) The sternum: of this the manubrium alone is present. 
(5) Shoulder girdles: both clavicles are present, and entire: their secondary 
markings are extremely well developed in comparison with those of a 
modern child skeleton of comparable age. Each scapula is represented 
by its body and incompletely ossified spinous process, the ununited 
coracoid element being wanting. 
(6) Upper limb bones include the right humeral shaft and the capitular 
epiphysis; the left numeral shaft (fragmented) and the capitular 
epiphysis; the shaft of the right ulna; the shafts of the two radii; a 
number of metacarpal shafts and finger phalanges. 
(7) The pelvis includes the three ununited elements of each innominate 
bone, the left ilium and the right ischium being imperfect. The pelvis 
being disarticulated, it is impossible to estimate the sex of the individual 
(8) The lower limbs include :— 
the right femoral shaft and distal epiphysis, 
» left AS . 
,, right tibial shaft, 
», left uN »  (comminuted), 

a proximal tibial epiphysis (probably the left), 

the two patelle, 

various fibular fragments, 

and the os calcis, 4 metatarsals and 2 phalanges of the left foot. 


The skull, as partially restored, comprises two large pieces of 
the vault and, separately, the palate with part of the facial 
skeleton. (The occipital region is comminuted beyond repair). 
It is possible to articulate the facial piece separately with each 
of the larger pieces and thus to obtain a fairly accurate notion 
of the intact face and the general configuration of the complete 
skull. It is not possible, however, because of post mortem 
warping, to articulate the three pieces simultaneously, and so 
either to restore the entire skull or to procure osteometric data 
of any degree of accuracy. This last is of no great importance, 
for any young skull must necessarily reflect the morphological 
features of infancy rather than the craniological characteristics 


of race. 
VOL, Lill—CXCIl, Ww 
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Despite the limitations mentioned, it is to be noted that the 
skull is widest in the biasterionic diameter rather than in the 
biparietal, and that its general configuration strongly suggests 
mesaticephaly or even brachycephaly as the eventual adult type. 
The face is broad and square-cut, and the bony palate is large, 
broad and low-pitched. The surviving teeth (all of the milk 
dentition) are relatively large as compared with those of a 
modern London child, and are all well formed and healthy. 
The full milk dentition was in situ at the time of death, since 
when certain teeth have been lost. The completely calcified 
crowns of the first permanent molars in both the upper and the 
lower jaws lie deeply within their respective bones, and their 
eruption is obviously farfromimminent. This dental evidence, 
together with that afforded by the cranial sutures and the 
degree of ossification throughout the axial and appendicular 
skeleton, indicates an age at death of under 6, and most 
probably of 5, years. This estimate is corroborated, as regards 
general proportions and body size, by a comparison of the 
Beckhampton remains with the skeleton of a modern British 
child of some 43—5 years of age. None of the surviving 
Beckhampton bones reveal any evidence of disease or of ante 
mortem injury. 

Although the skull bones are so distorted and fragmentary, 
it is possible to determine with tolerable accuracy the following 


osteometrical data :— 
Beckhampton Modern British 


child child 
Bizygomatic width wb a 93 mm. 84 mm. 
Apertura pyriformis ANE at 18.5 17* 
Mandibular bigonial width we 72 70 
Orbital width lea a 1 a.04 San 
» height ne Seca se 28 

Nasion-pogonion wu ie 75 75 
Nasion-prosthion a wed Ca.46 44 
Palatal width (at 2nd milk molars) ... 25 — 

Total facial index = ca.80 

Upper ,, » = 48 (chamezprosope) 

Nasal index dea ? (eptorrhine) 


The summary of the osteological evidence, therefore indicates 
a well-built child, of unknown sex, aged about 5 years at death. 
The cranial morphology is strongly suggestive of pronounced 
mesaticephaly or even brachycephaly in adult life, when the 
facial skeleton might be expected to be characterised by a 
1elative shortness and squareness, a narrow nasal portion, and 
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a broad, low-arched palate. Thus, so far as racial craniological 
traits can be glimpsed below the palimpsest of skeletal 
immaturity, they are seen to be those expected in remains of 
such provenance. 


REPORT ON THE MOLLUSCA BY MISS M. MAITLAND 
HOWARD. 


I have examined the specimen of soil from the child’s grave 
at Beckhampton and have made a list of the mollusca which 
has been confirmed by Mr. A. E. Ellis with the addition of 


Vitrea crystallina, Vallonia costata and Vallonia excentrica. 
Vallonia pulchella with V. excentrica 
Vallonia costata 
Vitrea crystallina 
Goniodiscus rotundatus 
Trichia hispida 
Cochlicopa lubrica 
Pupilla muscorum 
Several broken and immature shells, among them what appear to be pieces 
of Cepza hortensis and Oxychilus. 


The most numerous shells were V. pulchellaand V. excentrica 
which intergrade and cannot be separated; there were 24 of, 
these compared with one or two of all the other species. 
There were also some small rodent bones and particles of burnt 
wood. 


REPORT ON THE CHARCOAL BY MR. M. Y. ORR. 

I have examined the charcoal, and I find that two plants are 
represented in the sample from Beckhampton. The majority 
of the fragments would appear to belong toa species of Prunus, 
resembling in structure most closely the wood of Prunus 
spinosa Linn., the Sloe or Blackthorn. This and other species 
of Prunus have been recorded from Neolithic deposits in 
England. 

One very small fragment of charcoal found in this sample 
seemed to belong to the Hornbeam (Caryinus Betulus L.), but 
the evidence is not conclusive. This species occurs in inter- 
glacial deposits in England, but it is doubtful if it can be 
- regarded as truly native in Wiltshire. The association of the 
Hornbeam with a Bronze Age burial in this area would there- 


fore appear to be problematical. 
W 2 
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AN EARLY MEDIEVAL SITE ON MANTON DOWN. 
By O. MEYRICK. 


In the middle of the 6in. O.S. map, Wilts 28 N.E., is a 
plantation called there “The Beeches”. ‘This is referred to 
under the title of “Four Acre Plantation” by Mr. A. D. 
Passmore (W.A.M., xlii, 51), where he points out that it is 
bounded by a bank and ditch, the west end (60 yards in length) 
and some 130 yards of the adjoining north side being set with 
closely packed sarsen blocks; the sarsens on the west end project 
over 30 yards southward from the wood. He suggests that it 
is the earthwork mentioned by Stukeley set with stones to the 
east of Avebury, and remarks that there are no indications of 
its age or purpose.’ 

It may now be possible to throw some light onitsage. Ten 
yards outside the wood, at the N.W. corner, is a very low 
mound of dark earth on which no grass grows, though nettles 
thrive. On this sherds of medieval type were noticed some 
years ago, thrown out by rabbits. Permission to dig was kindly 
given by Mr. G. Todd, of Manton House, and the mound was 
partially excavated by the writer and Mr. J. M. Prest, with 
some initial help from members of Marlborough College Arch- 
ological Society, in March and April, 1949. 

The mound is 23 ft. in diameter, and the natural clay-with- 
flints which here overlies the chalk was reached at a depth of 
2to 3feet. About half the mound was cleared on the side 
nearest the wood; the very dark earth was interspersed with 
considerable patches of red—clear evidence of fire. This sug- 
gested the possibility of a burnt-out hut, but no remains of any 
structure could be traced, and a large sarsen protruding above 
the clay beneath the mound seemed in its natural position, like 
others near by. The conclusion eventually reached was that 
the site had been a depression in which rubbish had been 
dumped, for the material of the mound sinks below the sur- 
rounding ground. 

Throughout the mound a very large number of sherds was 
scattered. As it had been honeycombed by rabbits the position 
of objects meant little; a collection of last year’s leaves or a 
piece of china found disconcertingly on the floor of the mound 


1 The site may be identified on the map on page 294. It lies at the junction 
of the tithings of Manton and Temple Ruckley and the parish of Ogbourne 
St. Andrew. 
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only marked the bottom ofa burrow. Further disturbance had 
been caused by the burial of a large dog, and a quantity of 
decayed wire netting had split into small fragments. A clutter 
of pieces of unshaped sarsen might have once formed part of a 


1—7 Cooking pot rims. 8—1l11 Pan rims. (All 3). 
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rough wall and been later thrown on the dump. A whetstone, 
nails and other iron objects could not be accurately dated, but 
part of a roughly shaped horseshoe ascribed by the British 
Museum to the 13th century, closely resembles one figured on 
a later page (see Notes). 


Though the number of sherds runs into hundreds, even ‘patel 
reconstruction of a pot was impossible. Various distinctive 
types of decoration were met with, but never more than two 
or three of the ornamented sherds could be assigned to the 
same pot, nor could rim-pieces be joined up. This again points 
to the mound being used as a scrap-heap. 


I am indebted to Mr. R.S. L. Bruce-Mitford of the British 
Museum for determining the pottery. It is homogeneous and 
can all be assigned to the 12th and early 13th centuries, com- 
parison being made with the closely similar ware of this date 
from Old Sarum and Oxford. The clay is coarse and lumpy, 
mixed with pounded chalk, flint and shell. The sherds can be 
grouped in three categories. 

(a) Cooking pots. These are the most prevalent, as is usual 
on similar sites. The rims are heavy and may be everted, 
rolled or hammer-head, sometimes with finger impressions 
on a flat top or lip; the same decoration occurs on the body, 
ona raised band. One flat rim has an intermittent “scroll ” 
pattern; another form of ornament is a close-set line of small, 
roughly circular, hooped or triangular stamps on the inside of 
the rim, or outside below the rim (fig. 1). The basal angle is 
plain and sharp. 

(b) Shallow dishes or pans, frequently with strongly 
incurved rims. Though these are usually much less common 
than cooking pots, a good proportion of rims were found on 
this site. Pans of the 13th century and later tend to lose the 
pronounced inward curve of the rim. 

(c) Yellow and green glazed ware, probably from tripod 
pitchers and related vessels. Several pieces with ornament of 
wavy combed lines and pinched-up bands. : 


Some sherds of the same types are thrown up at several 
points away from the mound, from 35 to 100 yards eastward 
along the N. edge of the wood, just inside the sarsen row, and 
at points 50 yards W. and 70 N.W. towards Totterdown. 
Clearly there was occupation of some sort over this area ; 
whether an isolated farm or a cluster of huts has yet to be 
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discovered. It appears to have been abandoned before the 
14th century, and so is of special interest as a 12th century site 
of humble character, possibly the first of its kind known in the 
county which is not overlaid by later occupation. As we know 
the Knights Templars to have held Temple Farm and the 
adjoining Manton land from 1156 till 1307, it is not unlikely 
that this site had some connection with their activities (see 
p. 303). The pottery evidence seems to end with the termina- 
tion of their tenancy or earlier. 

Various large rectangular earthworks on the Wiltshire downs 
are probably of medieval origin. One near Morgan’s Hill was 
the scene of excavations in 1909, when a few medieval sherds 
were found (W.A.M., xxxvi, 590-8). Since then great advances 
have been made in the study of medieval pottery, and much 
closer dating is now possible. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to Mr. Prest not only for 
his help in excavation but also for his drawings of specimens of 
the pottery. 
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THE RUDGE ATTIS. 


It is curious that no record of this discovery appears to exist 
in the county, for it may fairly claim to be one of the most im- 
portant finds made in a locality once rich in remains of the 
Roman period. The head is grievously weathered, but the 
identification presents no difficulty. One form of the story of 
Attis, the notha mulier, will be known to readers of Catullus, 
and Mr. Passmore, to whom we owe the block from a British 
Museum photograph, tells it in the note that follows. 


te 
bid 


At Rudge Farm, Froxfield, in the seventeenth century, was 
found the famous bronze enamelled cup on which are inscribed 
names of Roman towns on the Great Wall of Hadrian—a 
Roman road list on a drinking cup—peradventure loot from a 
northern station brought down to Rudge and dropped in the 
well there in 368 A.D. Here also was a Roman pavement, 
described and illustrated by Hoare (Roman Wiltshire” in 
Ancient Wiltshire, Vol. 2) and and since destroyed, while not 
far away was the wonderful pavement at Littlecote, opened and 
left to perish years ago. About the year 1875 the plough at 
Rudge tore up the foundations of the Roman house, which were 
moved away and broken up for farm gateways, and amongst 
them was the half figure of Attis, about 15 inches high. 


This is all that can be ascertained as to its discovery. The 
farmer who found it was a relation of Walter Money, the 
historian of Newbury, to whom it passed; then to Woolaston 
Franks, and from him to the British Museum. The material is 
apparently Cotswold oolite, and probably the carving was done 
locally, though the workmanship is finer than the ordinary 
Roman sculpture of this district, which is poor compared with 
that of the region round Bath. 

Attis, or Atys, was the shepherd priest of Cybele, the 
Phrygian ‘‘ Mother Goddess ”’. in whose wild rites, after smelling 
the smoke of certain herbs, the neophytes mutilated themselves 
as a sacrifice to the deity. This is symbolised in the feminine 
traits of his representations. He is also known by the Phrygian 
pointed cap, the remains of which can be seen in the photo- 
graph. There is another very similar figure in the British 
Museum, wearing a shepherd’s dress and carrying a bow: the 
hair is the same in both. Sometimes he is shown carrying a 
shepherd’s pipe. A. D, PASSMORE, 
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Figure known as “the Attis from Froxfield, Wilts.”. 


British Museum. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION. 
FIELD MEETINGS AND LECTURES, 1949. 


REPORT BY THE HON. MEETINGS SECRETARY, CYRIL. RICE, 


The Programme of Field Meetings for 1949 followed closely 
last year’s pattern which was designed to suit the interests and 
travelling ranges of the members, but it embodied three 
significant variations from the 1948 scheme. 


The first meeting of the year, in early April, was supported 
by 20 members who travelled by coach to Great Shapwick 
Moor in Somerset. There they met Mr. H. H. Davis, the 
distinguished Bristol ornithologist, who led the party into the 
peat moor and guided the search for the Willow Tit among 
silver birch, hazel, willow, alder and bog myrtle. This small 
bird, a close relative of the more common Marsh Tit, has been 
reported, in vague terms, as occurring in Wiltshire, but careful 
identification is necessary before the status of this bird in the 
county can beacceptably stated. To learn to know the Willow 
Tit was therefore the purpose of this meeting in a neighbouring 
county. 


Mr. Davis not only knows the Willow Tit well but was able 
to tell us that the confusing Marsh Tit was not present on this 
moor. Soon after leaving the coach, the party was brought to 
the area frequented by the Willow Tits, and in time the birds 
showed themselves and called so frequently that the purpose 
of the meeting was excellently achieved. The Section is greatly 
indebted to Mr. Davis for his help, and doubtless he and 
other members will be glad to know that during 1949 some 
authentic records of the Willow Tit, including one nesting 
record, have been received by the County Recorder. 


Another variation of the 1948 theme was a Joint Botanical 
Meeting with the Bath Natural History Society. The leader 
for the day, Miss E. Stevenson, is a member of both Societies, 
and she made this meeting a happy and profitable occasion. 
About 25 botanists set out from Limpley Stoke Station, 
ascended Winsley Hill and, after tea near the top of the hill, 
went on to Conkwell, down to the Dundas Aqueduct and back 
along the valley to Limpley Stoke. As usual during 1949, the 
MOL, LIlI-—-CXCIt. x 
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weather was grand. The party found Blue Pimpernel on 
Winsley Hill, the Yellow Bird’s Nest in Conkwell Woods and 
the Lesser Teasel near the river. | 

The third significant occasion was happily fixed for May 
Day. The Programme had advertised this meeting in Longford 
Castle Park, under the leadership of Mr. W. A. Chaplin, as one 
at which beginners would be especially welcomed. The day 
could hardly have been better; the weather was delightful; the 
setting of the walk was varied but always of high interest, and 
the several beginners present were shown some pleasant things. 
A young photographer was enabled to take his first photographs 
of the nests and eggs of the Water Hen, the Lapwing, the 
Common Redshank and the Common Snipe! Other learners, 
interested in bird voices, heard several Blackcaps singing finely; 
by the river, Sedge Warblers sang while the party had lunch; 
and during the afternoon Redshanks called and Snipe drummed. 

There is no doubt that the less skilled bird-watchers gain a 
great deal from such meetings as this, led by an experienced 
observer, especially when a Wiltshire First of May conspires 
with the birds of a Salisbury Avon water meadow to produce 
sO many memorable incidents. 

Two meetings to make special counts of the Common Red- 
start, which has been under observation all over the county 
throughout the year, were arranged. 

The: tirst; led by Cyril Rice, went‘into Spye Park attes 
listening to a sweet Woodlark just outside the Park boundary. 
Inside, small groups explored the Park thoroughly and proved 
the presence of one singing cock bird. 

The second meeting was held in Savernake Forest. The 
leader, Guy Peirson, assisted by keen members of the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society, produced several 
Common Redstarts quite magically among some fantastically 
twisted old thorns. From the very top of an immense oak one 
of the birds sang freely, and, listening to this good songster, 
one wondered why the bird’s song is so often slightingly styled 
“fragmentary. It was good to be able to walk again in the 
Forest, freely, in pleasant company. 

Other meetings with an ornithological bias were held in 
Bowood, where a census of a small area of woodland was made 
and the Herons counted, and on Totterdownin October. Two 
groups set out from Hackpen Hill and Clatford respectively, 
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meeting for tea on Old Totterdown. Thusa considerable area 
of this undisturbed downland was traversed, and, although the 
glorious spectacle of one of the large hawks which had been 
hoped for was withheld, the observers were fully rewarded for 
their efforts. More information about the Common Redstarts’ 
and the Willow Tits’ movements was gathered; an early 
Redwing or two were seen; and in the twilight a strange game 
of follow-my-leader was played by a single Redshank and 200 
Lapwings before the birds settled to roost on the ground. It 
was a pity that Mr. Peirson was unable to lead the party from 
Clatford as arranged, but Mr. Halliday brought the party along 
with his customary cheerful efficiency. 

The botanists met Donald Grose at Oakseyin April. Their 
way to the village was garlanded with the Lesser Periwinkle, 
and on the stone walls they found Erophila verna. In the first 
watermeadow grew bright Marsh Marigolds and in the next 
AE Rs the springing grass 

Was dulled by the hanging cups of fritillaries, 

Sullen and foreign-looking ..... 
An attempt to find Arenaria tenuifolia failed: but a rare plant, 
best left unnamed, was located. 

Folly Farm, near Great Bedwyn, in the east of the county 
and Sleightwood in the west were visited during June, with 
_ Messrs. Collett, Halliday and Killick as the leaders. The first 
visit was more successful! than the second, which had promised 
well but proved to be disappointing, as the rides of the wood 
had been ploughed a short time before the selected date. 

Then in July, on a beautiful hot day, Mrs. Welch guided 24 
members over Landford and Plaitford Commons, and despite 
the extraordinary dryness of the ground many plants peculiar 
to bogs were found. Looking over the list while sitting by a 
winter’s fire, one recalls with pleasure the sinister Sundews, 
the lovely Bog Asphodels and the Cotton Grass seen that day. 

While some members have expressed a preference for 
meetings at which an attempt is made to carry out a particular 
task, others prefer a ramble in sweet country where they may 
expect to. find flowers, birds, insects and mammals of equal 
interest. Fortunately, Wiltshire is still rich in such natural 
beauty, and so three rambles were arranged; in the Weavern 
Valley in early spring, on Bishopstone Down in May and 
in the Ford Valley in mid-September. Each was serenely 


enjoyed by the members who took part, and in acknowledge- 
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ment of their gentle leadership it is fitting that this Report 
should record the names of Miss M. Frowde, Mr. G. Collett 
and Mr. H. W. Timperley. 

The Section’s Annual General Meeting for 1948 was held at 
Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington, by courtesy of the Head- 
master, G. W. Olive, Esq. After the meeting, tea was taken 
most pleasantly at Clyffe Hall, and then the members returned 
to the School, where they were met by Mr. Eric Marsden-Jones, 
who accompanied them on a tour of the fascinating Order Beds 
he has arranged there. Not until the shadows began to 
lengthen towards the end of the splendid summer’s day did the 
party reluctantly take its leave of Mr. Marsden-Jones, who 
had so generously poured out his great knowledge of plants. 
Our thanks are given to Mr. Olive, Mr. Marsden-Jones and 
to Mrs. M. Nurse, who made all the arrangements for tea, for 
a very pleasant setting in which to hold a business meeting. 

The Section’s activities for the year included two lecture and 
discussion meetings. In March, Dr. Bruce Campbell of the 
British Trust for Ornithology addressed about 40 members at 
the Society’s Museum in Devizes on the work of the Trust. 
Dr. Campbell, who was asked many keen questions about the 
ways in which the Trust could help the Society’s field workers, 
gave a most stimulating address. It is satisfactory to be able 
to record that Dr. Campbell said that the meeting had been as | 
fruitful for himself, as an Officer of the Trust, as it undoubtedly 
was for our members. 

At Frogwell School, in November, another of the Section’s 
pleasant series of lectures given by its own members was 
delivered by Mr. W. A. Chaplin of Salisbury. This time Mr. 
Chaplin spoke about The Badger, and again delighted his 
audience with his lovely photographs. 

Thus, I have been able to report 17 happy and useful 
meetings, and I should like to close this Report by thanking the 
increasing number of members who have assisted me to make 
the arrangements for the meetings and have helped on the 
actual occasions. 
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Recorders: RUTH G. BARNES, M.B.O.U. and GUY PEIRSON. 


1949 was another good year for the birds. It opened mild, 
and before the end of January observers had recorded the 
songs of Goldfinch, Chaffinch, Woodlark, Skylark, Great Tit, 
Song Thrush, Mistle Thrush, Blackbird, Hedge Sparrow, 
Woodpigeon and Stockdove. A magnificent summer seemed 
to last well into October ; on October 13th both Corn Buntings 
and Skylarks were heard in full song. 

The recovery from the disaster of 1947 seems to be nearly 
complete. Many small birds had successful breeding seasons 
and the tit crop was outstandingly heavy. 

Rarities for Wiltshire recorded in 1949 include: a Raven and 
a Northern Willow Warbler, both as corpses; Common Scoters 
at Coate and on the River Cole; 3 more Hoopoes; a Black 
Redstart in a station waiting-room ; and a young Puffin. 
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1. RAVEN. A Raven shot by Mr. Strong near Fyfield at 6 a.m. on May 21 
was identified by L.G.P. This confirms previous records. Mr. Strong thinks 
that he has seen Ravens about a dozen times during the last four years. On — 
two successive days about Sept. 26, Mr. Blakeley saw two Buzzards mobbing 
a Raven over the Marlborough Downs (L.G.P.). 


3. CARRION-CROW. A nest on top of an electricity pylon at West Dean, 
Apr. 29 (R.H.). 


4. ROOK. Large flights of Rooks and Jackdaws, up to 1,500 birds, pass over 
Patney in winter to roost in woods near Beechingstoke (D.A.E.C.). On 
Apr. 4, in a very high wind a Rook was seen to alight on the side of a nest; 
the sitting bird immediately got up from the nest and flew off, the other bird 
taking its place. The Handbook says incubation “ by hen alone”. Perhaps 
the second bird sat to prevent the eggs rolling out in the high Sand which 
caused the nest to swing violently (G.L.B.). 


5. JACKDAW. A nest with eggs in a hole at ground level at the foot of 
Clarendon Palace ruins, June 8 (C.M.R.P.). 

7. MAGPIE. Large numbers again reported about Marlborough (L.G.P.), 
Chippenham (G.W.C.), Farley (W.M.C.) and Clarendon (C.M.R.P.). 

11. BRITISH JAY. The increase in numbers noted last year about Ramsbury 
still maintained. Parties of 4-5 seen in April, unusual in this area a few 
years ago (C.A.W.). Reported as common at Farley (W.M.C.) and Boreham 
(J.C.C.O.). A flock of eleven at Marston, Mar. 20 (M.E.N.). 

14. STARLING. The Starling roost for the Marlborough district in March 
was on Clench Common, N.G.R. 41/183645 (L.G.P.). A roost was also found 
near Totterdown (J.C.C.O.). After Nov. 20 C.R. observed a northerly 
evening flight of large numbers of Starlings near Chippenham, contrary to the 
usual flight lines which in recent years have been south-west. About the 
same time R.G.B. noticed that there was a change of direction at Seagry, 
very large flocks following the Bristol Avon to the bend below Seagry, then 
continuing northwards. This roost has not yet been found. 

Mr. Henry Lake shot a Starling at Bulford bearing a Leiden, Holland, ring ; 
he was informed by the Natural History Museum of Leiden that the bird 
was ringed near the Hague, 23.10.48 (Salisbury & Winchester Journal, 11.2.49). 
A flock of many thousands feeding in a solid mass on the grass verge at 
Keevil Aerodrome, Dec. 25. On Dec. 27, thousands of birds were roosting 
in a low hedge ; these flocks stayed in the vicinity of Keevil for about a week 
and then departed (G.L.B.). 

18. HAWFINCH. Seen at Chilton Foliat, Mar. 15 (M.C.F.), and one found 
in an open fruit cage at Woodford in September (H.A.W.). 

20. BRITISH GOLDFINCH. A great recovery from 1947 noted in most 
districts; a flock of 40-50 on an electric cable at Thingley (G.L.B.). Increas- 
ing in numbers also about Patney with several flocks of immature birds in 
August (D.A.E.C.). Well distributed through the Pewsey Vale and the 
cultivated downland; a flock of 50 at Chilton Foliat, Feb. 7 (J.C.C.O.). 

21. SISKIN. A flock was seen in larches near Clarendon on Jan. 22 and also 
on Dec. 28 (C.M.R.P.). About 80 birds on alders near Shearwater, Feb. 20 
(M.B.). At Spye Park the following were noted—c. 6, feeding in a cedar, 
Mar. 28; one bird in an alder with Lesser Redpolls, Mar. 31; eight in conifers, 
Apr. 11 (G.L.B.). 
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25. LESSER REDPOLL. Four adults feeding in alders with one Siskin at 
Spye Park, Mar. 31 (G.L.B.). 


30. LINNET. The first bird returned to a garden near Marlborough on 
Feb. 10, the main rush arrived on Feb. 15 (L.G.P.). 


36. CROSSBILL. Three were seen at Dean Hill, Feb. 7 (R.H.). 


42. BRAMBLING. Apparently absent from the Marlborough district during 
winter of 1948/49 but widespread there in the following season (L.G.P., 
J.C.C.O.). The following observations were noted: one or two in a mixed 
finch flock at Aldbourne, Mar. 14 (M.C.F.) ; at Clench Common, Nov. 13 
(Mr. E. M. Nicholson) ; and at Totterdown in December (Mr. Blakeley). 
Single birds also noted at West Lavington, Oct. 17 and Nov. 14 (D.S.) ; at 
Lacock, Nov. 16 and 22 (G.L.B.) ; at Chisenbury, Dec. 26 J.C.C.O.). A 
flock of 40 seen at Newtown on Dec. 22 (J.C.C.O.). 


43. CORN-BUNTING. Common in the breeding season on open agricultural 
land about Pewsey and the surrounding downs; seems to decrease in 
numbers in winter but a few with flocks of finches (J.C.C.O.). Numerous 
in the Patney area (D.A.E.C.). A flock of more than 60 near Aldbourne on 
Dec. 29 (M.C.F.). 


49. CIRL BUNTING. An increase noticed about Clarendon in May 
(C.M.R.P.). Not seen near Marlborough this year (L.G.P.). 


55. REED-BUNTING. Well over 100 feeding on coarse grass seeds among 
heather near Clarendon on Jan. 22 (C.M.R.P.).. From Dec. 16 to the end of 
the year about a dozen birds of both sexes were to be seen in a hedge or 
adjoining arable near Lacock (G.L.B.). 


62. TREE-SPARROW. Seen near Marlborough on Feb. 2 (M.C.). The 
following were all noted near Semington—four feeding by a roadside on 
Jan. 10; five on stooks with House Sparrows on Aug. 4; five in a bramble 
hedge with tits and finches on Oct. 28. Two near a hayrick with finches 
and Reed Buntings at Lacock; six in a rickyard near Gastard on Dec. 4; 
fifteen on a threshing ground on Dec. 11 (G.L.B.). 


69. WOOD-LARK. Two pairs were seen near Clarendon on Jan. 23 
(C.M.R.P.). The song was heard in Spye Park in April, May and June. 
Two adults with four young birds on the wing at Sahara Sand Pits, Sandridge 
on Aug. 17, and a similar family, possibly the same birds, was seen in Spye 
Park on the same day (G.W.C.). A pair was watched for some time in Spye 
Park on Mar. 24, obviously nesting in dead bracken (G.L.B.). Birds were 
usually to be seen on Bedwyn Common (L.G.P.). 


75. TREE-PIPIT. Numerous in the young plantations of conifers at Shear- 
water in April (D.R.S.) ; and near Beechingstoke and Lydeway in May and 
June (D.A.E.C.). Tree-Pipits are much scarcer than they used to be some 
years ago in the Marlborough district (L.G.P.). 


88. YELLOW WAGTAIL. Seen by the river Og on April 29; young birds 
on June 18 (M.C.). At Ramsbury a male bird was seen on Apr. 16 (C.A.W.); 
a pair on June 5 and three birds on Aug. 18 (M.C.F.). A pair in Spye Park 
on May 13th (G.L.B.); and by the Milford Stream, Salisbury, there was a pair 
on June 8 and a single young bird on June 17 (M.L.). Two doing chasing 
flights at Coate, Sept. 25, a lovely day (L.G.P.). 
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89. GREY WAGTAIL. Pairs noted, some with young, at Chisenbury Mill 
(J.C.C.O.), Chilton Foliat, Coate (M.C.F.), Marden (D.A.E.C.), Ramsbury 
(C.A.W. and L.G.P.), Downton (R.W.), Seagry Mill (R.G.B.), Corsham 
(G.S.), Stitchcombe (L.G.P.). | 


93. BRITISH TREE-CREEPER. A nestin Sequoia Wellingtonia bark at Oare, 
Apr. 26 (D.P.). Recovery from the 1947 frost noted at Patney (D.A.E.C.), 
Chippenham (C.R.), Littlecote (C.A.W.), Savernake and Boreham (J.C.C.O.). 


96. BRITISH NUTHATCH. Abundant about Chilton Foliat in January 
(M.C.F.). Nine seen and two nests found near Ramsbury on Apr. 15 
(C.A.W.). 


98. BRITISH GREAT TIT. One bird seen at frequent intervals on Dec. 11 
and 12 to hammer away at a piece of cardboard, leaving it considerably the 
worse for wear (J.W.). 


100. BRITISH BLUE TIT. Blue Tits entered a bedroom at Calne and tore 
the wallpaper at intervals between Oct 15-19. After that day when rain set 
in they did not return, which suggested some connection with the drought 
(E.M.T.). 


108 BRITISH WILLOW-TIT. A pair watched in a wood near Huish on 
April 26, with a nest about 3 ft. from the ground in an old birch stump. The 
nesting hole was neatly pecked out like a woodpecker’s, but the hole was 
not quite so symmetrical. The identification of the birds was confirmed by 
L.G.P. on May 10 and C.R. on May 26. On the latter date the birds 
were feeding young (D.P.). One Willow-Tit seen at Clarendon on Jan. 4 
- and 5; and with more common tits in a garden, Dec. 14 (C.M.R.P.). 


111. BRITISH LONG-TAILED TIT. Records from Coate include a large 
party seen in January (M.C.F.) ; twelve birds in November; and 20-25 in 
December (M.C. and J.C.C.O.).. Building was taking place at Chilton 
Foliat on Apr. 1 (M.C.F.) and a nest was found in Christian Malford Gorse 
on May 1 (E.C.B.). Birds were also seen in Savernake Forest in January 
(M.C.) ; near Axford (M.C.) and Chippenham in February (G.L.B.) ; near 
Clarendon in April (C.M.R.P.) and in West Ashton Woods in May (G.L.B.). 
A dozen were seen on Bedwyn Common (L.G.P.) and eight near Lacock in 
September (G.L.B.) and for the first time since the 1947 frost, a few were 
seen near Shearwater in the winter of 1949-50 (M.B.). 


119. RED-BACKED SHRIKE. A pair nested near Marlborough. They were 
first seen on May 25, were feeding young on June 7, and the young flew on 
June 20 (L.G.P.). A pair with fully fledged young were seen near Stockton, 
July 24 (M.B.Y.B.). Single birds noted at West Grimstead, May 7 (R.H.) ; 
at Clarendon, July 17 (C.M.R.P.) and at Pitton, Aug. 25 (R.W.). 


120. WAXWING. A single bird was found and identified by H.A.W. in 
some red currant bushes in an open fruit cage at Woodford on Sept. 28. 


127. BRITISH GOLDCREST. Evidence of continued recovery from the 1947 
frost from Marlborough (L.G.P.), Farley (C.M.R.P.) and Pewsey (J.C.C.O.) ; 
but Goldcrests are considered to be scarce as yet round Shearwater (M.C.F.) 
and Chippenham (G.W.C.). Seen in spring near White Hill and Ramsbury 
(M.C.); Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.) and Salisbury (M.L.); also in winter in 
Boreham Wood (J.C.C.O.), near Corsham (G.S.) and Bowood (G.L.B.). 
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133. NORTHERN WILLOW-WARBLER. A Warbler was found, recently 
killed, under telephone wires near Pitton on Apr. 15. It was identified by 
Dr. J. M. Harrison as a male of the northern form—Phylloscopus trochilus 
acredula (L.) (R.W.). 

145. GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. Heard or seen near Ramsbury (C.A.W.) ; 
Sandy Lane (G.S.) ; Marlborough, Stitchcombe, Manton, Bedwyn and West 
Woods (M.C.) ; also near Aldbourne and Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.), Clarendon 
(C.M.R.P.), Coate Water and Burderop (8.G.M.). A nest found near East 
Grimstead, May 30 (R.H.). 

149. REED-WARBLER. A good colony at Coate Water in May (M.C.F. 
and L:G:P.). 

163. WHITETHROAT. One was seen feeding on elder berries and swallow- 
ing them whole in company with Blackbirds and Song-Thrushes at Thingley, 
Aug. 23 (G.L.B.). 

164. LESSER WHITETHROAT. Not heard near Marlborough until May 17 
and seemed to be scarce there this year (L.G.P.). A movement of singing 
males through a garden near Seagry was noted on June 10 and 11, several 
birds moving slowly in a north-easterly direction during these days. None 
remained, except the pair already resident for several weeks (R.G.B.). 

169. DARTFORD WARBLER. A pair found in S. Wiltshire on Mar. 20. 
The young were hatched out in the nest July 17 (C.M.R.P.). 

173. FIELDFARE. It was most noticeable that the haws had hardly been 
touched all winter. Possibly the Fieldfares had better things to eat (L.G.P.). 
A flock of more than 100 near Etchilhampton on Apr. 3, appeared to have 
been forced down by a gale on migration (D.A.E.C.). The Fieldfare and 
Redwing Enquiry has been continued during the 1949-50 winter and the 
findings will be published in next year’s Report. 

174. MISTLE-THRUSH. Seen feeding on holly berries daily until June 12 
at Aldbourne (M.C.F.). Large numbers seen in the pinewoods on Salisbury 
Plain during June, a very definite recovery from the 1947 frost (W.M.C.) A 
nest found at Clarendon was decorated with white hen’s feathers, chrome 
wire and yards of dangling string (C.M.R.P.). Twenty to twenty-five feeding 
after potato lifting in a field at Bowood, Sept. 9 (G.L.B.). 

175. BRITISH SONG-THRUSH. Considered to be still below normal 
numbers about Chippenham (C.R., G.W.C.) and Farley (W.M.C.). 

178. REDWING. Vide Fieldfare and the note on Enquiry. 

188. WHEATEAR. Numerous on Rockley Downs, Salisbury Plain and the 
uncultivated parts of the Marlborough Downs (J.C.C.O.). A single bird 
near Burderop College on Apr. 4 (S.G.M.). A male bird at Neston on 
Apr. 15; a pair haunting the quarry there, May 5-10, but not seen again (G.S.). 
A party at Pepperbox Hill, Aug. 12 (C.M.R.P.). 

197. WHINCHAT. A single bird near Berwick Bassett, May 4, and several 
on Upavon Down (J.C.C.O.). Noted at Mildenhall on May 13, and near 
Marlborough, May 28 (M.C.). Evidently nesting near Porton on July 10 
and near Pitton on July 19 (R.W.). An adult and four young on Chisenbury 
Down on Aug. 20 and a single bird near Urchfont, Sept. 1 (J.C.C.O.). A 
male bird seen on a hedge in Melksham Forest, Aug. 25 (G.L.B.). A party 
of nine remained on a strip of field cabbages from Aug. 27 to Sept. 24 near 
Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.). 
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198. BRITISH STONECHAT. Seen in breeding territory near Clarendon on 
Mar. 20 (C.M.R.P.). A pair together on a hedge near Keevil, Oct. 4 (G.L.B.); 
a single male at Chilton Foliat, Oct. 12 (M.C.F.), and a pair near Overton, 

Oct. 29 (M.C.). | 


201. REDSTART. Records of this species will be included in the findings of 
the Redstart Enquiry and published in next year’s Report. 


202. BLACK REDSTART. A female Black Redstart remained in the vicinity 
of Patney Railway Station throughout Nov. 9 and 10. On Nov. 10 it was 
found in the waiting-room on the down platform, where it lost a red tail 
feather, and was caught and examined before being released. It conformed 
exactly to the description and plate in the Handbook. (E.S.C.). 


203. NIGHTINGALE. Numerous in Grovely Wood in May, as many as 7 or 
8 singing at atime near the entrance from Little Wishford (P.F.). 


208. BRITISH ROBIN. On June 5 C.M.R.P. watched a pair of Robins 
defending their nest and trying to drive away an adder that was eating the 
hard set eggs. The distressed birds made repeated dives to the nest on the 
ground. C.M.R.P. killed the snake and it disgorged two eggs and a young 
bird. He replaced two whole eggs in the nest and they were successfully 
hatched andreared. When G.L.B. put out dog’s combings for a nesting Robin, 
he noticed that it picked up the hairs separately and packed them crosswise 
in its bill. 

213. WREN. Full recovery from 1947 frost noted at Marlborough (L.G.P.), 
Chippenham (G.W.C., C.R.), Seagry (R.G.B.) and Semington (G.L.B.). Five 
fledged young were fed by the hen alone, May 23, the cock being chased 
away. He was obviously anxious to take part and gave a violent display, 
swinging the body from side to side and then hanging head down from a 
branch. The next day the young were fed by both parents, the male being 
very nervous. After delivering food he usually flew off at once singing hard. 


(G.L.B.). 


211. BRITISH DIPPER. Only seen once this year on Apr. 16, near Weavern 
by G.W.C. A single bird seen near Castle Combe in early August (L.G.P.) ; 
and on Dec. 31 when it was in full song (R.G.B.). A juvenile Dipper was 
watched on the Kennet near Mildenhall on Sept. 24 and 25 by Mr. Richard 
Vaughan Payn; a single bird was also to be seen on a stony bank in a swift 
flowing part of the Bristol Avon near Reybridge, often feeding under water, 
on Aug. 25 and each day during the following week (G.L.B.). The last two 
records on larger rivers, not their usual haunts, may be due to drought having 
reduced the smaller streams. Dippers were very rarely seen during 1949 in 
the usual areas near Salisbury (W.A.C.), 


222. HOUSE-MARTIN. Three at least flying about Lower Woodford on 
Dec. 2 and 3 (H.A.W.). . 


223. SAND-MARTIN. A great number of occupied nests in the sandpits at 
Shalbourne on May 21 (M.C.). 


227. NIGHTJAR. Seen at Clarendon, May 17 (C.M.R.P.). A colony at 
Clatford Bottom, perhaps three nesting pairs (L.G.P.). Several were 
watched in Crabtree Wood, Warminster. A nest was found, but the eggs 
were stolen later (M.B.). 
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232. HOOPOE. Mr. James Edwards of Barton Farm, Marlborough, reported 
that he saw a Hoopoe on that farm on Apr. 16. He first noticed the bird 
from acar. It flew and settled twice, then flew into a tree. Its size was 
smaller than a jackdaw and definitely larger than a starling. On the ground 
the general colour of the bird was “ orangy-red”. It had a fine thin curved 
beak, with a point. No crest was seen. In flight “ the black and white bars 
on the wings were very marked. The flight dipped and was like the flight of 
a woodpecker”. Mr. Edwards has twice seen a Hoopoe before (L.G.P.). 
A Hoopoe was also seen on the Downs near Fovant on April 8 by L.C. who 
was motoring along a green track. The bird was unfamiliar to the observer, 
who got out of his car to investigate. It allowed him to approach to within 
three yards before moving off and then flew only a few yards. The Down 
was visited again in the afternoon and the bird found in almost the same spot ; 
once again it allowed a close approach. It was not seen again. 

The following is an extract from The Times of Thursday, Apr. 28, 1949. 
“Mrs. Pieta Wyer motoring along an ancient track on the Wiltshire Downs 
earlier in April, saw a Hoopoe at the side of the track, drove the car to 
within a few feet of it, watched it for perhaps 30 minutes and left it still 
feeding and entirely unafraid as the car moved slowly past”. 


234. KINGFISHER. Pairs reported from West Dean (R.H.) ; Littlecote and 
Ramsbury (C.A.W.); on the Bourne at Winterbourne Dauntsey (D.N.D.) ; 
at Chilton Foliat ; and on the Nadder at Wilton (M.C.F.). Also at Marl- 
borough, on the canal at Wilcot, and the Avon at Chisenbury (J.C.C.O.). 
Seen throughout the year on the,Bristol Avon near Seagry (R.G.B.) ; plentiful 
on all the rivers about Salisbury (W.A.C.) ; numerous at Fonthill Lake (P.F). 
On Sept. 7 two Kingfishers were watched for an hour by L.G.P. apparently 
disputing the ownership of fifty yards of river at Fyfield. The next day about 
the same time they were still at it. 


237. BRITISH GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER. A definite recovery, but 
Great and Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers are not noted in the Farley area as 
frequently as before 1947 (W.M.C.). Reported from Aldbourne, Chilton 
Foliat, Savernake and Bowood (M.C.F.) ; Charlton, Woodbridge, Rushall, 
West Chisenbury, Coate, Boreham and West Woods (J.C.C.O.). A bird 
startled at close quarters on Nov. 25 flew up with a harsh scream resembling 
the screech of a Jay, an alarm note not heard before by the observer and not 
mentioned in the Handbook (R.G.B.). 


238. BRITISH LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. Single birds seen or 
heard at Clarendon’ Lake, Jan. 15 (R.W.) ; at Ramsbury, Jan. 23 (M.C,) ; at 
Aldbourne, Mar. 19, and at Chilton Foliat, Oct. 12 and Nov. 8 (M.C.F.). 
Also in Savernake Forest, Apr. 28, and at Rushall, Sept. 10 (J.C.C.O.). One 
male drumming at Ramsbury, Apr. 15 (C.A.W.). Several birds seen in 
Bowood Park, Apr. 23 (M.C.F.). Seldom seen near Chippenham (G.W.C.). 


240. CUCKOO. Three distinct types of Cuckoo's eggs found within 15 yards 
yards of each other near Clarendon, all in Reed Warblers’ nests (C.M.R.P.). 


249. LITTLE OWL. Three owlets seen sitting on the rim of the nesting 
hole, June 2, the parents collecting caterpillars on the road beneath (G.L.B.). 


250. LONG-EARED OWL. Two nests found in thorn bushes in old Magpie 
nests about 14 ft. from the ground near Totterdown, May 22 (L.G.P.). 
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251. SHORT-EARED OWL. Two seen at Piggledene in Jan.; one at Totter- 
down on Feb. 2 and Apr. 22 (M.C.). The first Short-Eared Owl returned to 
Totterdown in the autumn about Sept. 22 (L.G.P.). 


253. BRITISH TAWNY OWL. Breeds on the gunnery ranges on Salisbury | 
Plain (J.C.C.O.). 


254. WHITE-BREASTED BARN OWL. An increase noted about Clarendon 
(C.M.R.P.) and Warminster (M.B.). A nest with two eggs found at Pitton 
on Mar. 27, an early date (R.W.). 


259, PEREGRINE FALCON. Single birds noted near Aldbourne (a male), 
Feb. 3 (M.C.F.) ; Martinsell, Feb. 19; Marlborough, May 20 (L.G.P.) : 
Downton, Aug. 16 (P.F.) ; and Totterdown, Sept. 22 (L.G.P.). A pair flying 
over Salisbury Plain, Aug. 20, one of which stooped at a Buzzard (J.C.C.O.); 
one flying over the Bristol Avon in Melksham Forest, Aug. 31, and on Nov. 6 
one was seen in Spye Park carrying prey already plucked. It flew on to a 
dead branch where it stayed about five minutes eating a few mouthfuls, then 
flew off still carrying its prey and circling to a great height until lost to sight 
(GLB): 

Major W. M. Congreve, M.B.O.U., in two notes published in the Oologists’ 
Record, Vol. xxi, No. 3, September 1947, and Vol. xxii, No. 2, June 1948, gives 
some fresh information on the breeding of the Peregrine Falcon on Salisbury 
Cathedral in 1878. 

His researches have brought to light a volume of Seebohm’s “ British Birds 
and their Eggs’”’ once in the possession of the Revd. Arthur P. Morres of 
Britford. In this book is pasted a photograph with the following inscription ; 
‘“Photograph of two Peregrine eggs dropped in the gutters of Salisbury 
Cathedral Tower. Taken by Canon Swayne, 1878”. Major Congreve thinks 
that there is every reason to believe that the eggs shown in this photograph 
are the two still in existence in Salisbury Museum. 

His note concludes as follows: “We think it is now proved that the 
Peregrine attempted to breed on Salisbury Cathedral, but it is an arguable 
point as to whether “ dropped” eggs means a serious attempt, 7.e., were the 
eggs side by side or lying about, thus justifying the word ‘“ dropped”? 
Possibly this female Peregrine had lost her mate”. 


261. HOBBY. Two nests were foundinS. Wilts. The eggs were taken from 
one by acollector. The other nest, which the birds deserted, was examined 
in July and then contained two addled eggs in which were highly developed 
young. Probably the pair had been too much disturbed (A.E.B.). One bird 
at Nash Hill, Apr. 21 (C.R.) ; a pair seen in S. Wilts, May 4 and 20 (R.H.). 
A single bird flying low over a village in S. Wilts on the evening of June 27 
(R.W.); one at Shalbourne Sandpit, July 3, causing panic among Sand 
Martins (M.C.). 


262. MERLIN. Single birds seen at Fyfield, Jan. 14, at Manton, Jan. 20, at 
Barton Copse, Jan. 28, and at Everleigh, Feb. 15 (M.C.). 


269. COMMON BUZZARD. A pair renewing an old nest, May 1 (R.H.); an 
occupied nest found 20 ft. up in a birch tree in a downland copse, May 22 
(R.W.). Both these records were from S. Wilts. Two pairs nested success- 
fully in the Warminster district (M.C.F.), and Mr. Wildash reported that 
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young were reared in Savernake Forest (L.G.P.). One watched near Grovely, 
Mar. 20, when four rabbit skins and two partially eaten rabbits were found 
close to where the bird was put up (P.F.). 


BUZZARD (species not determined but presumably Common Buzzard). Birds 
seen in flight over Pitton, Jan. 12 (R.W.) ; Alderbury, Mar. 14 (C.M.R.P.) ; 
Spye Park on several dates in May (M.C.F., L.G.P., G.L.B. and others) ; 
Farley at the end of July (W.M.C.) ; Pepperbox Hill and near Clarendon, 
Aug. 12 (C.M.R.P.) ; Bishopstone near Swindon, Aug. 22 (H.W.T.) ; over the 
Weavern in early August and near Marlborough, Sept. 16 (L.G.P.). Three 
pairs to be seen about Teffont during the summer (K.S.); two pairs seen 
about the Marlborough Downs, one pair near West Woods and one pair near 
Shepherd’s Shore on unspecified dates (J.C.C.O.). Two birds over Ashton 
Hill in August, one near Chippenham in Nov. (C.R.) ; seven birds near 
Wilton, Nov. 23 (D.N.D.). Frequently noted in autumn near Cheverell 
(D.S.). 


272. MONTAGU’S HARRIER. Pair seen in old nesting area Apr. 24. The 
nest with two young and one egg, found July 17 (C.M.R.P.). These young 
were found to be wearing no less than three rings each (A.E.B.). 

HARRIER (probably Montagu’s). A female se@n near Totterdown, Aug. 25. 
This bird was attacked by two Kestrels which apparently lived in the wood. 
The Harrier appeared to be travelling N. (C.R.). The same bird was seen 
by Mr. Blakeley (L.G.P.). 


277. SPARROW-HAWK. One soaring near Huish on Oct. 15, a day of 
lovely sunshine (L.G.P.). Noted also at Woodborough and Chisenbury 
(J.C.C.O.) ; Axford, Aldbourne, Chilton Foliat and Liddington (M.C.F.). 


289. COMMON HERON. Old Ouselett heronry: no birds there on May 1, 
only one large nest and two fragments, no visible droppings. New Warren 
heronry : six nests all heavily marked with droppings on May 1. Probably 
four large young birds (M.C.). Clarendon heronry: at least one pair nesting, 
Mar. 26 (R.W.). Bowood heronry: nine nests occupied this year (E.B.). 


317. MALLARD. Largest numbers recorded were—160 at Longford, 
Sept. 25 (1.R.); 75 at Clarendon, July 24 (D.N.D.); 100 at Shearwater, 
Sept. 25 (M.B.); c. 70 at Coate Water, Jan. 8 (S.G.M.) and 30 at Braydon 
Pond, Dec. 30 (R.G.B.). 


319. TEAL. Winter records from Coate Water show numbers up to 200 
(VL.G., M:-C.F., L.G.P., G:W.C.,. S.G:M.).. Small ‘numbers recorded .at 
Clarendon (R.W., D.N.D.) ; Britford (C.M.R.P.); Longford (1.R.) ; Shear- 
water (D.R.S.), and Braydon Pond (R.G.B.). A brood was found on a 
water-filled bomb crater in a wood near East Grimstead, May 7 (R.H.). 
This appears to be the second authentic record of Teal breeding in Wiltshire, 
the first being at Fonthill in 1936, c.f.W.A.M., No. clxvii, Vol.xlviii, December, 
1937 ; although Smith in ‘‘ The Birds of Wiltshire” 1887, p.564, mentions that 
‘* occasionally though rarely a nest has been found ’’. 

323. WIGEON. Small numbers recorded this year at Chilton Foliat 
(M.C.F.) ; Clarendon (R.W., D.N.D.); Longford (1.R.); Braydon Pond 
(R.G.B.) and Coate Water (M.C., M.C.F., L.G.P.). The only record 
reaching double figures being 32 at Coate Water on Jan. 8 (S.G.M.). 

325. PINTAIL. One, a drake, seen near Chilton Foliat on Feb. 7 (M.C.F.). 
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326. SHOVELLER. One female at Coate Water, Mar. 20 (S.G.M., M.C.), 
and one male there, June 18 (M.C.). Two males at Ramsbury, Jan. 29: two 
males and one female there, Mar. 12 (M.C.). Two females at the Station 
Ponds, Westbury (D.R.S.). A pair at Clarendon Lake, Mar. 26; a pair at 
Wilton Water, May 29 (M.C.). 


328. COMMON POCHARD. Winter records from Coate Water (M.C.F., 
S.G.M., L.G.P.); Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.); Bowood Lake (G.L.B., E.B., 
C.C.B.) ; Clarendon Lake (D.N.D., R.W,); Corsham and Braydon Pond 
(R.G.B.), the highest numbers being 40 at Coate Water on Jan, 19 
(J.C.C.O.) and 40 on Braydon Pond, Dec. 29, of which 30 were males 
(R.G.B.). 


330. TUFTED DUCK. A nest and nine eggs found at the Britford Pits, 
June 27, where nesting had been suspected last year (C.M.R.P.). A female 
with four ducklings at Clarendon Lake, July 24 (D.N.D.). One female at 
Westbury Station Ponds, Aug. 8 (D.R.S.); three pairs and one female at 
Chilton Foliat, May 23; two males and one female there June 13 (M.C.F.). 
Four males and three females at Wilton Water, June 11 (L.G.P.). Winter 
records; Bowood Lake (E.B., G.L.B.) ; Shearwater (M.B.) ; Wilton Water 
(M.C.); Chilton Foliat (M.C.F.); Coate Water (L.G.P., J.C.C.O.); Salisbury 
(W.A.C.) ; Clarendon Lake (R.W.) ; Corsham Lake (G.W.C.) and Braydon 
Pond (R.G.B.). The largest number recorded was 17 at Corsham Lake, 
Dec. 7 (G.W.C.). 


332. GOLDENEYE. ‘Three immature birds at Coate Water, Nov. 15; one, 
Nov. 30 (M.C.F.) ; one, Dec. 2 (L.G.P.). 


339. COMMON SCOTER. Two Common Scoter, a male and a female or 
juvenile bird, were seen on Mar 31, on the River Cole near Inglesham, a mile 
from its junction with the Thames and on the boundary of Wilts and Berks. 
The male was described as “jet black” with “ orange colouring at the base of 
the bill”. The other bird as “of a lighter shade or slatey colour”. These 
ducks were first seen at close range and put to flight, when their wings were 
noted to make a “ queer whistling sound, unlike other wild duck” (F.H.M.). 
A male Common Scoter was seen on Coate Water by S.G.M. and two 
members of the Burderop Field Society in the early afternoon of Apr. 10. 
Visibility was good, two of the observers had 6x 30 binoculars. The bird 
was described as ‘‘ entirely black except for a light bill”; ‘‘it had a very thick 
base to its bill”. It rose when a boat approached and flew for a hundred 
yards or so when the observers were able to see that its underparts were also 
black. 

The Handlist of Birds of the Marlborough district (10 miles radius) 1939 gives 
two previous records: “at Marlborough in 1873 and 1911”. 


342. GOOSANDER. Five birds at Coate Water, Jan. 1 (G.W.C.). Nine, 
all brown-headed birds, were seen there on nine dates between Jan. 5 and 
Feb. 11 by M.C.F., S.G.M., L.G.P. and C.R. All had gone by Mar. 3 (M.C.F.). 


346. CORMORANT. One flying S. along the Salisbury Avon at Downton, 
Oct 25) (hh): 


370. GREAT CRESTED GREBE. Coate Water: six on Jan. 6, fourteen on 
Mar. 9, nine on Mar. 25, three pairs on May 17 (M.C.F.); five young on 
July 21 (M.C.) ; five on Oct. 4, none later (M.C.F.). Braydon Pond: six on 
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May 19 (L.G.P.); seven, including three young, on Aug. 20 (R.G.B.). Corsham 
Lake: two pairs, with one and two young respectively (G.S.)._ Bowood Lake; 
broods of three and one young reared; three birds present, Dec. 27 (C.C.B.). 
Shearwater: six birds (two pairs and two singles), Feb. 19; eleven birds, 
Mar. 19 (D.R.S.). Westbury Station Ponds: one pair with nest and at least 
two eggs; two other adult with three young and one immature bird Aug. 6 
and 7 (D.R.S.). Stourhead Lakes: six adult and one young, July 19 (M.C.F.). 
Fonthill Lake: a pair with three young in Oct. and Nov. (P.F.). 

374. BLACK-NECKED GREBE. One was watched for a long time at Coate 
Water on Nov. 30. “The eye was in the black area”’, there was “no light 


patch in front of the eye”. The observer could not see if the tip of the bill 
tilted (M.C.F.). 


375. LITTLE GREBE. Three eggs hatched at Corsham Lake, Aug. 8, a rather 
late date (G.S.). 


381. STOCK-DOVE. Young birds in nest during the first week in October 
near Corsham (G.S.). 


388. COMMON CURLEW. A nest and three eggs found on May 6 in the 
Beechingstoke district, of which the young were later successfully hatched 
(VJ.R.R.). First noted in the water-meadows between Patney and Etchil- 
hampton, Mar. 21; two birds on Apr. 10, three birds on Apr. 13; the spring 
call heard on Apr. 21. Curlew remained in this area until June 6, but no 
trace of a nest found. One bird seen, July 24 (E.M.C., D.A.E.C.). First 
heard near Worton, Apr. 4, three birds flying together, June 8(M.E.N.). Call 
heard over Clarendon, Apr. 4, and a bird seen in an old breeding area, Apr. 24. 
Two flew over Alderbury calling, Aug. 20 (C.M.R.P.). One flew over Salis- 
bury calling, July 21 (M.L.). One flushed from a field near Erlestoke, June 26, 
and call heard at Bulkington (G.L.B.). One seen near Shepherd’s Shore by 
Mr. Owen Meyrick, Sept. 3 (L.G.P.). 

393. WOODCOCK. Roding near Farley, Mar. 3, and a brood of young found 
there, June 27 (R.H.). Mr. Wildash found a nest in Cobham Frith, also a 
bird was seen near Baydon “looking as if it had nested there” (L.G.P.). 
Single birds reported from Alderbury Wood, Feb. 20; near Trowbridge, Feb. 26, 
and Clarendon, May 17 (C.M.R.P.); Chilton Foliat, Mar. 6 (M.C.) ; West 
Grimstead (a young bird), Aug. 5 (R.H.) ; Aldbourne, Nov. 12 (M.C.F.); and 
West Lavington, Dec. 5 (D.S.). 

395. COMMON SNIPE. Reported to be scarcer during the summer in the 
Marlborough district (L.G.P.). This was also the case at Longford where 
Mr. V. Hawkin said that from his recollection as a boy 50 years ago and 
judging from the old game books, there were very few snipe in the Longford 
meadows in those days. They became very plentiful in the years between 
the wars, the peak year being 1941, and for the past four or five years have 
only been present in small numbers (I.R.). Noted in autumn and winter near 
Marston (M.E.N.), at Coate Water and Axford (M.C.F.). Increasing 
numbers by Fonthill Lake, from Nov. 20 onwards, from five to c. 30 (P.F.). 
Drumming heard by the Kennet, May 1 (M.C.); and several birds seen at 
Chilton Foliat, June 13 (M.C.F.). 

421. COMMON SANDPIPER. JDuring the spring passage birds were noted 
on dates between Apr. 13 and May 10, and on the autumn passage between 
July 16 and Sept. 16. Both date and locality shown in the Migrant tables. 
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424. GREEN SANDPIPER. One by gravel pits near Salisbury, Dec. 11 
(C.M.R.P.). 


428. BRITISH REDSHANK. Noted during spring and summer near Clarendon 
(C.M.R.P.) ; Ramsbury (C.A.W.); Bodenham (P.F.) Axford and Chilton 
Foliat. Three at Coate Water, Nov. 5 (M.C.F.). Redshank seemed scarcer 
this summer in the Kennet valley (L.G.P.). 

440/1. GOLDEN PLOVER. A flock of c. 200 just S. of Salisbury, Jan. 8 and Jt 
(L.G.P.). Five with Lapwing on arable near Patney, Jan. 7 (D.A.E.C.) and 
an unspecified number, also with Lapwing, near Milford, Jan. 13 (C.M.R.P.). 
A flock near West Dean, Feb. 14 (R.H.); c. 150 at Coombe Bissett at the 
beginning of a snowstorm, Mar. 5 (R.W.); three near All Cannings, Apr. 3 
(D.A.E.C.). Golden Plover had returned to Totterdown in autumn by 
Sept. 29 (L.G.P.); one noted flying with Lapwing near Keevil, Nov. 20 
(G.L.B.); 28 near Old Sarum, Dec. 11 (P.F.). Flocks of 100 seen near 
Salisbury during the winter (W.A.C.). 


449. LAPWING. Noted as scarcer in the Marlborough district than they 
should be; this is also the opinion of keepers. All agree that one cause is the 
taking of eggs by ploughmen, etc. (L.G.P.). Also noted as scarce during the 
breeding season round Chisenbury (J.C.C.O.). 


456. STONE-CURLEW. First seen near Clarendon, Mar. 24, and more had 
arrived by Apr. 6 (C.M.R.P.). A pair seen in the Grovely district, Apr. 2 
(P.F.). A nest and four eggs reported near Aldbourne, May 2; three birds 
seen in the same field, June 8 (M.C.F.). A nest on Pitton Down, June 7. 
Four young birds at West Dean, Aug. 2 (R.H.). A family near Pepperbox 
Hill, Aug 12. Birds congregated and very noisy near Clarendon, Sept. 19 
(C.M.R.P.). A party of c. 20 near Pitton, Sept. 16; calling in the evenings, 
Sept. 27; last heard, Oct. 3 (R.W.). Mr. Blakely reported that the birds had 
not all gone from Totterdown on Oct. 1 (L.G.P.). 


462. BLACK TERN. Fourteen flying and feeding at the S. end of Coate 
Water, May 13 (S.G,M.). 


467. SANDWICH TERN. One at Coate Water, Apr.5. Points noted were 
black bill with yellow tip, black legs, elongated black feathers at the back of 
crown and shorter fork to tail (M.C.F.). 


469/479. COMMON or ARCTIC TERNS. One over a stream at West Dean, 
May 25, and one at East Grimstead Pond, June 2 (R.H.). A Tern, dis- 
tinguished by its white frontal patch, flew up and down over Shearwater tor 
15 minutes on the afternoon of Aug. 29 (C.R.). 


478. BLACK-HEADED GULL. About thirty over Barton Farm and others 
near Chiseldon, May 2; fifty over Marlborough, May 13 (M.C.) ; four by 
Corsham Lake, Feb. 10 (G.W.C.) ; four by Westbury Ponds. Feb. 20 (D.R.S.). 
Three on watercress beds at Bishopstone, S. Wilts and two on arable near 
Winterbourne Earls, May 28, all in full summer plumage (R.W.). One at 
Shearwater, Aug. 6 (D.R.S.); a flock near Liddington, Aug. 9 and nine in 
winter plumage near Ramsbury, Aug. 18 (M.C.F.). Numerous at Downton 
im) Nove (PEs): 


481. COMMON GULL. Thirty near Chiseldon, Feb. 6, also noted at 
Everleigh, Feb. 16, and at Coate Water, Mar. 16 (M.C.). About 150 near 
Thingley, Mar. 3 (G.L.B.) ; and the same number on arable near Braydon 
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Pond, Aug. 20 (R.G.B.). A flock of 200 visited the riverside meadows at 
Seagry frequently from Nov. 20, usually arriving in the afternoon and leaving 
before dusk in a N.W. direction (R.G.B.). A few seen with Herring Gulls 
on Salisbury Plain and in the Pewsey Vale during the winter (J.C.C.O.). 


482. HERRING-GULL. Twenty-three on Ogbourne Downs, Feb. 12; 15 at 
Coate Water, Mar. 3; c. 40 near Everleigh, Feb. 16 (M.C.). One near 
Longleat, Aug. 6 (D.R.S.) ; one near Urchfort, Aug. 10 (D.A.E.C.), and two 
about Downton in Nov. (P.F.). 


484/5. LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. Reported near Lacock, Apr. 21 
(C.R.); Hungerford, Jan. 20, Valley of the Rocks, June 23, and over Granham 
Hill, Marlborough, on June 23 (M.C.). Two at the Westbury Station Ponds, 
Feb. 20 and Mar. 20 (D.R.S.). Two adults by the Bristol Avon near Lacock, 
Apr. 14, and one adult flying up this river near Lacock, June 28. An 
immature bird approached an adult sitting in a field near Beanacre, Aug. 8, 
and solicited food. The adult flew off (G.L.B.). 


503. SOUTHERN PUFFIN. A single bird found by Mr. W. M. Parker of 
Upper Woodford, on the afternoon of Oct. 14. It was 600 ft. up on the 
Downs near an old drove track not far from the village of Anstey. The bird 
did not appear to be injured and was in good condition, but exhausted. It 
was very tame and when placed on the ground started to preen. After being 
seen by H.A.W., Brigadier C. C. Rasch and others, it was liberated in a hatch 
hole on a stream at Lower Woodford. It swam about, then dived, came up. 
and washed itself. It had disappeared by the morning of Oct. 15. The 
following description given by H.A.W. ‘Head grey turning to black near 
the throat where a distinct black band above white chest. Back and wings 
black. Beak oneinch thick, ending in point. Feet dark yellow, length roughly 
seven inches”. This appears to have been a juvenile bird. 


504. CORNCRAKE. Heard calling near North Newnton in May and Aug. 
Two birds flew out of a barley field as it was cut, after which they were seen 
on several occasions by Mr. J. Clarke, gamekeeper (J.C.C.O.). Heard at 
West Dean. June 5 and 13 (R.H.). Calling near Weavern and Longdean in 
May, two birds seen in a hayfield in Hartham Park in July, and one caught in 
fruit netting near there on Aug. 10. These records were reported by gardeners. 
and gamekeepers to G.S. An adult with five young at West Grimstead,. 
July 18 (R.H.). One for certain and possibly another near West Woods in 
early Aug. (L.G.P.). 


509. WATER-RAIL. At Coate Water one was seen on Jan. 1 (G.W.C.,) ; 
one seen and others heard, Jan. 31 (M.C.F.) and on two occasions in March 
(C.R.). Also reported at Chilton Foliat, Jan. 10, Mar. 15 and Apr. 11 
(M.C.F.) ; at Ramsbury, Jan. 29 (M.C.) ; Corsham Lake, Feb. 10 (G.W.C.) ; 
Salisbury gravel pits, Nov. 15 (C.M.R.P.). Remains of one picked up on a 
downland farm near Laverstock, Apr. 20; the bird had been dead 2-3 weeks 
(R.W.). 


511. COOT. One which was making a nest at Bowood on Apr. 2 was shaping. 
it by slapping the vegetation into place with its feet, making a loud noise 


(G.L.B.). Over 100 on Braydon Pond, Dec. 29 (R.G.B.). 
VOL. LIII—CXCII. ¥ 
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518. COMMON PARTRIDGE. Paired and calling near Clarendon, Jan. 30 
(C.M.R.P.) ; Mr. J. Edwards of Barton Farm, Marlborough, reported that 
young were hatched on May 11 and flying on May 18 (L.G.P.): all early 
dates. One was sitting on twelve eggs near Erlestoke on June 29 (G.L.B.); 
a late date. 


519. RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. Seen near Alton, Mar. 19 (L.G.P.). 
‘Three birds on Keevil Aerodrome, Apr. 24 (G.L.B.). A brood at West 
Dean, May 16 (R.H.) anda covey of ten on Derriads Farm, Chippenham, 
Oct. 27 (G.W.C.). 


520. QUAIL. Single birds seen near Farley, May 10, and Winterslow, 
May 19. A pair near Farley, June 10, and four young seen, Aug 4 (R.H.). 
Heard calling near the golf course on Blacklands Down, June 10 (E.M.T.) 
and in the night on June 11 near Norton (J.W.) Mr. Strong of Fyfield 
reported that one night in late July his cottage seemed to be surrounded by 
Quail calling ‘‘as though a fox had disturbed them”. They were gone the 
next day (L.G.P.). Heard calling near Aldbourne, Aug. 10, where several 
had been seen during the summer including three young (M.C.F.). 


Not included in the Bird Notes for 1948. 


355. MANX SHEARWATER. One, ringed as young at Skokholm Bird 
Observatory 2/9/48, recovered at Brinkworth, Wilts, 7/9/48 (140 miles E.), c.f. 
British Birds. Vol. xlii, No. 9, September, 1949. 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF MIGRANTS—1949. 
ARRIVAL. 


REDSHANK. 
January 22, Clatford, M.C. March 29, Axford, M.C.F. 
February 5, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
CHIFF-CHAFF 


March 20, West Lavington, D.S. April 2, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
veo) Clarendon. @oMUR. PE: ae 2, Seagry, R.G.B. 
, 23, West Ashton, G.L.B. fe 2e @Oarewoees 
,, 20, Marlborough, M.C. i 3) Patney, DALE.G: 
Sn 2o a Barley, ixcba: *, 3, Worton, M.E.N. 
J* 31, Norton, J. Ww: Ps 5, Coate, M.C.F. 
April 1, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. o 6, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
COMMON CURLEW. 
March 21, Patney, D.A.E.C. April 14, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


April 4, Worton, M.E.N. 

STONE-CURLEW. 
March 24, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. April 10, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
April 2, Grovely, P.F. 


Arrival of Migrants. 


March 25, Totterdown, M.C. 


WHEATEAR. 


ook 


April 4, Burderop, S.G.M. 
soe. Overton Down, G.L.B. , 
~ 20, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. a 


14, West Dean, R.H. 
15, Neston, G.S. 


WILLOW-WARBLER. 


March 28, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


April 2, Seagry, R.G.B. 
s 3, Oare, D.P: 


3) 


39 


ie 3, East Grimstead, R.H. 


Ps 3, Farley, W.M.C. 
ie 4, Patney, D.A.E.C. 


ee ehilton Foliat M.CF. , 


April 5, Coate, M.C.F. 


5, Worton, M.E.N. 

6, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
8, Chippenham, G.L.B. 
8, Spye Park, G.W.C. 
9, Burderop, S.G.M. 
14, Marlborough, M.C. 


SAND-MARTIN. 


April 1, West Grimstead, R.H. 


oe 3 Calne,/C.C.B: 
ss 4, Downton, P.F. 


1, West Dean, R.H. 
a ZuGalne. G-C.B. 
Ri 37 ©are, D.P. 


“8 4, West Lavington, D.S. 
4, Chiltor Foliat, M.C.F. 


i 5, Patney, D.A.E.C. 
4s 5. Coate, M.C.F. 
5, Beanacre, G.L.B. 


April 4, East Grimstead, R.H. 


i 7, Farley, W.M.C. 


16, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


is 17, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 
we 20 Patney. 1).A-E.C. 


April 5, Worton, M.E.N. 


SW ALLOW. 
April 


TREE-PIPIT. 
April 22, Sandy Lane, 


May 


GUCKOO: 
April 


ie 6, East Grimstead, W.M.C. 


it 7, West Dean, R.H. 


ye 8, West Lavington, D.S. 


eo ls) Clarendon: €:M.R:P. 


im 4) Savernake,: M:C. 
opal Ramsbury, C:A.W. 


99 


April 4, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 


11, Salisbury, C.M.R.P. 


6, East Grimstead, W.M.C. 
6, Worton, M.E.N. 
6, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
9, Stapleford Bridge, M.L. 
9, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
11, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
13, Seagry, R.G.B. 
13, Pitton, R.W. 


G.R: 

29, Shearwater, D.R.S. 

7, Erlestoke, G.W.C. 
7, Savernake, L.G.P. 
14, Spye Park, G.L.B. 


15, Seagry, R.G.B. 

15, Roundway, G.L.B. 

15, Norton, J.W. 

15, Chippenham, C.R. 
15-Patney; DALE: CG. 

15, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 

16, Slaughterford, G.W.C. 


HOUSE-MARTIN. 
April 16, Slaughterford, G.W.C. 


April 7, Chippenham, C.R. 
* 9, Marlborough, M.C. 
‘, 9, Bowood, G.L.B. 


7 1, East Grimstead, R:H. 


mea Patney. 1).A.E.C. 


16, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
17, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 
18, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
24, Worton, M.E.N. 
ye 
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April 
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99 


April 
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WHITETHROAT. 


8, West Dean, R.H. 
> 9, Farley, W.M.C. 
13, Semington, G.L.B. 
13, Slaughterford, G.W.C. 
15, Worton, M.E.N. 
15. Manton, M.C. 


April 15, Pepperbox Hill, C.M.R.P. 
, 16, Ramsbury, C.A.W. | 
,» 19, Chippenham, C.R. 
20, Patney, DeAs.G: 
,» 21, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


SPOTTED HEYCATEGHER: 


9, Oare, D.P. 
19, East Grimstead, R.H. 
20, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
30, Shearwater, D.R.S. 
3, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
8, Farley, W.M.C. 


May 8, West Lavington, D.S. 
» 14, Bowden Hill, G.L.B. 
» 17, Worton, M.E.N. 
» 20, Marlborough, M.C. 
3 22, Pitton. RW: 
» 2/7, Chippenham, C.R. 


SEDGE-WARBLER. 


10, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


11, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. | 


15, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 
20, Bowood, G.L.B. 


April 20, Manton, M.C. 
25, Coate; Gis 
= 25, Worton, MBN: 
» 2&9, Westbury, D.R.S. 


REDSTART. 


10, Spye Park, G.L.B. 
13, Marlborough, M.C. 


April 14, Patney, D.A.E.C. 
i 7. Littlecotes €7Aaww- 


NIGHTINGALE. 


10, Farley, RoE: 

16, Slaughterford,-G.W.C. 
16, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
17, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 

19, Rowdeford, M.E.N. 


April 21, Nash Hill, C.R. 
» 26, Marlborough, M.C. 
,» 2/, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
May 1, Seagry, R.G.B. 
Be iinvacock. Ga. 


GARDEN-WARBLER. 


II, Spye Park; G:L-B. 


15, Pepperbox Hill, C.M.R.P. 


21. Nash Hall GR: 
21, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
24, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 


April 29, Marlborough, M.C. 
» 9, Slaughterford, G.W.C. 
4. 130, Patney, D.A:E:G. 
May 1, Seagry, R.G.B. 
Me 7, Worton, M.E.N. 


WOOD-WARBLER. 


leSpyerpark. Gap! 


15, Pepperbox Hill, C.M.R.P. 


18, Marshfield, G.W.C. 


April 29, Marlborough, M.C. 
» 30, Shearwater, D.R.S. 


BLACKCAP. 


11, Oare, D.P. 

11. Farley, W.M.:C. 

12, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
13, Norton, J.W. 

13, Slaughterford, G.W.C. 
14, Manton, M.C. 

14, Worton, M.E.N. 

15, Roundway, G.L.B. 


April 15, Ramsbury, C.A.W. 
» 16, West Dean, R.H. 
fwd Nash ital Gake 
» 20, Aldbourne, M:G.F. 
» 28, Savernake, J.C.C.O. 
» 30, Shearwater, D.R.S. 
> 30, Chilton-FoliatoNuG ibe 


April 13, 
foe ee 
LS, 
as ch 


April 13, 
pel LO 
Se nO 
mil OU) 
May 1, 


April 15, 

90 29, 
1, Chippenham, G. W.C. ie 
99 3, 


May 


April 16, 
rae 
ye ey 
Baa: 
Me Uae, 
ed 
, 27, Aldbourne, M.C.F. es 


April 16, 
Pe aie er 
een ies 
irae 


April 17, 
99 26, 


April 18, 
etd aL 
mel el; 
ce 

1, 

mt Ds 


April 23, 


Arrival of Migrants. 


LESSER WHITETHROAT. 
Clarendon, C.M.R.P. May 2, Langley Burrell, C.R. 
Marlborough, M.C. » 4, Farley, W.M.C. 
Aldbourne, M.C.F. , 7, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
Patney, D.A.E.C. » 7, Worton, M.E.N. 


COMMON SANDPIPER. 
Patney, D.A.E.C. May 5, Corsham, G.S. 
Rushall, J.C.C.O. 3 ds Westbury, D:R:S. 
Shearwater,_D.R.S. » 14, Ramsbury, M.C. 
Clatford, M.C. ,, 17, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
Chippenham, G.W.C. 


YELLOW WAGTAIL. 
Ramsbury, C.A.W. May 3, Britford, C.M.R.P. 
Marlborough, M.C. wir ois andy wane. GR: 
13, Melksham, G.L.B. 
Salisbury, W.M.C. 


SWIFT. 
Salisbury, C.M.R.P. April 27, Ramsbury, M.C.F. 
Thingley,-C.R. » 29, Westbury, D.RS. 
Semington, G.L.B. 1, Longford, M.E.N. 
Patney, D.A.E.C. _ 
West Dean, R.H. i 
Marlborough, M.C. f 


10, Corsham, G.S. 


16, Clatford, D.P. 


GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. 
Ramsbury, C.A.W. April 24, Sandy Lane, G.S. 
West Grimstead, R.H. », 30, Burderop, S.G.M. 


Stitchcombe, M.C. May 2, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
Coate, C.R. 

REED-WARBLER. 
Clarendon, C.M.R.P. April 29, Marlborough, M.C. 


Rushall, J.C.C.O. 
TURTLE DOVE. 


5, West Lavington, D.S. 


13, Chippenham, G.W.C. 
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Pitton, R.W. May 7, Patney, D.A.E.C. 
Farley, R.H. ., « 6, Manton, M:C. 
Fyfield, C.R. i, 8, Clarendon; C.M.R-P. 
Semington, G.L.B. ,, 11, Bradford-on-Avon, G.W.C. 
Oare, D.P. us, WOrtons, VieBeNe 
Aldbourne, M.C.F. » 15, West Lavington. D.S. 
HOBBY. 
April 21, Nash Hill, C.R. 
WHINCHAT. 
Coate, C.R. May 13, Mildenhall, M.C. 


| May 4, Berwick Bassett, J.C.C.O. 


| April 28, East Grimstead, R.H. 
5; 


=| 
e | 


Ki 
| 

| 
a | 


May 


NIGHTJAR. 
May 28, Pitton, R.W. 
Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
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RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 


May 7, West Grimstead, R.H. May 25, Marlborough, L.G.P. 
QUAIL. 
May 10, Farley, R.H. June 6, Blacklands Down, E.M.T. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 
September 22, Totterdown, L.G.P. 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 


September 29, Totterdown, L.G.P. October 10, Chiseldon, M.C. 
REDWING. 
October 5, Barton Bottom, M.C. November 8, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
Ms 8, Totterdown, C.R. ip 14, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
i 25, West Lavington, D.S. i 18, Chippenham, G.L.B. 
November 2, Marlborough, L.G.P. My 27, Worton, M.E.N. 
FIELDFARE. 
October 16, Marlborough, L.G.P. October 30, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 
a 17, West Lavington, D.S. November 1, Semington, G.L.B. 
» 28, Farley, W.M.C. 13, Worton, M.E.N. 


» 29, Chippenham, C.R. 


SISKIN. 
December 28, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. 


DEPARTURE. 
(Dates when last seen). 


BRAMBLING. 
March 14, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


REDWING. 
March 27, Worton, M.EN. March 19, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
»  2/, Marlborough, M.C. i 6, Salisbury, M.L. 
» 20, West Lavington, D.S. 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 
April 3, All Cannings, D.A.E.C. March 5, Combe Bissett, R.W. 
March 22, Lord’s Hill, C.R. 


FIELDFARE. 
April 3, Etchilhampton, D.A.E.C. March 18, Pitton, R.W. 
1 2, Aldbourne, M.C.F. » LZ, Norton, J.W: 
March 27, Worton, M.E.N. » 15, West Lavington, D.S. 
» 2/7, Marlborough, M.C. 
SISKIN. 


April 11, Spye Park, G.L.B. 


SHORT-EARED OWL. 
April 22, Totterdown, L.G.P. 


QUAIL. 
August 10, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
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GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. 
August 18, Ramsbury, M.C.F. 


YELLOW WAGTAIL. 
August 18, Ramsbury, M.C.F. 


SWIFT. 
August 20, Chippenham, C.R. August 14, Reybridge, G.L.B. 

55 18, Ramsbury, M.C.F. i 12, Pitton, R.W. 
i 15, Worton, M.E.N. as 5, Farley, W.M.C. 
iy 14, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 

REDSTART. 

August 25, Clatford, C.R. 
CUCKOO. 


August 25, Overton Hill, C.R. August 4, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
a 6, Semington, G.L.B. : 


REED-WARBLER. 
August 26, Reybridge, G.L.B. August 23, River Churn, C.R. 


HOBBY. 
September 3, Shepherd’s Shore, L.G.P. 


LESSER WHITETHROAT. 
September 4, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 
September 6, Pitton, R.W. 


WHITETHROAT. 

September 7, Semington, G.L.B. August 27, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 

SEDGE-WARBLER. 
September 8, Coate, M.C.F. September 5, Reybridge, G.L.B. 
COMMON SANDPIPER. 
September 16, Winsley, G.W.C. September 8, Coate, M.C.F. 
i 8, Fyfield, L.G.P. July 31, Christian Malford, R.G.B. 

TURTLE DOVE. 

September 18, Worton, M.E.N. August 25, Bushton, C.R. 


August 30, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 


September 22, Semington, L.G.B. September 10, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
io 19, North Wraxall, C.R. 3 6, Worton, M.E.N. 
O 18, Ford, G.W.C. 
WHEATEAR. 
September 25, Aldbourne, M.C.F. September 4, Upavon, G.L.B. 


t7, Bitton) RoW: 


WILLOW-WARBLER. 
September 26, Clarendon, R.W. September 1, West Ashton, G.L.B. 
6, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. 
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BLACKCAP. 
October 1, Totterdown, L.G.P. August 21, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


WHINCHAT. 
October 2, Thingley, C.R., G.L.B. August 25, Melksham, G.L.B. 
September 24, Aldbourne, M.C.F. e 25, Clatiord ;“GaR: 
ah 17, Netton, R.W. 


CHIFF-CHAFF. 
October 9, Semington, G.L.B. September 28, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


e 8, Wilton, M.C. i 28, Pitton, R.W. 
STONE-CURLEW. 
October 19, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. October 3, Pitton, R.W. 
a) 8, Aldbourne, M.C.F. fe 1, Totterdown, L.G.P. 
COMMON CURLEW. 
October 27, Chippenham, C.R. July 24, Patney, D.A.E.C. 
SWALLOW. 
October 27, Marlborough, L.G.P. October 9, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 
v8 26, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. ag 8, Calne, C.C.B. 
4 25, Semington, G.L.B. is 7, Chippenham, G.W.C. 


3 21, Pitton, R.W. ” 6. Worton, M.E.N. 
a 12, Chilton Foliat, M.C.F. ap 6, West Lavington, D.S. 


REDSHANK. 
November 15, Coate, M.C.F. October 8, Totterdown, C.R. 


HOUSE-MARTIN. 
December 3, Woodford, H.A.W. October 22, Chippenham, G.W.C., 
October 31, Marlborough, D.P. C.R. 
Bh 24, Clarendon, C.M.R.P. i 22, West Ashton, G.L.B. 
Hf 22, Worton, M.E.N. es 21, West Lavington, D.S. 
de 15, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 


THE ROOKERIES OF THE MERE DISTRICT IN 1949. 
By E. M. CAWKELL, M.B.O.U. 


The area chosen was that selected in 1947 and covers all land 
lying within three miles of Mere Church (see W.A.M., lii, 246). 

The rookeries are dealt with in the same order as in the 1947 
and 1948 reports. The total number of nests, 1,277, is the 
highest obtained in the three years the census has been taken. 
All the rookeries were visited between April 10th and 13th 
(inclusive) ; this is earlier than in the past, but nesting, on the 
whole, has been much advanced this year. 


Middle Hill 
or Dee Barn: 


Mere Down Farm: 


The Down House, 
Mere: 


Ashwell Bottom: 


Upper Ashwell 
Bottom : 


Pitching Piece Barn : 


The Middles, 
W. Knoyle: 


Broadmead Farm: 


Higher Mere Park: 
Bush Hayes Farm: 
Lyemarsh Farm: 


Gutch Pool Farm: 
Forest Farm: 
Longmoor Farm: 
Bowridge Farm: 
Rope Farm: 

Zeals House: 
Zeals Rectory: 
Zeals Aerodrome: 


Stourhead House: 


White Sheet Knoll: 


Burton: 
Charnage: 
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Rookeries. 


231 nests. Extensively shot last year, but a decrease 
of only 4. 

44 nests. Also heavily shot last year (no change in 
population). 

This rookery was noticed after the report was sent in 
last year when it was found to have 5nests. This 
year there were 16 nests. It is a new site and, 
apparently, an off-shoot of Mere Down Farm rookery. 


39 nests. 


Extinct. 
13 nests. Only two suitable trees left owing to felling. 
72 nests. Very heavily shot last year. But an 
increase. 
26 nests. There has possibly been disturbance due to 


the cutting of undergrowth. 


30 nests. An increase after severe shooting. 
32 nests. 
10 nests. A big drop. This is where some nests 


were blown out last year; this may have affected the 
population this spring. 

23 nests. 
12 nests. 
48 nests. 
35 nests. 
6 nests. 
347 nests. 
24 nests. A favourite beech has been cut down. 


Moved to the junction of the Wolverton and Exeter 
roads and now I nest. 


107 nests. 
74 nests. 
26 nests, now spreading along the road. 


Last year’s figure, which was omitted in error, was 55. 
This year there are 61 nests and there is some spread- 
ing in the valley towards the main road. 


Shot late last year and lightly. 


ROOKERIES IN THE PATNEY AREA, 1949. 


By DONALD A. E. CROSS. 


There was quite an amazing increase in the number of 
rookeries and number of nests in existing rookeries during 1949 
breeding season, and several new rookeries are recorded— 
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notably the one containing 24 nests in Lydeway Meadows. 
The rookeries were all counted between April 2nd and April 
24th, within a radius of about 3 miles from Patney Station. 


41/054550 
035570 
060581 
053588 
* 033594 
* 044603 
* 064606 


+ —p 


068612 
* 53 073009 
t+ 064595 
* 068592 


057592 
085599 
085593 
092596 
104595 
129600 
144609 


——~— £ * ¥SE 


The area 


Urchfont Hill Farm. 9 nests in beech. 

Urchfont Manor. 49 in beech and pine. 

Wedhampton. 11 in beech. 

Lydeway Meadows. 24 in Oak. 

Stert. 6in elm. 

Etchilhampton Manor. 90 in beech. 

Etchilhampton Water. Loose grouping of 49 in elm, alder 
and willow. 

All Cannings. 20 in elm. 

South Farm, All Cannings. 38 in elm. 

Hatfield Farm Meadows. 6 in elm. 

Patney Copse (Patney Station). Loose grouping of 48 in ash 
and oak. 

Hatfield Farm. Loose grouping of 9 in oak, ash and willow. 

Stanton Dairy. 49 in elm. 

Beechingstoke. 12 in elm. 

Beechingstoke. Loose grouping of 42 in elm and ash. 

Beechingstoke Farm, Broad Street. 9 in elm and scots pine. 

Frith Wood, Woodborough. 5 in oak. 

Wilcot. 9 in elm. 
+ New rookery. * Recorded last year. 


selected has, owing to difficult circumstances, still 


not been fully covered and any data of rookeries missed within 
the radius would be welcome. 
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WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES—[11]. 
Recorder: J. DONALD GROSSE, 
Downs Edge, Liddington. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
A.E.A.D. Capt. A. E.A. Dunston, G.W.G. > -G.W: Coilett, 
Donhead. Chippenham. 
A.O.B. A. O. Barton, Lavington. YB Fe << H.J. Killick, Marlborough. 
A.R, A. Ridout, Swindon. H.W.T. H.W. Timperley, 
B.W. Mrs. Welch, Richmond, Bishopstone. 
Surrey. I.M.G. Mrs. Grose, Liddington. 
C.F. Col. €) Floyd, Holt: Js yee lalliday,, 
G.G: Miss Gurney, Turleigh. Marlborough. 
D.M.F. Miss Frowde, Colerne. J-O.A.A. Lt.=Gmdr. Arkell, 
E-E&S: Miss Stevenson, Bath. Shrivenham. 
E.M.G. Miss Gliddon, 7.9: J. Smith, Swindon. 
Chippenham. M.A.C. M.A. Chaplin, Salisbury. 
EEE: Mrs. Timperley, M.C.F. Miss Foster, Aldbourne. 
; Bishopstone. M.E.N. Mrs. Nurse, Worton. 
FP? Mrs. Partridge, Ham. N.P: IN. Peskett, Swindon. 
G.M.B. © Mrs. Brown, Swindon. P.R.F. Mrs. Farquharson, 
G.S. G. Spencer, Corsham. Salisbury. 


W.W. W.Watson, Bickley, Kent. 


+ Indicates that a plant is not native in the given locality. 
All records, except where otherwise indicated, are for 1949. 


Myosurus minimus L. Mouse-tail. Near Apshill Copse, Wootton Rivers, 
Fey. 

Ranunculus hederaceus L. Ivy-leaved Crowfoot. Chisbury, H.J.K. 

Nymphea alba L. White Water Lily. Reybridge Mill, G.W.C. 

Nasturtium microphyllum (Boenn.). Bcenn. ex Reichb. Bradenstoke. 
+ Coronopus didymus (L).Sm. Wart Cress. Turleigh, C.G. 

Lepidium campestre (L.) R.Br. Field Pepperwort. Near Pitter’s Wood, 
GIw.c. 

Viola palustris L. Marsh Violet. Pool north of Hart Hill. 

Polygala serpyllifolia Hose. Heath Milkwort. Landford Common, B.W. 
+ Saponaria oficinalisL. Soapwort. Little Cheverell,J.S. Easton Royal, J.S. 

Melandrium noctiflorum (L.) Fries. Night-flowering Catchfly. Ford, 
G.W.C. 

Sagina nodosa (L.) Fenzl. Knotted Pearlwort. West Lavington, A.O.B. 

Spergularia rubra (L.) J. & C. Presl. Sand Spurrey. West Lavington, 


A.O.B. 
Malva neglecta Wallr. Dwarf Mallow. Worton, M.E.N. West Laving- 


ton, A:©.B. Colerne, D:M.F. -Charlcutt, Latton,-D.M.F. and G.W.C: 
Great Durnford. 

Geranium pratense L. var. lilacinum Celak. Bradenstoke, E.T. Panters, 
Fovant. 
+ Impatiens capensis Meerb. Orange Balsam. Between Stokeford and Elbow 
Bridges, G.W.C. 
+ I. glandulifera Royle. Salisbury, M.A.C. 
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Trifolium striatum L. Soft Knotted Trefoil. The Warren, Sandy Lane, 
G.W.C. Great Lodge Bottom, H.J.K. 

T.fragiferumL. Strawberry-headed Clover. Bishopstone, E.T. An un- 
common plant on the chalk. Harnham, P.R.F. 

Astragalus glycyphyllos L. Sweet Milk Vetch. Border of Hartham Park, 
G.S. 

Vicia sepium L. Bush Vetch.. Form with white flowers. Ham, F.P. 

Lathyrus sylvestris L. Wild Everlasting Pea. Walls of Old Castle, 
Wardour, C.F. 

Potentilla erecta x P. reptans. Hart Hill, Longleat. 

P. procumbens Sibth. Procumbent Tormentil. East Coulston. 

Aphanes microcarpa (Boiss. & Reut.) Rothm. London Ride, Bedwyn Com- 
mon, det. S. M. Walters. 

Poterium polygamum Waldst. & Kit. Prickly Burnet. Canal bank near 
Marston Meysey, A.R. 

Sanguisorba officinalis L. Great Burnet. Chittoe, G.W.C. 

+ Cotoneaster Simonsii Baker. Landford Common, B.W. 

Peplis Portula L. Water Purslane. Pool north of Hart Hill. Liddington 
Wick. 

Epilobium roseum Schreb. Pale Willow-herb. Thirteen Hundred Down. 
Near Hooker’s Gate. Wroughton. 
+t E. adenocaulon Hausskn. Wood on Sandridge Hill. 

Oenanthe fistulosa L. Water Dropwort. Avoncliff, C.G. 

+ Sambucus Ebulus L. Danewort. Roadside about a mile north-east of 
Corsham, G.S. 

Galium erectum Huds. Upright Bedstraw. Lammy Down, E.T. Roadside 
near Bishopstone, H.W.T. A very local species; it had not been recorded 
for North Wilts since 1782. 

G. tricorne Stokes. Rough-fruited Cleavers. West Lavington, A.O.B. 

Sherardia arvensis L. Field Madder. White-flowered form.. Great 
Bedwyn, N.P. 

Dipsacus pilosus L. Small Teasel. Banks of Frome river near Wingfield, 
G.S. 

Filago germanica L. Upright Cudweed. Boscombe. 

Gnaphalium sylvaticum L. Heath Cudweed. Chase Woods. Savernake 
Forest, E.T. 

+ Inula Helenium L. Elecampane. Foot of Winsley Hill, E.H.S. 
+ Ambrosia elatior L. Potato field,’ Lake, Woodford. 

Bidens cernua L. Nodding Bur-Marigold. Bird’s Marsh, G.W.C. South 
Newton. Wardour, C.F. 

t Galinsoga quadriradiata Ruiz & Pav. var. hispida (DC.) Thell. | Laverstock, 
B.W. 

+ Anthemis tinctoria L. Yellow Camomile. Casual in Savernake Forest, 
E. and H.W.T., det. J. E. Lousley. Not previously recorded for Wiltshire. 

Chrysanthemum segetum L. Corn Marigold. Near Pitter’s Wood, G.W.C. 
t Artemisia Absinthium L. Wormwood. Euridge, D.M.F. : 

Cirsium tuberosum (L.) All. The classic locality near Great Ridge Wood 
has been half destroyed by ploughing. A small colony in anew locality about 
a mile distant has been discovered. 


C. dissectum (L.) Hill. Meadow Thistle. Field near Shearwater, I.M.G. 
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C. arvense (L.) Scop, var. integrifolium Wimm. & Grab. Roadside near 
Highworth, N.P. 


+ Onopordum Acanthium L. Cotton Thistle. Near Wardour School, C.F. 


+ Centaurea solstitialis L. Yellow Star-thistle. Near Springbottom Farm, 
Wilsford. 


Crepis biennis L Rough Hawksbeard. Ham, F.P. 


Leontodon Leysseri (Wallr.) Beck. Hairy-headed Hawkbit. Dollaker’s Green. 
Compton Bassett. Shaw, A. R. Wilton Brail. Near Bristow Bridge. 

+ Campanula rapunculoides L. Creeping Bellflower. Mill Lane, Okus, G.M.B. 
Calluna vulgaris (L.) Hull. Heather. Form with white flowers. Landford 

Common, M.E.N. 

Monotropa Hypopitys L. Yellow Bird’s-nest. Conkwell Wood, E.H.S. 
Donhead St. Andrew, A.E.A.D. 

Anagallis arvensis L. subsp. foemina (Mill.) Schinz et Thell. Blue Pimpernel. 
Near Winsley, E.H.S. and G.W.C. 

Centunculus minimus L. Chaftfweed. Track in Southleigh Wood. 

+ Polemonium ceruleum L. Jacob’s Ladder. Near Park Gate Farm, Wardour, 

C.F., 1946. 

Cuscuta Trifolii Bab. Between Limpley Stoke and Winsley, E.H.S. 

Atropa Belladonna L. Deadly Nightshade. Common near Wingfield, G.S. 
+ Datura Stramonium L. Thorn-apple. West Lavington, A.O.B. 

+ Hyoscyamus niger L. Henbane. Near Old Eagle. Marlborough, N.P. 

+ Verbascum Blattaria L. Moth Mullein. Hay Lane, Wroughton, P.R.F. 

Corsham Park, G.S. 

Veronica montana L. Wood Speedwell. Great Bradford Wood, G.W.C. 
Brimslade, J.H.H. 

V. agrestis L. Green Field Speedwell. Colerne,D.M.F. Apparently a 
very rare species; Miss Frowde’s specimen is the only one I have seen this 
season. 

V. hederifolia L. var. triloba (Opiz) Beck. Liddington. 

Lathrea Squamaria L. Toothwort. Love’s Lane, Aldbourne, M.C.F. 

x M. gentilis L. Between Chitterne and Codford, det. R. Graham. 
Scutellaria minor Huds. Lesser Skull-cap. Little Bradley Wood, W.W. 
Ballota nigra L. var. borealis (Schweigg.) Reichb. Waste ground near 

Stonehenge Inn. 

+ Plantago Coronopus L. Buck’s-horn Plantain. Garden path, Chippenham, 

G.W.C. 

P. major L. Greater Plantain. Form with umbellate inflorescence. 
Bishopstone, H. W.T. 

+ Chenopodium hybridum L. Maple-leaved Goosefoot. Lake Wellhouse. 

Amesbury Down. 

+ C. murale L. Nettle-leaved Goosefoot. Aldbourne Chase. 

Polygonum Bistorta L. Snakeweed. Wardour, C.F. 

+ Euphorbia virgata Waldst. & Kit. var. esulifolia Thell. Lammy Down, E.T. 

+ E. Lathyris L. Caper Spurge. Waste ground, Highworth, J.0.A.A. 
Quercus petrea x Q. Robur. Near Thornhill Pond, Savernake Forest, J.H.H. 

It is doubtful if Q. petrea, the Durmast Oak, occurs in Wiltshire. 

Spiranthes spiralis (L.) Chevall. Autumn Lady’s Tresses. Walker’s Hill 
E.M.G. 
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Epipactis purpurata Sm. Violet Helleborine. Near Eight Walks, Savernake 
Forest, H.J.K. 

Ceeloglossum viride x Orchis Fuchsii. Two plants, Bishopstone Downs, 
H.W.T. It is probable that one of the plants was that found in 1946. 
+ Crocus nudiflorus Sm. Autumn Crocus. Lackham Park, G.W.C. 

Ornithogalum pyrenaicum L. Mountain Star of Bethlehem. Corsham Park 
and Hartham Park, G.S. 

Butomus umbellatus L. Flowering Rush. Near Latton, D.M.F. and G.W.C. 

Zannichellia palustris L. Horned Pondweed. Pond near Bradenstoke 
Abbey, G.W.C. Basset Down, H.J.K. Stream between Great and Little 
Bedwyn, H.J.K. Donhead St. Mary, A.E.A.D. 

Scirpus sylvaticus L. Wood Club-rush. Near Cheverell Mill, M.E.N. 
Donhead, P.R.F. 

Carex rostrata Stokes. Bottle Sedge. Ram Alley. 

C. binervis Sm. Hart Hill, Longleat, det. E. Nelmes. 

C. humilis Leyss. Lake Down. 

C. pilulifera L. Pill Sedge. Hart Hill, Longleat. 

C. echinata Murr. Star-headed Sedge. Near Shearwater. 
+ Digitaria sanguinalis (L.) Scop. Colerne, D.M.F. 
+ Setaria viridis (L.) Beauv. var. major (Gaud.} Koch. Pitton, P.R.F. 
+ S. glauca (L.) Beauv. Glaucous Bristle Grass. Colerne, D.M.F. 

Agrostis canina L. var. arida Schlecht. Savernake Forest, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

Calamagrostis Epigejos (L.) Roth. Donhead St. Mary, 1947, A.E.A.D. 

Deschampsia flexuosa (L.) Trin. Wavy Hair Grass. Hart Hill, Longleat. 
Southleigh Wood. 

Holcus mollis L. Creeping Soft Grass. Stone Hill Copse. 

Sieglingia decumbens (L.) Bernh. Heath Grass. Lake Down. 

Poa nemoralis L. Near Monks Park. Corsham, G.S. 

Glyceria fluitans x G. plicata. Gasper, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

G. declinata Bréb. Bradenstoke, D.M.F., det. C. E. Hubbard. 

x Festulolium loliaceum (Huds.) P. Fournier. Bratton. Marten. Norton 
Bavant. Donhead St. Andrew, 1947, A.E.A.D. 

Festuca rubra L. var. barbata (Hack.) Howarth. Colerne, D.M.F., det. 
W. O. Howarth. 

F. arundinacea Schreb. Donhead St. Mary, 1947, A.E.A.D. 

Vulpia myurus (L.) Gmel. Mouse-tail Fescue. Newton Tony, det. C. E. 
Hubbard. 

Bromus lepidus Holmb. Field near Cheverell Wood, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

B. secalinus L. var. hirtus (F. Schultz) Aschers. & Grebn. ex Hegi. Wood- 
henge, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

B. racemosus L, Dauntsey, det. C. E. Hubbard. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum L. Adder’s Tongue. Near Sutton Row, C.F. 


A NEW FLORA OF WILTSHIRE. 


The Committee of the Natural History Section has appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Mrs. Barnes, Mr. Collett, Miss Gurney and Mr. 
Halliday to further the publication of the new Flora of Wiltshire on which 
Mr. J. D. Grose has been working for several years and which is now nearing 
completion. 
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A NEW 
PLANT COLONY ON BARREN GREENSAND. 
By A. O. BARTON. 


During summer and early autumn 1948, a site on the main 
Salisbury Road at West Lavington was cleared by mechanical 
excavator, to cut a way through a high level ridge of ground 
for a new road to a building estate and playing fields. The 
site sloped to an old sunken pathway at the southern end which 
was, at its point of meeting with the main road, some three to 
four feet below field level. On the further side of the pathway 
the ground rose again, fronted by a hedge. A whole area for 
some distance was cut away level to the existing pathway, 
leaving the bare greensand exposed underneath to the actual 
path. 

The new road was made some little distance from the path- 
way, leaving between the two a piece of ground roughly 
segmental in shape and measuring 19 yards long by six yards at 
the widest part, the flat side being adjacent to the old path. 
It had been entirely denuded of soil, and the surface was sand, 
with the original plant colonies entirely destroyed. Across 
its length a pole had been left by the contractors, and some 
tarry debris. 

During the succeeding months new plants established them- 
selves with varying success on the bare sand. They were 
enumerated by me towards the end of July, 1949, fifty-five 
species being recognised, belonging to twenty-three natural 
orders. One unflowered grass remains to be identified of the 
flora yet present. 

The new colony spread itself over the site in considerable 
numbers, but with sufficient thinness for each plant to more or 
less have its own free growing space, with some area of bare 
sand around each. Chenopodium album perhaps constituted 
about one quarter of the new growth. The ability of this 
species to seed freely, however unfavourable might be the 
conditions and the result of its own growth, enables it to 
establish itself under almost any conditions. Polygonacee, 
Compositz and Plantaginaceze in that order had been the 
most successful in the attempt to make good. S. squalidus 
(2 plants) and S. vulgaris (many) were flourishing, and the latter 
has already started a new generation beneath the shade of the 
parent plants. Caryophyllacee were also in good heart. The 
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Spurreys seeded well and: then dried up. They will almost 
certainly reproduce. Trefoils were also good, but V. sativa 
seeded and died away. Cruciferee were very poor, also 
Umbelliferze. Many of the plants in the list were represented 
by one or a few specimens only, and the more fragile the plant 
the less well they met the conditions of the site. Most how- 
ever have seeded. Under the shady side of the post seedlings 
were found of V. canina, R. Ficaria and B. dioica. All were 
healthy. The grasses were invariably single plants. 

Polygonum aviculare showed interesting variations in habit to 
meet the paramount need to conserve moisture. The primary 
branches of many specimens radiated spoke-wise from a thick 
central root-stock, plants being often two anda half feet across. 
These main branches, the secondary branching, and the foliage 
were all pressed closely to the ground surface, the internodes 
being somewhat longer than normal, thus reducing the number 
of leaves per stem. The whole texture of the plant was com- 
paratively hard and tough and very often of a pronounced 
reddish hue. Obviously this closely laid mat around the 
root area was ideally contrived to conserve moisture, whilst 
the whole habit of the plant with its diminished foliage also 
prevented undue evaporation. Nearby were many other 
specimens living under more genial conditions. These showed 
a rampant mass of green leafage and ascending secondary and 
often primary branches. The difference was so striking as to 
give the impression of distinct varieties if not, indeed, species. 
Most of the procumbent type of plant seemed well suited to their 
environment. 

With regard to the difficulty S. squalidus seems to find in 
establishing itself away from railway ground, I wonder if the 
infestation of the striped caterpillar which occurs so frequently 
upon Ragworts is perhaps a main cause. I have had to hand- 
pick my specimens; otherwise they would have been quite 
eaten up. 

The Common Ragwort is frequently completely denuded of 
foliage, flowers and even stems, but its numbers preserve the 
species. One or two specimens of S. squalidus in a new locality 
would probably not survive attack, particularly as it is of less 
robust habit. In most seasons not many of this family escape 
infestation, much or little; even S. vulgaris is attacked. It 
might be interesting to discover if busy railway places are less 
prone to infestation by caterpillars. 
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I do not think we give due importance to the influence of 
animal and insect life in restricting the spread of plants to new 
areas. Nature is one complex interlocking system of balances, 
and perhaps this might explain, if we could find the clue, why 
some species fail to establish themselves in localities that seem 
otherwise suited to them. [rather fancy the spread of plant 
life is much influenced, not only by soil and climate, but by 
this other condition I have mentioned. 


LIST OF SPECIES FOUND. 


Ranunculaceez. 
Ranunculus Ficaria 


Papaveracee. 
Papaver dubium 
P. Rhoeas 


Crucifere. 


Sisymbrium officinale. 


Brassica arvensis 


Capsella Bursa-pastoris 
Armoracia lapathifolia 


Violacee. 
Viola canina 


Caryophyllacez. 
Spergularia rubra 
S. arvensis 
Sagina nodosa 
Lychnis dioica 
Silene Cucubalus 
Stellaria media 
Malvacee. 
Malva neglecta 
Leguminose. 
Vicia sativa 
Trifolium hybridum 
T. repens 
Medicago lupulina 
Rosacez. 


Rubus fruticosus 
Prunus spinosa 


Cucurbitacee. 
Bryonia dioica 
Umbelliferz. 


Heracleum Sphondylium 


Rubiacez. 
Galium tricorne 
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Lesser Celandine (seedling). 


Long Smooth-headed Poppy. 
Common Red Poppy. 


Hedge Mustard. 
Charlock. 
Shepherd’s Purse. 
Horseradish. 


Dog Violet (seedling). 


Common Spurrey. 
Corn Spurrey. 
Knotted Pearlwort. 
Red Campion. 
Bladder Campion. 
Chickweed. 


Dwarf Mallow (long petals). 
Common Vetch. 
Alsike Clover. 


White Clover. 
Black Medick. 


Common Blackberry. 
Blackthorn (suckers, probably from old 
colony). 


White Bryony (seedling). 
Cow Parsley. 


Corn Bedstraw. 
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Composite. 
Senecio squalidus 
S. vulgaris 
Cirsium arvense 
Taraxacum officinale 
Achillea Millefolium 
Sonchus oleraceus 
Maitricaria inodora 
Chrysanthemum Parthenium 
Artemisia vulgaris 
Primulacez. 
Anagallus arvensis 
Boraginacee. 
M yosotis arvensis 
Convolvulacee. 
Convolvulus arvensis 


Solanacez. 
Solanum nigrum 
Datura Stramonium 
Scrophulariacez. 
Veronica Chamedrys 


Labiatee. 
Lamium purpureum. 


’ Plantaginacez. 
Plantago major 
P. lanceolata 


Chenopodiacee. 
Atriplex patula 
Chenopodium album 


Polygonacez. 
Polygonum aviculare 
P. Convolvulus 
P. Persicaria 
Rumex crispus 


Fuphorbiacez. 
Euphorbia Peplus 


Graminee. 
(Avenez) 
Avena sativa 


(Festucez) 
Bromus sterilis 
Poa annua 
P. pratensis 
(Hordeez) 
Agropyron repens 


Oxford Ragwort. 
Common Groundsel. 
Creeping Plume Thistle. 
Dandelion. 

Yarrow. 

Sow Thistle. 

Scentless Mayweed. 
Common Feverfew. 
Mugwort. 


Scarlet Pimpernel. 
Field Myosotis. 
Lesser Bindweed. 


Black Nightshade. 
Thorn-apple. 


(sermander Speedwell 
Red Dead Nettle. 


Greater Plantain. 
Ribwort Plantain. 


Common Orache. 
White Goose-foot. 


Common'Knot-Grass. 
Black Bindweed. 
Spotted Persicaria. 
Curled Dock. 


Petty Spurge. 


Oat. 


Barren Brome. 
Annual Meadow Grass. 
Smooth Meadow Grass. 


Couch Grass. 
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ENTOMOLOGiCAL REPORT 
by B. W. WEDDELL, 13, The Halve, Trowbridge. 


Despite the wonderful summer we have had in 1949, 
entomologists are agreed that it was a poor collecting year. 
This was due to the long droughts, and to the fact that the 
nights were generally clear and cool even in the hottest 
weather. Further the amount of honeydew present on the 
foliage made the artificial attraction of sugar almost quite 
useless. 

There is reason to believe that the unusual dry conditions of 
the late summer had a deleterious effect on larve generally. 
They were certainly scarcer than usual in autumn, and the 
deduction from this is that 1950 may be a poor year for many 
species. 

The most interesting report has come in from the Marl- 
borough area, where there has been what we call an Atropos 
year. The Death’s Head Hawk moth has appeared there in 
numbers comparable with those of the only other Atropos year 
in my experience, namely 1933. 

Thanks are due to the many friends who have sent in 
interesting reports. These have, I fear, not a!l been acknow- 
ledged by me, but they have all been carefully dealt with and 
filed. It would save a lot of time if they could be arranged in 
generic rather than chronological order, but that is a minor 
point so long as I get the reports, and plenty of them. Ihave 
omitted from the list the commoner species which had already 
been recorded last year. The variety of species occurring in 
Wilts is truly surprising. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

M.C. Marlborough College. H.B.R. Dr. H. B. Renton, Devizes. 
JES: J. A. J. Smith, Bradford. R.W. Ralph Whitlock, Pitton. 
GIM-R-P: G.W.C. G.W. Collett, Chippenham. 

C. M. R. Pitman, Salisbury. 1D2B: D. Bayliss, Swindon. 
M.C.F. Miss Foster, Aldbourne. R.A.B. Col. R. A. Bryden, 
RUA). Capt. R. A. Jackson, R.N., Salisbury. 

F.E.S., Codford St. Mary. F.P: Mrs. Frances Partridge, 
B.W. B. W. Weddell, Trowbridge. Ham. 
A.D.P. A.D. Passmore, Wanborough. C.F. Charles Floyd, Holt. 
Large White P. brassice M.C. 24.3, G.W.C. 19.8 
Green-veined White P. napi GIW.Ce250) Psk6:S 
Orangetip E. cardamines C.M.R:P. 4.4, . M.C.F. 9.4, 
G.W.C. 15.4 


Zuie 
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Clouded Yellow 
do. 


Brimstone 


White Admiral 
Comma 


Small Tortoiseshell 
Peacock 


Painted Lady. 
Red Admiral 


Silverwashed Fritillary 
do. do. 
High Brown do. 
Dark Green do. 
Pearl-bordered do. 
Small Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary 
Marsh do. 
Marbled White 


Speckled Wood 


Wall 
Purple Hairstreak 
Green do. 


Small Copper 
Brown Argus 

Common Blue 
Chalkhill do. 
Adonis do. 


Holly do. 
Small do. 
Duke of Burgundy 
Fritillary 
Dingy Skipper 


Small, ¢doe: 

Essex do. 

Large do. 

Lime Hawk 
Poplar do. 
Eyed do. 
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C. croceus 
var. helice 


. rhamni 


. sibylla 


. urtice 
10 


. cardui 
. atalanta 


we SO) 


A. paphia 
var. valesina 
A. Adippe 
A. agalia 


A. euphrosyne 


A. selene 
M. aurinea 


M. galatea 
P. egeria 


. megera 
. quercus 
rubi 


phleas 


1CarUus 
corydon 
. bellargus 


. argiolus 
. minima 


. lucina 
. tages 


. thaumas 
. lineola 

. sylvanus 
. tilie 

S. populi 

S. ocellatus 


Sess eS NG Sea ae GN 


. C. Album 


astrarche 


G.W.C:-10.6; | MiG@sba, 216: 
FE. P28:0, MCG 


M.C. 10%, C{AMER-PS dca 
R.A.B. 15.10 


G.W.C. 1.3, F.P. 12.8, M.C.F. 
9.10 

M.C. 30.6 

M.C.F. 4.7, G.W.C. 8.8, M.C. 
6.7 

CMRP, 22> Gwe. 23a0 
M.C.F. 1510 | 

G.W.C. 23.1, F.P. 6.8, M.C.F. 
15.10 

M.C.7.6, F.P.8.8, M.C.F. 15.10 

M.C. 276, GW.c> 149 
C.M.LR.P. 2112 

F.P. 6.8 

M.C. 3.7 

C.M.R.P. 12.6, M.C. 21.6 

M.C. 25.6, R.A.J. 25.6 

M.C. 8.5,C.MLR.P. 8.5 


GW ..C..135) MEG 15:5 

M.C. 10.5 

GW‘. 13:6,-2 MG 1256; 
IN Glee 18.7) 

CMRP. 26:3; 2 NRCan nee 
GWCid5.8 

M.C. 1.5, : MCC.F. 22.8 

M.C. 20.7 

CLMCR Ps 2.5; G: Wie aeoe 
NEC HEE 15 

M:°C.1.5,G.W.G29 5, FP alos 

M.C. 7.5 

M.-C. .7.5;G,W.C. 10; BE Pros 

M.C. 23.7, M.C.F. 26.8 

M-C.7.5, RAY; 2 > ands0ee 
G.W.C. 6.8 

Gi@. 13.5, GC: MER RP aliG: 

M.C. 6.5,'C.M.R.P. 16.5 


GAVEREP 225. I MGa-on 

M.C. 1.5, G.W.C. 10.5, R.A.J. 
14.5, 2nd brood 4.8 

Mi@. 13:6) VMiGske org 

Se eek 

M.C. 24.3, G.W.C. 12.6 

C.M.R.P. 30.4,-M.C. 12.5 

MEG, 15:7) IMEC. Ba 2am 

M.C, 20.5 
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Death’s Head do. 
Privet do. 
Pine do. 
Striped do. 


Small Elephant do. 


Hummingbird do. 


Broad-bordered Bee do. 


Lobster 

Lunar Marbled Brown 

Swallow Prominent 

Pebble do. 

Buff Arches 

Black do. 

Muslin 

Clouded Buff 

Rosy Footman 

Light Feathered Rustic 

Dotted do. 

Square-spotted Clay 

Lunar Yellow 
Underwing 


Dot 

Bordered Gothic 

Feathered do. 

Minor Shoulder-Knot 

Figure of Eight 

Confused 

Slender Brindle 

Deep Brown Dart 

Sprawler 

Merveille du Jour 

Butterbur 

Brighton Wainscot 

Large i 

Small Quaker 

Powdered do. 

Early Grey 

Straw Dot 

Silver Y. 

Spectacle 

Dark Crimson 
Underwing 

Beautiful Hooktip 

Fan-foot 


A. atropos 


S. ligustri 
HA pinastri 


P. livornica 
M. porcellus 


M. stellatarum 


H., fuciformis 
S. fagi 

D. chaonia 
P. tremula 
N. ziczac 

H. derasa 

L. monacha 
D. mendica 
D. sanio 

M. miniata 
A. cinerea 
A. simulans 
N. stigmatica 


T. orbona 

M. persicariz 
N. reticulata 
E. popularis 
B. viminalis 


D. ceruleocephala 


H., furva 

X. scolopacina 
A. lutulenta 
B. sphynx 

A. aprilina 

H., petasitis 

S. musculosa 
C. lutosa 

T. pulverulenta 
T. gracilis 

X. areola 

R. sericealis 
P. gamma 

A. tripartita 


C. sponsa 


L. flexula 


Z. tarsipennalis 


M.C. numbers in 9 and 10, 
Neston 30.9 


M::C. 29.6, M.C.F. 18.8 


C.M.R.P. 24.7, larva on cedar, 
C.M.R.P. 17.8 


C.M.R.P. 12.6 


GuMe RP! 23.5, SMC Fs: 23.5 
and 4.7 

M.C. 20.6, F.P. 14.8, G.W.C. 
29:9, -D: Be A311,  M.G.F: 
larva 14.7, imago 13.10 


J.S..12.6 


J.S. 17.6 

C.M.R.P. 19.4 

M.C. 17.5 

C.M.R.P. 19.6, B.W. 23.7 
MC. 13.7 

B.W. 23.7 

M:G. 22.5 

M.C.F. 29.7 
M._C218.7, BIW... 23.7 
RIA. 14.5 

R.A.J. 18.7, B.W- 18.9 
RAL 26.7 


R.A.J. 26.7 


B.W. 20.6 

C.M.R.P. 16.5 

M.C.F. 23.8 

M..C.17-7, BWa23a, 
C.M.R.P. 11.10 

B.W. 24.7 

C.M.R.P! 13.9, ReA 28.7 
B.W. 22.9 

C.M.R-P; 26.11 

C.M.R.P. 18.9 

RA. J.-15:8 

C.M.R.P. 12.8 

C.M.R.P. 14.9 

C.M.R:P. 2:2 

B.W. 14.4 

CUM. RP. 18:3 

M.C, 17:7 

M.C. 10.6; M.C.F. 12.10 
C.M.R.P: 6.5, R:A.J. 28.8 


J.S. larva 28.5, imago 6.7 
R.A.J. 11.7 
M.C. 27.6 
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Buttoned Snout 


Small Dusty Wave 


Cream do. 


Small Blood Vein 


Vestal 


Chimney Sweeper 


Oblique Striped 


Barred Tooth-striped 
Northern Winter Moth 


Brown Scallop 
Dark Umber 
Barred Straw 
Moitled Grey 


Blue-bordered Carpet 


Rivulet 

Small Rivulet 
July Highflyer 
V. Pug 

Clouded Magpie 
Dusky Thorn 
Purple do. 
Orange Moth 
Speckled Yellow 
Spring Usher 


Pale Brindled Beauty 


Oak Beauty 
Satin Carpet 
Dotted do. 
Annulet 
Bordered White 


Grey Scalloped Bar 


Narrow-bordered 


Five-spot Burnet 


Scarce Forester 


Cistus do. 
Festoon 
Ghost Moth 
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H. rostralis 
A. virgularia 
A. remutaria 
A. imitaria 
S. sacraria 


O. atrata 

M. virgata 

L. polycommata 
Ch. boreata 

S. vetulata 

Sc. rhamnata 
C. pyraliata 

M. multistrigaria 
M. bicolorata 
P. affinitata 

P. alchemillata 
H. furcata 

Ch. coronata 
A. sylvata 

E. fuscantaria 
S. tetralunaria 
A. prunaria 

V. maculata 

H. leucophearia 
P. pedaria 

P. strataria 

B. abietaria 

C. jubata 

G. obscurata 

B. piniaria 

S. fagaria 


Z. lonicerez 
P. globulariz 
I. geryon 

C. limacodes 
A. humuli 


R.A.J. 15.9 

M.C. 20.7 

B.W. 13.5 

1D) TUES) 

J.Se OR P2107 @vare san 
guinaria) very rare 

C.F. June 

R.A.J. 23.4 

C.M.R.P. 1.4 

C.M.R.P. 1.12 

B.W. 19.6 

C:MUR. RP. 2277 

M.C. 15.7 

C.M.R.P. 1.4 

B.W. 23.6 

R.A.J. 23.7 

R.A.J. 23.7 

B.W. 23.7 

M.C.F. 10.9 

B.W. 1.6 

R.A.J. 19.8 

C.M.R.P. 24.3, M.C. 15.7 

B.W. 20.6 

CNUR P2535 

CMRP. 7:2 

B.W. 22.1, C.M.R.P. 15.2 

C.M.R.P. 28.2 

R.A.J. 26.7 

ReAYe 23.7, 

B.W. 30.7 

B.W. 20.6 

C.M.R.P. 4.6 


R.A.J. 22.6 

RAL 27-6 

RAE 28.5, JeSu18:6 
RAJ. 22.7 

CUMUR PB. 215, R Ave tas 


REPORT ON FIELD MEETING OF JULY 23rd. 


On July 23rd a small number of enthusiasts foregathered, as 
arranged by our Field Secretary, in the Rood Ashton Woods, 


near Trowbridge. 


To ensure if possible that there would be a 


good turnout of Lepidoptera, a row of fence posts had been 


sugared the two previous evenings. 


In a normal year these 


posts would have been swarming with moths on the third night, 
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but they refused to play that night. To try and make things 
doubly sure a number of newly extracted honey frames were 
hung on the fence, but it was of very little avail. 

After a couple of rounds of the posts, the party settled down 
round the sheet on which a couple of pressure lamps were set 
and waited for the moths to assail them. Unfortunately the 
sky was clear, or the humidity wasn’t just right, though the 
temperature was very comfortable. There was no real excite- 
ment, but quite a fair number of species were noted, though not 
many of each. 

The visitors were very interested and quite realized that 
there is no possible guarantee in organising such an effort. 
Possibly that is why it is so fascinating. Anyway, their 
enthusiasm and lack of boredom was obvious from the fact 
that they rather regretfully broke up the party at 2 a.m. 

Undernoted were among the species noted :— 

Lackey, Yellow-tail, Black Arches, Rosy Footman, July High 
Flyer, Common Emerald, Pebble Prominent, Light Shoulder 
Knot, Yellow Shell, Large Yellow Underwing, Dark Spectacle, 
Marbled Minor. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 1949. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance 3lst Dec., 1948 ... 


89 Subscriptions at ie 
Reprints sold Z 
Coach fares 

Collection, Chippenham... 
Teas, Devizes Meeting 
Wilts Flora ... - 


Hon. Treasurer : 
G. W. COLLET, 
31st Dec., 1949. 


a aes ols 
b7 25) 10 
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PAA aien(0 
LES NG 
216 0 
10 10 O 
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PAYMENTS. 


Postages and seen — 

Hon. Secretary . 

Hon. Treasurer . 

Hon. Meetings Secretary 
Press and inquiry expenses 
Printing and Eee 
Coach hire ... 

Magazine reprints 
Wiltshire Archzeological 

Society—1/- per member 
Teas, Devizes meeting 
Cheque Book Re 
Salisbury meeting ve 
Wilts Flora ... 

Balance, Bank 31st Dec. ‘5 

1949 Nise 


Audited and found correct : 


4 
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HH 
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a 
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EGBERT BARNES, 
11th Jan., 1950. 
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Heathen Burials. The occurrence of this term among the 
landmarks of Saxon charters is well known: what has still to 
be discovered is its meaning. So far no interment has been 
traced at the points which appear to be indicated. Before we 
can hope to settle the question an examination of the sites is 
necessary, and Mr. G. M. Young has collected from Birch’s 
Cartularium Saxonicum (B below), the Wiltshire cases. They 
are here given with a few additions from other sources and 
Grundy’s notes on the probable positions. They are all likely 
to lie on the boundaries of the parishes mentioned. The 
references to Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus (K) are also added 
with the page references to Grundy’s articles in Archeological 
Journal, vol. 76, pp. 143-301 ; vol. 77, pp. 8-126. Since the page 
numbers do not overlap, they follow the letter G immediately 
with the number assigned by Grundy to the landmark. 

1. B. 457—8, K. 263, G. 165,5. Dauntsey, somewhere E. of the Avon. 
2. Ditto, landmark 13. Below the local ‘“‘ Ridgeway”. 
3. B. 479, K. 1053, G. 179, 17. Wanborough, where the parish boundary 
crosses Icknield Way. 
4. B. 998, K. 467, G. 212, 4. Stanton St. Bernard, on S.W. boundary. 
5. Ditto, landmark 20. Near stream on E. boundary running from near 
Honey Street. 
6. B. 635, K. —, G. 216, 3. Collingbourne Kingston, probably near Hazel- 
berry Plantation. 
7. B. 714, K. 1115; G. 234,1. Burcombe Without (Wilton), on E. boundary 
close to S.E. corner. 
6) 71285. 1K 571,-G.-247, 17;- West Overton, E.. of. Ridgeway’ S. of East 
Kennett village. 
9.  B. 1030, K. 479, G. 294, 5. S.W. part of Wilton. Perhaps on Hunt’s 
Down on W. boundary. 
10. B. 917, K. 436, G. 27,8. Broad Chalke, on E. boundary by Roman road. 
mee Bo 948) K- 1184. -G. 54,1, “““Ellandune”, probably on down W. of 
Swindon see Arch. Journ. vol. 75, p. 181, where Grundy discusses this 
charter). 
12. B.—, K. 632, G. 89,6. Rodbourne in Malmesbury Without, between 
Bincombe Wood and S. boundary. 


Besides these ‘“‘ heathen burials” (and it may be noted that 
most of them have the word in the singular: only no. 10 is 
clearly plural), there are several ascribed to individuals : 


13. References as 1 above, “ Streng’s (?) burial’. Same neighbourhood. 

14. B. 598, K. —, G. 203, 4. Badbury, ‘‘ Frida’s burial”, at Common Head. 

15. As 11 above, G. 55,3. ‘‘ Ealhere’s burial’’, same neighbourhood. 

16. B. 1213. K. 1266, G. 77, 8. Bedwyn, etc., ““ Hoc’s burial”, on E. boundary 
700 yards S.E. of Wexcombe village. 
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Finally, two other “ heathen burials’, not on parish bound- 
aries, should be included. One survived in a perambulation of 
Savernake Forest cir. 1330 CV.A.M., xlix, 415), and may be 
traced to some point near the road past Manton Copse in 
Preshute. The other survives to this day, at least as a dim 
name, in Seagry. In 1882 (W.A.M., xxiii, 81) the tradition was 
strong (and could be traced back as far as the 18th century) 
that two fields in Upper Seagry were the site of heathen burials, 
and the Vicar of the day writes of early “ British”’ pottery, 
broken urns, charred bones and small arrowheads dug up there. 
The site seems too far from the parish boundary to be identified 
with No. 12 above. Though none of the finds seem now to be 
forthcoming, they suggest an urnfield of the Late Bronze Age, 
when cremation and burials without barrows were therule. Or 
it is possible that what the Saxons meant by hethene byrgelsas 
resembled that field at Walsingham which inspired Sir Thomas 
Browne to write his Hydriotaphia, but is is curious that there is 
no evidence to prove it. An equity of oblivion must have over- 
whelmed all our limitanean consepultures. IB, C13), 


Blunsdon Abbey. Mr. Lea’s note on pages 255-7 of the 
current volume raises a question of general interest, and of 
particular concern to at least three contributors to the pro- 
jected Victoria County History. It seems certain that there was 
never an abbey at Blunsdon:;; for the rest, I can only deal with 
the reference to Stanley Abbey. 

The monks Of Stanley acquired’ a rent of 7s) a year ae 
“ Bluntesdun ” from Hugh Calvus, in the 12th or the 13th cen- 
tury (see W.A.M., xv, 251). They do not appear to have held 
land in either parish, and even the rent of 7s. was not entered 
in 1535. Iam writing at half a mile from the site of Fonthill 
Abbey, an earlier neo-Gothic creation; in view of Mr. Lea’s 
evidence, I hesitate to suggest that the two were sister houses. 
I shall be interested if the connection with Ivychurch, or the 
Brydges family record, provide the clue, and deeply interested 
if a further link with Stanley can be established. 

Fy he CHE iain 


The Roll of Freemen of the City of New Sarum began life 
as a list of subscribers to the Avon Navigation scheme, launched 
in 1675 and finally abandoned in 1730. Though the scheme was 
practicable, at any rate for vessels of small burden, it never 
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flourished, perhaps by reason of the death of its most influential 
supporters as appears in Pelate’s Description of Longford (see 
W.A.M., lii, 11). That list, however, covered no more than 11 
pages (eight of the names have no subscriptions attached, 
among them that of Pelate’s patron, Lord Coleraine), and more 
than 80 of the book’s 90 leaves remained blank for 130 years. 
Then the City Council adopted it for its present purpose. Six 
freemen have inscribed their names in it, beginning with Lord 
Nelson in 1806 and ending with Stanley Baldwin in 1931. 
Clearly it will last the city for some time yet, and it is well that 
it is strongly bound in black leather. Inlays of red leather and 
some indifferent gold tooling give the effect of rich decoration. 
The front and back are covered with engraved plates of silver 
or silver gilt, many bearing the arms of subscribers. In the 
centre of the front cover are the arms of the Navigation Com- 
pany ; the corresponding position on the back is occupied by 
those of Charles II. The decorated spine contains nothing but 
the donor’s name (which thereby secured sufficient publicity) 
and the date MDCLXXV. 

A bound typescript copy of the entries on each page with a 
photograph of the covers and rubbings of the engraved plates 
of arms has been kindly presented to our library by Mr. H. 
Bailey of Winchester St., Salisbury. From these and from the 
description which prefaces the entries the information here 
given has been extracted. 

In this place we should record that a revised Schedule of 
the Borough Records and Historical MSS. has been prepared 
by Dr. Albert Hollaender. The headings range from City 
Charters to Guild Records and from the 13th to the present 
century, and the details show how much valuable material is in 
the keeping of the Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace of the 
City and Borough of New Sarum. EC: Bi 


A Travelled Monk. In the second half of the 15th century 
William Wey, Fellow of Eton, came to end his days as a monk 
at Edington. 

H. Newton Wethered, in “ The Four Paths of Pilgrimage” 
(Frederick Muller, 1947), gives hima chapter, and J. J. Jusserand 
devotes several pages to him in “ English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages”. 

William Wey made pilgrimages to St. James of Compostella 
in 1456 and to Jerusalem in 1458 and 1462, and wrote a guide 
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book full of practical advice. Somewhat modernized, one 
quotation reads :— 


‘‘From Venice to Port Jaffa by the sea, 
Is one mile and hundreds three. 
And in that sea there is a place, 
Where the whale swallowed Jonas ”’. 


The “ Itineraries of William Wey, Fellow of Eton College ”’, 


were printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1857. 

A map of the Holy Land, now in the Bodleian, is also attri- 
buted to him. It measures 5ft. by 14ft. Jerusalem is drawn as 
a castle with a river flowing in at the gateway, and spouting out 
by a dragon’s mouth. Sodom and Gomorrah are ghostly out- 
lines at the bottom of the Dead Sea. 


It would be pleasant to think some of this travelled ion S 
work was done at Edington. D. U. SETH-SMITH. 


Dragonesque Brooch from Great Bedwyn. In the course of 
excavations in 1949 on a Bronze Age site in Long Furlong, Great 
Bedwyn, a dragonesque brooch was dug up in the top soil. 
These brooches are a Celtic type in the form of a two-headed 
dragon, found mainly in N. England and S. Scotland and dating 
from the Ist and 2nd century A.D. Of the few specimens 
previously known from the south, the nearest are those recorded 
from Cirencester and Charterhouse-on-Mendip. The present 
example is of bronze, and had a spot of white enamel ringed 
with red at each end and inthe centre ; one end is now missing, 
but it is otherwise complete, with pin attached. It must be re- 
garded as a stray, for no Romano-British pottery occurs there. 
It was probably the possession of a person of substance, and in 
this connection it may be noted that there was a Roman villa 
at Bedwyn Brails, about a mile away, where objects have been 
found dating from the Ist century onwards, some of which show 
Celtic influence. 

A fuller account will appear shortly in a paper on this type 
of brooch by Mr. R. W. Feachem. The brooch is now in 
Devizes Museum. O. MEYRICK. 


Some Early Tail-waggers. Mr. W. E. V. Young has sent us 
The Tail-wagger Magazine for April, 1950, a publication which 
does not ordinarily appear in our Library. It contains an 
illustrated article based on sound information about the 
skeletons of three dogs, now re-articulated and displayed in the 
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Avebury, Salisbury and Dorchester Museums, which were found 
respectively at Windmill Hill, Easton Down and Maiden Castle, 
with a note on a fourth found in an entrance of the last named. 
A caption asks: “ Are these relics of some of the earliest dogs 
of alltime?” Apart from the fact that nearly 2,000 years 
separated the lives of the first and the last, we may safely 
answer “No”. Nor can we agree that these dogs, “ which 
once roamed and chased through Britain, regarded dinosaurs, 
pterodactyls and similar monsters as commonplace”. It would 
be pleasant, no doubt, though difficult, to picture an animal, 
which wasn’t (the experts assure us) a wolf or a dingo or a 
husky or a greyhound or a pariah or a pomeranian, but some- 
thing anatomically between the six, putting up a pterodactyl 
and yapping with frustration asitsoared. The late E. T. Reed’s 
drawings in Punch are responsible for no little confusion of 
geological time. But when the writer sticks to his text his 
statements are unexceptionable—or nearly so. Because a dead 
dog was left in an Iron Age rubbish pit we cannot admit that 
his owner had none of our finer feelings about death and 
burial”: the evidence of our downs rebuts that charge. 

It is clearly difficult to determine what breeds these dogs 
represent. We have mentioned a wide range of types con- 
sidered but rejected in the case of Mr. Keiller’s animal from 
Windmill Hill: Dr. Stone’s specimen from Easton Down more 
nearly resembled a fox-terrier, Dr. Wheeler’s guardian of the 
Maiden Castle gate was not unlike a chow. Canis familiaris 
is of very mixed ancestry, but one thing is tolerably certain 
about these animals whose bones are now in glass cases—they 
could all of them wag their tails. H.C. B. 


A Medieval Horse-shoe. A horse-shoe, of which a drawing 
is given below, was found near Little Chalfield in 1937. The 
shoe was about 18ins. below the surface in the left bank of the 
deserted lane leading from the Holt road to Little Chalfield 
about 100 yards from where the lane joins the road between 
Holt Manor and Blackacre Farm. The reference on the 1:25,000 
map, sheet 31/86, would be 851:629. 

These early horse-shoes are scarce and are apparently difficult 
to date. The present find has been seen and recorded at the 
British Museum, which dates it as not later than the thirteenth 
century. The shoe is thin but has scaled and crumbled con- 
siderably since it was found. From the size of the shoe it would 
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seem that the animal was small. The main British writings on 
shoes of this kind are apparently those by Gordon Ward 
(Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 21, 1941, pp. 9-27) and J. B. 
Ward-Perkins (London Museum Catalogues: No. 7, Medieval, 
1940, pp. 112-117, and Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 21, 1941, pp. 
145-49). Mr. Ward is inclined to ascribe them to Saxon times 


Drawing (actual size) showing approximate position of nail holes 
still visible. There are remains of the head of one nail (shown in 
black). This seems to be of the “ Fiddle key” type common in 
early horse-shoes. 


while Mr. Ward-Perkins believes them to be of a later medieval 
period. One of two of these early shoes are in the Society’s 
Museum, and finds of some of these, and others, are recorded 
here and there in the Society’s Magazine, including another 
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from the Holt district (but in this case from a gravel pit and so 
probably near the Avon) (W.A.M., xxxiii (Dec. 1904), 430). 
The horse-shoes with a sinuous edge have been ascribed even 
to Celtic times, although these too would appear to be of later 
medieval date (see note by Canon Goddard in W.A.M., xxxvi 
(June, 1910), 483-5, with an illustration which is also found 
facing p. 233 of Part 2 of the Society’s Museum Catalogue, 1934). 
Such finds seem to be worth recording not only because the 
shoes are rare in themselves but because they may provide im- 
portant additional evidence if other medieval (or earlier) 
objects are found at or near the site. J. H. P. PAFFORD. 


A Name at Stonehenge. Years ago my attention was drawn 
to a name carved on one of the inner trilithons (stone 52, S.W. 
face) which seemed to read ~—- WREN It was obviously an 
old desecration, and imagination readily pictured the youthful 
Christopher, perhaps on some journey up to Wadham from his 
home at East Knoyle, handling a prentice but not unpractised 
chisel. His thoughts in those years were on the mathematics 
and astronomy, but he might already have been wishing to 
link his name with some enduring monument. After the war I 
obtained some typical signatures of Sir Christopher by the kind- 
ness of Mr. R. B. Pugh. Wren commonly wrote his Christian 
name Chr., but the intractability of sarsen might have inviteda 
still shorter form. Finally I asked the Ministry of Works if I 
might have a rubbing of the stone, and Mr. O’Neil was good 
enough to send me two. He drew my attention, however, toa 
short, obscure tail to the left of the “I which on the stone I 
had not seen. This makes it an accepted abbreviation for — 
John! 

More competent observers, I have since learnt, have been 
taken in before me. This published avowal may save some who 
light upon what seems an interesting —even exciting—discovery 
from a like deception. H.C: B. 


A Wiltshire Building Firm. Whena Wiltshire undertaking 
attains its hundredth birthday, it deserves to reckon among the 
antiquities of the county. We recorded in a recent issue the 
centenary of the Salisbury Journal: last autumn the firm of 
F, Rendell & Sons of Devizes celebrated a similar occasion. 
The business actually dates from the year 1847, but for various 
reasons the celebration could not take place until last year. It 
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was distinguished by a message of congratulation from His 
Majesty, the King. Our own good wishes, we fear, are 
regrettably belated. 


A Museum at Cricklade. We record an event of much 
interest. On May 10th the Cricklade Historical Society 
inaugurated a new venture under the auspices of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire and a brilliant sun. The Duke of 
Somerset formally opened their museum in a substantial stone 
building next the Town Hall. It is of modest dimensions, and 
that is to the good. It means that the cost of maintenance 
can be kept within reasonable bounds, and it should also 
ensure that only the most valuable evidence of Cricklade’s 
long and interesting history will be displayed. That rule is 
well exemplified in the objects already gathered there, and the 
Society may be relied upon to maintain it. Our warm con- 
gratulations are offered to Dr. Thomson and his fellow- 
members of the committee. 

The Society has issued an Appendix F on the Parish Registers. 
These, we note, have been microfilmed. ‘Typewritten tran- 
scripts with indices will be available in the new Museum. 
There is a list of some thirty 17th and 18th century surnames 
still surviving in the town. 
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[The Editor invites all who are in a position to do so to assist in making 
the record under this heading as complete as possible. Books sent for review 
pass eventually to the Museum Library, an extensive collection of Wiltshire 
material to which such additions are particularly welcome. ] 


Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions ; 1563, 1574-1592, 
edited by H. C. Johnson for the Records Branch of our Society, 
is the latest volume of Wiltshire County Records to appear and 
no less important than any ofits predecessors. These minutes, 
often mere memoranda made by the Clerk of the Peace for his 
own guidance, are all that remains to us of the Elizabethan 
records of Wiltshire Quarter Sessions, but of their kind they 
are the earliest in England. Among them are some notes of 
proceedings at Assizes, but the only business there recorded is 
indistinguishable from that which was ordinarily transacted at 
Quarter Sessions. It scarcely needs a High Court judge to 
deal with a man bound over “for his good behaviour to the 
does in Devizes Park”. Our Elizabethan neighbour, Robert 
Shallow esquire, justice of the peace and “custalorum”’, he 
would have us believe, of the county of Gloucester, might as 
readily have dismissed such a case. 


It is no disparagement of the value of these minutes, or even 
of their interest, to admit that they hardly make good reading. 
They necessarily lack continuity, and they are silent on the 
essentials to inspire our sympathies or antipathies. We might 
enjoy a guess at the motives for the misdemeanours if we were 
more commonly allowed to know their nature. Why did Colling- 
bourne make such a dead set at Richard Mundy, even a 
“ gentleman of London, co. Middlesex,” taking ahand? There 
was talk of riot, rout and unlawful assembly but never a word 
of the provocation. Or take John Middlecott of Bishopstrow, 
a man of evident substance, who stood surety for badgers and 
alehouse keepers and men of hasty temper only to be bound 
over himself at last for some unspecified quarrel with his neigh- 
bours. 

The business of the bench is commonly alehouse licences and 
acts of violence, trespass and bastardy (always treated seriously) 
with excursions into barratry and mayhem (yes, there are some 
hard words: when you have solved domus tiplacionis you are 
faced with enepolium). We begin to understand the term 
“ justices of the peace” and the part they played in a turbulent 
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society. The rarity of prison sentences and the moderate fines 
eventually inflicted show the wisdom and understanding of men 
who knew their neighbours and the manifold trials and tempta- 
tions of uneventful ” village life. 

But the sections that give particular value to this volume are 
those at either end of it. Mr. Johnson has written an admirable 
Introduction on Justices and (Quarter Sessions and _ this 
apparently unique record of their business, and Mr. R. B. Pugh 
has found time to compile an Index without which the Minutes 
would prove a trackless waste. (We only miss from it the 
names of John Doe and Richard Roe, who varied their long 
association with our central courts of law by more than one 
excursion into Wiltshire, thinly disguised as Doo and Roo.) 
There is evidence elsewhere in this Magazine that the Index 
has already been put to service, and it will assuredly guide 
others on equally unpredictable quests. Hy -G_B. 


British Prehistory by Stuart Piggott (O.U.P., 1949, 5s.). 
With all the threads of British and European archeology at his » 
finger-tips the author draws them into a closely woven study 
of the whole prehistoric era. The book can be recommended 
as a thoroughly reliable summary embodying the latest advances 
in knowledge. In the Neolithic period, for example, the intricate 
sequence of types of long barrow and cairn and the tortuous 
routes of successive groups of immigrants are dealt with in a 
detailed manner that would have been impossible a few years 
ago. The rich Wessex culture (c. 1500-1200 B.C.) is in Wiltshire 
especially a notable feature of the Bronze Age, but has only of 
recent years been worked out in its full implications, by 
Professor Piggott himself. He apparently has no doubt that it 
is from the culmination of its power that Stonehenge, as we 
know it, dates, with stones taking the place of the timber up- 
rights that had been set up hundreds of years earlier. From 
the large-scale excavation at Little Woodbury, near Salisbury, 
the economy of an Early Iron Age farmstead takes remarkably 
clear-cut shape. : 

In a book of this size there is no scope for references, but a 
useful bibliography is added. O. M. 


The age and purpose of Wansdyke is once more in question. 
In the spring number of the English Review Lt. Col. A. H. 
Burne proposes a new solution of this long debated problem, 
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His theory is not wholly new, as he himself is scrupulous to 
admit: it was adumbrated (along with several others) by Pitt 
Rivers and approved by Mr. Shaw Mellor (W.A.M. li, 26), but 


Col. Burne develops it with force and reason. 


He considers and dismisses the other suggestions: that it is 
prehistoric or Roman; that it was a British tribal boundary or 
a defence against the Saxons; that it was built by Ceawlin in 
557 or by Cenwahl in 650. He finds its immediate inspiration 
in Offa’s Dyke, and this is his account of it. 


Cynewulf, King of Wessex, was the man who combined into 
one defensive line, as did Offa in the Welsh marshes, certain 
detached earthworks in Wilts and Somerset. (Albany Major 
held this view, but neither has explained how they came to be 
so conveniently aligned.) If Mercia was protecting her flank 
from the Welsh, Wessex could protect her boundaries by 
constructing a Maginot line, not on her frontier but behind it. 
So Cynewulf started operations, while Offa was still at work, 
about the year 784. For 40 years there was no fighting of any 
consequence on the Thames front. Then Egbert of Wessex, 
relying on the protection of a garrison on Wansdyke without 
which his action would have been suicidal, ventured a campaign 
against the West Welsh of Cornwall from which he returned 
victorious to meet and beat the Mercians at Ellandune in 825 
and finally establish the supremacy of Wessex. 

But why does no historian—not even the Chronicle—ever 
mention Wansdyke? Col. Burne finds an answer in the 
scantiness of the records for this period. Offa’s Dyke itself is 
only mentioned once, by Asser, a Welshman to whom “ Clawdd 
Offa”? would be well known. But the records are not so scanty 
as to allow us to accept Col. Burne’s date without question. 
He chooses the earliest year that Sir Frank Stenton can assign 
to Offa’s Dyke because Cynewulf had only two more years to 
live. But his successor reigned in Wessex as Mercia’s depen- 
dant, and it is hard to see why Wansdyke, so obvious in its 
purpose, was allowed to subsist. Under Egbert, from 802, 
things were different, and he could have used Wansdyke in 
the manner suggested provided it was yet in existence. But 
there is no evidence that he was himself involved in the 
Cornish trouble of 825. The Chronicle’s account suggests that 
the local ealdorman was capable of dealing with it: Egbert’s 
Cornish campaign belongs to the year 814 and points, perhaps, 
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to the existence of Wansdyke at that date. One might suggest 
that Egbert himself constructed it as cover for the growing 
power of Wessex. 


Though historians are silent about Wansdyke, it is mentioned 
in two places in Wiltshire and at least three in Somerset as 
lying on the bounds of Saxon land units, but the charters that 
record it are all of the 10th century. It is noteworthy that in 
the very year of Ellandune Wansdyke in Alton Priors is called 
merely the “ Old Dyke ” (Birch, C.S.948). Col. Bourne would 
point to this as evidence for a composite structure embodying 
old lengths of dyke, He may be justified, yet only three- 
quarters of a mile to the east a gap in the dyke at Shaw in 
Overton seems to be called “Woden’s Gate” in the same 
charter. This doesn’t invalidate, it might even be claimed as 
support for, the theory. But the claim is hard to establish, and 
the puzzle of Wansdyke still awaits complete elucidation. 

Fe Cue 


A second fixed point in the chronology of the Harappa 
Culture may not seem to lie within the purview of this 
Magazine. Nevertheless, Dr. J. F. S. Stone’s article in the 
December issue of Antiquity (1949) bears incidentally on a 
question of Wiltshire interest. This “fixed point” is determined 
by the spectroscopic analysis of certain segmented faience beads 
closely resembling specimens from Wiltshire barrows. They 
are now traced with some confidence to Egypt at a date not 
very far removed from 1600 BC. The provenance of the Wilt- 
shire beads had been surmised before; the dating is new. By 
what trade-route they reached this island has still to be 
established: the nearest entrepdt suggested by Dr. Stone’s in- 
vestigations is Minoan Crete. 


For the benefit of those who do not, with the modern school 
of Archeology, hold the gorgeous East in fee, it may be useful 
to explain that Harappa is in the Indus valley. To readers of 
Antiquity, which has long transferred its prime meridian to 
Suez, Dr. Stone did not have to explain that. But there is a 
tendency in archeological publications which seems at variance 
with the often expressed desire to widen the circle of those 
who are prepared to interest themselves in research (and con- 
tribute to its funds). Two articles in the current issue of the 
Antiquaries Journal may be contrasted, Sir Leonard Woolley 
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writes of excavations at Atchana-Alalakh. Six plans show the 
temple area, but no maps, or even verbal explanation, tell us 
where in Asia Minor Atchana is to be found. Mrs. Audrey 
Williams reports on Bronze Age barrows in Somerset and 
begins with three maps showing exactly where they lie—or lay. 
We are grateful to her. 

A certain newspaper used to publish serial stories, and each 
patt began with a synopsis of previous instalments and the 
words You may begin here”. Without asking for such lavish 
encouragement we may still question a policy which deters us 
from beginning anywhere. OH Bp 


Wessex, by Ralph Dutton. Batsford, 1950. 12s. 6d. A 
Batsford book will be well illustrated; that it should also be 
well written may perhaps be less generally expected, though 
often the text has been on the same high level as the photographs 
and those coloured copies of nineteenth century watercolours 
which lend so pleasing a variety. When Mr. Dutton’s book 
atrived it was the reviewer’s intention to confine himself to the 
Wiltshire portion, but Mr. Dutton defeated that intention alike 
by his method and his manner. It proved impossible to say, 
except in the Hampshire chapter, where he would be writing 
about Wiltshire, and when he was not it proved equally 
impossible to skip. 

The Wessex Mr. Dutton describes runs from Petersfield to 
Chard and from Swanage to Cricklade, and he sees each place 
he visits from an independent viewpoint. He touches on local 
history frequently, but only to select something distinctive of 
the place, giving it an individuality of which we may not have 
been aware. 

Wiltshire he suspects of being the most beautiful of the three 
counties with which he is mainly concerned. A writer of such 
discrimination, however cautiously expressed, must win our 
sympathy, and we may excuse him his paleoliths on Windmill 
Hill, his date for the Belgic invasion and his inaccurate descrip- 
tion of Celtic fields and lynchets in figures 8 and 9. Fording- 
bridge is not on the Stour, nor does Breamore scan the western 
horizon for a glimpse of the New Forest. It is not the Pewsey 
White Horse that looks down on the Altons, and Les Beaux is 
not the name of that romantic village in Provence which gave 
us the earliest bauxite. But these and some others are mostly 
slips that another printing should correct. Mr. Dutton rescues 
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Cricklade from Cobbett’s intemperate strictures, and he has a 
good word for Swindon—but none for Trowbridge. Salisbury 
he finds the most beautiful county town in England (what 
constitutes a county town ?), though he justly complains of the 
congestion in its streets. Some houses and many churches are 
visited with a kindness for revived Gothic that not all will share. 
EiG@e Be 


A Family History, 1688—1837, by the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham. O.U.P., 1950, 25s. The Wyndhams, or Windhams, 
are a family of many branches—some in America and Australia, 
but this book, the second its author has devoted to his 
ancestors, is concerned with the Wyndhams of Somerset, 
Sussex and Wiltshire. The Wiltshire branch was established 
early in the 17th century at Norrington (in Alvediston) and 
spread to Dinton and Salisbury. A chapter is devoted to their 
fortunes in local politics with glimpses of their life at Salisbury 
and elsewhere. Another gives an interesting account of the 
grand tour, begun in 1765, of a young Wiltshire Wyndham, 
in the course of which he discovered yet another off-shoot of 
his family in Rome. 

But most of the book is devoted to the Somerset, later 
Sussex, branch and the not inconsiderable part it played in our 
country’s history. Indeed to deal adequately with this book 
would require an intimate knowledge of the period from the 
Revolution to the Reform Bill and, it may be added, of the 
Wyndham family with its intricate ramifications—a require- 
ment which four genealogical tables only serve to emphasize. 
Much knowledge, as of such names as Tale and Trent, is taken 
for granted, and the Index, though elaborate, is capricious. 
The unrelated reader will feel that he is only being allowed to 
look over the Wyndham garden-wall. Still, if he looks up 
‘“Wyndham—Sir William, 3rd Bart.—the white horse”, he 
will be able to piece together a curious story of second sight 
with a comparatively happy ending. EE Cape 


William Stukeley by Stuart Piggott. Clarendon Press, 
1950. 18s. Wiltshire archeologists have long been expecting 
this biography: they will not be disappointed. Professor 
Piggott has produced a notable book, and his readers may now 
understand the strange amalgam of sense and nonsense, acute 
judgment and wild theory, accurate observation and misguided 
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interpretation—aided at times by falsification of the evidence— 
that went to the lucubrations of Chyndonax-Stukeley. 


He was born in 1687 and lived till 1765 to develop his more 
outrageous extravagances in the Age of Reason. Professor 
Piggott, whose researches into the formative influences on 
Stukeley’s mental progress have been as thorough as_ his 
examination of his subject’s widely scattered papers, compares 
his intellectual deterioration to that of his contemporary, 
Newton. He might have added more recent examples, but he 
is concerned to show that Stukeley’s decline coincided with 
that of English scholarship in general about the year 1730. 
That he should have become the dupe of Bertram and his 
figment, Richard of Cirencester, was perhaps of less account 
than the Druidic moonshine whereby he hoped to support the 
Established Church, of which he had become a beneficed clergy- 
man. Certainly the bees that swarmed about his bonnet by 
the time he published the Stonehenge and Avebury sections of 
his Patriarchal Christianity—none other saw the light—make our 
approach a very cautious one, if they do not warn us off 
altogether. Yet those books contain his greatest contribution 
to genuine archeology. 

His peregrinations of England he attributed to reasons of 
health, but it was love of the countryside that brought him 
abroad, as Professor Piggott notes, and the Latin on the title 
page of his [tinerarium Curiosum tells the true story. His first 
chapter on Stonehenge opens with a eulogy of the Wiltshire 
downs; in chapter II he is more particular :— 

* Nought can be sweeter than the air that moves o’re this hard and dry, 
chalky soil. Every step you take upon the smooth carpet (literally) your 
nose is saluted with the most fragrant smell of serpillum and apium, which 
with the short grass continually cropt by the flocks of sheep composes the 
softest and most verdant turf, extremely easy to walk on, and which rises as 
with a spring under one’s feet”’. 

We should have to search far in those 1720’s of his explor- 
ations for another such appreciation of the Wiltshire scene. 

His biographer duly credits him with his discoveries: the 
Stonehenge avenues and the cursus, the “false crest-line ” 
siting of barrows, the depredations of Tom Robinson, Alburiae 
Herostratus, whose evil leer is portrayed in the tail-piece to an 
Avebury chapter, but he does not mention the Doctor’s 
conviction that the Stonehenge grayweathers, ‘a bastard sort 
of white marble”, came from the Marlborough Downs. 
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Authoritative guide-books to the monument have tried as late 
as the present century to persuade us that they were found on 
Salisbury Plain. | 

Professor Piggott is prepared to accept Stukeley’s dates for 
his drawings. In the Itinerarium Curiosum this presents some 
serious difficulties. In the Iter Sabrinium Stukeley has three 
drawings of Marlborough. In two of them he shows Lord 
Hertford’s house, the Castle, completed, but the third is 
a’ ptospect”” showing Marlborough and the downs from the 
south, and here the west wing of the Castle is still unfinished. 
It also shows a house to be identified with Mildenhall Wood- 
lands, for he calls it Lady Winchilsea’s. AJl three drawings 
are dated 29th June, 1723. We may pass over the remarkable 
industry which could execute the three drawings on the same 
day to ask how the Castle could be both complete and incom- 
plete at once, and why he indicates Lady Winchilsea’s house in 
1723 when she died in 1720. There are further complications, 
but the dates on the drawings seem to be those on which they 
were finished for the engraver, not those of the actual visits. 

The last chapter of this illuminating book is an estimate of 
Stukeley’s influence on contemporaries like Gray and Collins 
and even on Blake’s Jerusalem in the next century. From 
Bishop Warburton is quoted a passage on the old friend he 
missed, and a sentence of it may fitly stand as the last word on 
William Stukeley without the aid of any italics of mine :— 

‘‘T have often heard him laughed at by fools, who had neither his sense, his 


knowledge, or his honesty ; though it must be confessed that in him they 
were all strangely travestied”’. He Gas. 
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CANON WALTER HERCULES KEWLEY died at Salisbury on Jan. 21st, 1950, 
aged 94. B.A. of New College, Oxford, 1879; ordained same year. Curate 
of Headington 1879-83; Chaplain of Magdalen College, 1882-6; Vicar of 
Oakley, Bucks, 1883-6. Rector of Fittleton, 1886-1911; Rural Dean of Enford 
from 1896; during Boer War, Chaplain to the Forces on Salisbury Plain. 
Vicar of Potterne and Rural Dean, 1911-35; serving on Devizes R.D.C. All 
activities promoted for his parish’s welfare found in him a ready helper. A 
strict teetotaller, he was prominent in temperance work. Organising secretary 
of S.P.G. for Wilts, 1907-13. Madea Canon of Salisbury Cathedral in 1925, 
on leaving Potterne he resided in the Close, where he was active in Cathedral 
affairs, and when over 90 regulatly took Sunday duties in a country parish. 
Married the eldest daughter of Canon Thynne, for many years vicar of Seend. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, Jan. 26th, 1950. 


MRS. EILEEN OLIVE GERTRUDE DAWSON, O.B.E., died at Broughton 
House, Broughton Gifford, on Feb. 11th, 1950, aged 66. Daughter of Mr. J. 
Brady of Kilkenny, Ireland, married in S. Africa Brig.-Gen. F. S. Dawson: 
after his death in 1920 came to England, living at Holt before moving to 
Broughton Gifford. Took up public work in many spheres, particularly the 
Girl Guide movement, being Divisional Commissioner for W. Wilts, 1927- 
44 and County Commissioner, 1944-49, resigning for health reasons. Chairman 
of Melksham juvenile court, and a member of Bradford and Melksham 
Rural Council, 1943-49. A former president of W. Wilts Women’s Conser- 
vative Association and prominent in Red Cross and Civil Defence activities. 
Awarded O.B.E. in 1936. She leaves one son. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Feb. 18th, 1950. 


COLONEL GEORGE THELWALL KINDERSLEY MAURICE, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
died at Silverless Street, Marlborough, on March 8th, 1950, aged 82. Eldest 
son of Dr. J. B. Maurice ; educated at Marlborough, at 17 took part in explor- 
ation in Australia. After medical training at St. Mary’s Hospital entered 
R.A.M.C., seeing much service in India, before commanding a Field 
Ambulance unit in France in 1914-18 war, when he was mentioned in dis- 
patches; served in Afghan War, 1919, retiring 1921. Keen on country 
pursuits generally, he took up farming at Wilton, near Bedwyn, and was also 
a county magistrate and a member of this Society. Married Miss Olive 
Burdett, daughter of Sir H. C. Burdett, K.C.B., K.C.V.O.; had one son. 

Obit.: Marlborough Times, March 10th, 1950. 


THE REV. HUGH EFFINGHAM TILNEY-BASSETT died at Devizes on 
March 16th, 1950, aged 82. Son of Rev. F. Tilney-Bassett; graduated at St. 
Catherine’s, Cambridge, 1892. After several curacies in Glos. and Bristol 
appointed Chaplain to Roundway Hospital, 1900. Rector of Beechingstoke, 
1908-49. Master of Salisbury Guild of Ringers. Served on Devizes R.D.C. 
1918-46. A keen Freemason, holding several high offices. Twice married, 
he leaves two sons and two daughters. 


Obit. : Wiltshire Gazette, March 23rd, 1950. 


MRS. MARGARET EMILY THORNELY, O.B.E., died at Banbury on March 
18th, 1950, aged 74. Married Mr. T. H, Thorneiy, a solicitor of Liverpool ; 
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on his retirement in 1909 they came to live at Nursteed. Keenly interested 
in nursing, she was concerned in running a Red Cross Hospital 1914-18, 
besides doing much other hospital administrative work, for which she 
received the O.B.E. To her gardening was more than a hobby; specialising 
in Michaelmas daisies she introduced several new varieties. For many years 
a member of this Society. 

Obit,: Wiltshire Gazette, March 23rd, 1950. 


BRIGADIER SIR ERIC EDWARD BOKETON HOLT-WILSON, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
died at Spye Arch House, Lacock, on March 26th, 1950, aged 75. Son of 
Rev. T. Holt-Wilson, educated at Harrow and R.M.A., Woolwich. Entering 
R.E. 1895, won D.S.O. in Boer War. Engaged on special intelligence duties 
in France, Egypt and Greece, 1914-18, being awarded the French Legion of 
Honour; later Chief of Police Commission on the Rhine. Author of official 
handbooks on security intelligence and police workin warand peace. Former 
president of Ski Club of Great Britain. He leaves two daughters. 

Obits. : Times, March 28th ; Bath @ Wilts Chronicle, March 28th, 1950. 


CANON JOHN FREDERICK DOUGLAS STEPHENS died at Bath on March 
31st, 1950, aged 83. Second son of Mr. F. Stephens, educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Wells Theological College; ordained 1890. After 
17 years in Bristol parishes, Vicar of Highworth, 1906-17, Rural Dean of 
Cricklade, 1913-17; Rector of Christian Malford, 1917-37, Rural Dean of 
Chippenham, 1920-37. For many years a member of this Society. Married 
Miss F. M. Mirrlees, of Glasgow, who survives him. There were three 
children of the marriage. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, April 6th, 1950. 


DR. A. HOUGHTON BROWN died at Fisherton Delamere on April 16th, 
1950, aged 84. Qualifying at Edinburgh, practised in N. Devon and elsewhere. 
Retired 1926 to Codford St. Mary, later moving to Fisherton. All-round 
sportsman and widely popular, he was for many years secretary to the Wylye 
Valley Hunt, also breeding Irish terriers and deerhounds to win many 
championships. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, April 22nd, 1950. 


DR. STANLEY BAKER died at Salisbury in April, 1950, aged 81. Vicar- 
choral of Salisbury Cathedral since 1887, and a Canon since 1847. Piecéd 
together 13th century stained glass thrown out of the cathedral by Wyatt in 
1790. The restored panels declined by Salisbury were given to Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Obit.: Daily Telegraph, April 22nd, 1950. 


MAJOR SIR HUBERT WINTHROP YOUNG, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., of South 
Wraxall Lodge, Bradford-on-Avon, died on holiday in Portugal in April, 1950, 
aged 65. Second son of Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.I., educated at 
Eton and R.M.A., Woolwich; transferred from Royal Garrison Artillery to 
Indian Army. In 1914-18 war assistant political officer with Lawrence in 
Mesopotamia, being mentioned in dispatches and awarded D.S.O, At Foreign 
Office 1919-22, going from there to the Colonial Office. Colonial Secretary 
at Gibraltar, 1928. Counsellor to High Commissioner of Iraq, 1929; first 
Minister at Baghdad, 1932. Successively Governor of Nyasaland, Northern 
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Rhodesia and Trinidad. On his return to England organised relief work in 
Europe, 1942-5. Retiring after the war to Wiltshire, became President of 
Western Counties Liberal Federation, standing twice for Parliament. Chair- 
man of West Wilts Hospitals Management Committee and member of Wilts 
Education Committee. He leaves a widow and three sons. 


Obits. : Times, April 22nd; Wiltshire Times, April 29th, 1950. 


HENRY GASCOYEN MAURICE, C.B., Chevalier de la Couronne (Belgium), 
died in London, May 12th, 1950, aged 75. Sixth son of the late Dr. J. B. 
Maurice of Marlborough, born 1874; educated at Marlborough and Lincoln 
Coll., Oxford (scholar) ; called to the Bar (Lincoln’s Inn), 1904. Assistant 
to Wilts Director of Education, 1904. Board of Education (legal branch), 
1905; private secretary to Sir R. Morant and then to Mr. Runciman, whom 
he followed to the Board of Agriculture, where he had charge of the Fisheries 
branch. C.B., 1916. Interested himself particularly in the whaling industry ; 
member of Discovery Committee; President International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea (1920) and of Plymouth Biological Association. 
President of Zoological Society of London, 1942; Gold Medallist, 1949. A 
writer of note, particularly on angling and natural history ; author of ‘‘Some- 
times an Angler” (1947) and “ Ask Now the Beasts” (pamphlet originally 
written in French). Married Ruth, daughter of Edward Spencer, and had 


one son. 
Obits. : Times, May 15th; Marlborough Times, May 19th, 1950. 


HENRY HORACE DYER of Westbourne Gardens, Trowbridge, died at Bath, 
June 3rd, 1950, aged 71. Bornin London. Member of M.O.H. Approved 
Societies Council. President National Union of Holloway Friendly Societies, 
1933-5. Chief Secretary Wilts Conservative Benefit Societies, 1919-44. 
Chairman Wilts Health Executive Council. Trowbridge U.D. Councillor, 
1923-48. Vice-chairman Trowbridge Bench. Member Wilts Education 
Committee. Governor Trowbridge High Schools. Past Master Clarendon 
Lodge oi Freemasons. 


Obit: Wiltshire Time:, June 10th, 1950. 


SIR PERCY HURD died at Highgate, June 5th, 1950, aged 86. Born of 
mingled Somerset and Huguenot descent, he began his career as journalist on 
the Staffordshire Sentinel, but soon devoted himself to Canadian affairs. 
London correspondent of the Montreal Gazette and Daily Star. Editor of the 
Outlook, 1898-1904, Canadian Gazette and Canada’s Weekly. Ardent supporter 
of Empire unity and Imperial Preference. Conservative M.P. for Frome, 
1918-25, and for Devizes, 1924-45. Published books on the British Empire. 
Member of Hornsey Borough Council, 1918-44, active in preservation of 
Highgate and purchase of Ken Wood for the public. Knighted for public 
services 1932. Married Hannah, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Cox of Dundee 
and had four sons, two of whom fell in 1914-18 war. Lady Hurd died last 
year. The elder surviving son is M.P. for Newbury. 

Obits. : Times, Daily Telegraph, June 6th, 1950. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE, 
since the list of December, 1949. 


Fifty-seven manorial documents relating to Clyffe Pypard in the 18th cent., 
including a court book, 1727-1808; 223 deeds, mainly Goddard titles to the 
manor and properties in Clyffe Pypard, Broad Hinton and Broad Town, 16th- 
18th cents., with a few 16th cent. deeds relating to Bedwyn and Hungerford ; 
and about 125 private, estate and legal papers, 18th and 19th cents. 
(Deposit). 

Eight parchment-bound volumes: one containing a survey made in 1740 of 
the manors of Shalbourne, the Collingbournes, Mildenhall, the hundred of 
Selkley and the prebend of Great Bedwyn; a court roll book of Burbage, the 
prebend of Great Bedwyn, Barton-cum-Marlborough, the Collingbournes, 
Crofton, Chisbury, Easton, Mildenhall, Stitchcombe, Shalbourne and the 
borough of Great Bedwyn, 1741-1759; another of the borough of Great 
Bedwyn, 1760-1837; another of the hundred of Selkley, 1734-1861, and four 
others of the hundred of Kinwardstone, 1696-1763. (A further part of the 
Savernake collection). 


Twenty-iour deeds referring mainly to Winkfield, 1620-1721, 10 volumes of 
the journals of various members of the Hobhouse family 1812-1855, and a few 
other family papers. (Deposit). 

Nineteen printed papers: addresses, resolutions of meetings, letters, hand- 
bills and posters in the election of the county M.Ps for Wilts in 1818; a poll 
book of the freeholders of Wiltshire for the election of 1772, and a voters 
register for the Northern Division of the County for 1834-35; a printed 
address of 1802 to the electors of Chippenham by a candidate charged with 
dishonest practices as a broker; 19th cent. printed instructions to agents at 
the hustings, and other miscellaneous papers, from the agents’ archives. 

Four letters patent: a gift of the Manors of Christian Malford and Bulking- 
ton to George Worthe of Dauntsey, 1560, and three licences of alienation of 
the Manor of Bulkington, 1588, 1620 and 1624. 

A single deed, a gift of houses and land in Purton and Stockton in 1529. 

About 106 deeds, mainly titles of the Blandy family to the manor of, and 
estates in, Stratton St. Margaret, 1547-1780 (mainly 17th cent.), with a court 
book, and court rolls, 1549-83 and 1602-15, correspondence and accounts 
between Francis Blandy and his estate agent, c. 1725-1752, and miscellaneous 
private and legal papers of the family, 1634-1812. (Deposit). 

A single volume, the court book of the Views of Frankpledge for Badbury, 
1640-1647, 1678-1755, and thereafter at intermittent dates till 1908, with 
records of payments of “Law Day Silver” and quit rents up to 1932. Lords: 
families of Norden, Mellish and Stone. (Deposit). : 

Twenty-nine documents, once the property of the Rev. George S. Master, 
rector of West Dean, concerning personal and parish affairs in West Dean 
and East Grimstead, 1810-1880; with a mortgage of the advowson of West 
Dean, 1749, and a warrant of privy seal for the creation of the barony of 
Grimstead, 1815. 

Court paper of the manor of Shrewton giving the names of 65 male 
inhabitants, noting those sworn for jury service, paupers and fines, 20th April 


and 22nd Oct., 1630. 
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A single volume: a survey of the manors of Bromham, Bremhill and Stanley, 
made in 1612, and the court book of Bromham, Bremhill, Stanley, Rowden and 
Chittoe, belonging to Henry and Edward Bayntun, 1615-1638. (Deposit). 

Ten deeds referring mainly to Oyster’s farm in Semley and Gomeldon in 
Idmiston, 1660-1809. 

About 690 documents, mainly letters, transcripts of documents, cases, draft 
petitions and memoranda dealing with the Marlborough elections, and sub- 
sequent petitions against undue returns of 1826-32 from the office of John 
Woodman, solicitor, agent for the defeated candidate and for the petitioners ; 
also documents of a charity in the Marlborough parish of SS. Peter and Paul 
c. 1833; documents concerning Marlborough College and Grammar School, 
1843-53 ; two account books of Thomas Merriman, 1786; letters of Thomas B. 
Merriman, 1853-5; rent roll of the Burbage manors with Knowle and Stitch- 
combe, probably of the early 17th cent., and five 18th cent. church rate 
assessments for Burbage. 

A release and an indenture of fine relating to Pewsey, 1767, and Rowde, 
773: 

Survey and valuation, showing in the first part, references to enclosure map, 
name of property, acreage and value of lands “in hand”’, and in the second 
part the details of lands let to tenants, including terms of tenancy and rent, 
in the parishes of Castle Combe, Nettleton and Yatton Keynell, undated, but 
later than 1866. 

A bond made between William and Bromwich Lewden and Richard 
Deverell, all of Seend, dated 14th June, 1697. 


M. G. RATHBONE,—County Archivist. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 


Presented by MR. O. MEYRICK: 3 Saxon beads, iron knife and buckle, and 


bronze pin found with a skeleton on Poulton Down, Mildenhall. 


MR. R. Jj. Harris: several objects (chiefly medieval) found in 
excavating foundations at the Calne Bacon Factory. 


Library. 


Presented by Mr. F. W. C. MERRITT: Scrap-book containing cuttings and 


MS. notes relating to the history of Devizes (circ. 1850). 


THE LATE MR. W. A. WEBB: Copy of the Bromham Parish 
Registers, 1560-1700. 

the author (MR. F. W. T. FULLER): A Short History of 
Stratton St. Margaret Church. 


Mr. R. B. PUGH: A complete set of the books written by the 
late S. S. Pugh of Devizes. 


the author (MR. R. B. PUGH): Fragment of an account of 
Isabel of Lancaster, nun of Amesbury, 1333-4 (Reprint from an 
Austrian publication). 


the family of the late Canon Goddard and Mrs. Goddard : 
Hutchins’ History of Dorset (3rd ed., 4 vols). English Silver 
(Coins (Hawkins). Coin Collectors’ Manual (Humphreys). 
Kelly’s Handbook to the titled, landed, and official classes (1932). 
Kelly's Directory of Hampshire, Wiltshire and Dorsetshire (1903). 
Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire 1882 (Foster). 
Oxford men and their Colleges to 1892 (Foster). Fasti Ecclesize 
Sarisbariensis (Jones) 1879. Geology of the country around 
Salisbury (Reid). Geological Survey of parts of Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire, 1858. The Ruined Temple of Stonehenge (Barclay). 
Jottings on the Stonehenge Excursion of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society, 1876 (Stevens). Timber Circles ; a re-examination 
(Stuart Piggott). Cave man to Roman Britain (Burrows). 
Memorial Brasses of Wiltshire (Kite). British Museum 
Guides :—Bronze Age (1920); Early Iron Age (1905); Roman 
(1932) ; Medizval (1907). 

the author (MR. H. DE S. SHORTT): Guide to St. Martin's 
Church, Salisbury. . The Mints of Wiltshire (Reprint from 
Numismatic Chronicle vol. viii. 1948). 

MAJOR C. J. JACOBS: Papers relating to the Staples family of 
Great Cheverell. 

MR. W. H. HALLAM: Notes on Street-names ot Swindon, 
Swindon Church bells, etc. 

THE REV. W.S. SYKES: Six sheets of the lin. Ordnance Map 
of Wilts (Pewsey area). Notes and M.S.S. on Wilcot and the 
neighbourhood, Survey and valuation of Pewsey. 
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Presented by MR. F. LANDER: History of Stratton Green Baptist Church. 
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the author (DR. J. F. S. STONE); A second fixed point in the 
Chronology of the Harappa culture (reprint from Antiquity, Dec., 
1949). The Stonehenge Cursus and its Affinities (reprint from 
Archeological Journal, 1948). 

THE HON. H. A. WYNDHAM: 31 letters from Henry 
Penruddocke Wyndham describing a tour of Europe, 1765-67, 
and 25 draft letters to him from his father. 

Mr. F. C. PITT; Fox-hunting map of Wiltshire, showing the 
county divided into areas hunted by the packs of Vale of 
White Horse, Duke of Beaufort, Craven, South Wilts, and Mr. 
T. A. Smith (Early 19th century). 

MISS BUDD; Copies of the Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette dated 
Feb. 10th, 1820 and Nov. 30th, 1826. 

Mr. H. BAILEY; Roll of Freeman of the City of New Sarum. 
Typescript copy and description (begun as list of subscribers to 
the 17th cent. Avon Navigation Scheme). 

THE TOWN CLERK OF SALISBURY: Schedule of Archives of 
the City of New Sarum, prepared by Dr. A. E. J. Hollzender, F.S.A. 
the publishers (O. U. P.): A Family History, 1688-1837. The 
Wyndhams of Somerset, Sussex and Wiltshire, by the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham. | 


the publishers (BATSFORD) ; Wessex, by Ralph Dutton. 


30 JUN 1950 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. Atlas 4to. 
248 pp., i7 large maps and 110 woodcuts, extra cloth. One copy 
offered to each member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies only. 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1935. Price 2s. 6d.; by post 3s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS of 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anno AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 5s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
1195 TO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp. 103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
EDWARD Iand EDWARD II. _ 8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. 8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., complete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 8s. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers, 
the price of which is raised). “To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


The Society has also a number of 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire and 
Portraits of Persons connected with the County to dispose of. 


Capt. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON have given all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 53 Plates. 2ls. 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, 
Hon: F.S.A., Scot. -4to. cloth, 21s. 


THE POTTERY FROM THE LONG BARROW AT WEST 
KENNETT, BY MRS. CUNNINGTON. 4to. 13 plates. 6s. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
THE QUARTER .SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS OF THE, lit 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6. 


DEVIZES BOROUGH ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CORPORATION RECORDS By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, 
F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. (Vol. I is out of print) Vol. II, 1792 to 1835, lds. 


THE NORTH WILTS 
MUSEUM AND WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes, 


Old deeds, maps, plans, &c., of properties in Wilts and 
old photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 
interest will be weoond by the Librarian at The Museum, 
Devizes. 


NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field | 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 
Members who wish for particulars of the Section and its activi- 
ties should write to the Honorary Secretary of the Section :— 


i Mrs. EGBERT BARNES, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 
> Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 
tion from those who are already members of the Society. 
£) Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 
je iA, BirDs. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 
| FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
| near Swindon. : 
LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, 
Trowbridge. 
MOLLUSCA. Mr. C. D. Heginbothom, Walden Lodge, Bale 
Lane, Devizes. 
Back numbers of the Report of the Section can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary. Prices: Report for 1946, 1/6; 1947, 
2/6; 1948, 2/6. Post free. 


BOOK BINDING. Books carefully bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match 
previous volumes, or in special green cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes. 


No. CXCIII Vol, LIII 


_ The Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
SOCIETY FORMED IN THAT COUNTY IN THE YEAR 1853 


HON. EDITOR HON. ASSISTANT EDITOR 
EL Cy BRENTNALL, F:S. A. OWEN MEYRICK 


GRANHAM WEST, MARLBOROUGH WHITE HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH 


_ The authors of the papers printed in this Magazine are alone responsible 
for all statements made therein 


DEVIZES 
PRINTED FOR THE SOCIETY BY C. H. WOODWARD, 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STATION ROAD 


Price ros. 6d. Members gratis 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


An Index for the preceding eight volumes of the Magazine 
will be found at the end of vols. viii., xvi., xxiv., and xxxii. 
The subsequent volumes are each indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is £1 with an entrance fee of 10s. A 
payment of £20 secures life-membership of the Society. 


Members who have not paid their subscriptions to the Society 
for the current year are requested to remit the same forthwith 
to the Financial Secretary, MR. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom aiso all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 


The numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, 
to members who are not in arrear of their annual subscrip- 
tions; but in accordance with Byelaw No. 8 “ The Financial 
Secretary shall give notice to members in arrear, and the 
Society’s publications will not be forwarded to members whose 
subscriptions shall remain unpaid after such notice ”’ 


Articles and other communications intended for the Magazine. 
and correspondence relating to them, should be addressed to 
the Editor, Granham West, Mediborench 


All other correspondence, except as specified elsewhere on this 
cover, to the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. Owen Meyrick, 
The White House, Cardigan Road, Marlborough. 


RECORDS BRANCH 


Founded in 1937 for the publication of original documents 
for the history of the county. The subscription is £1 yearly. 
New members are urgently needed. All correspondence should 
go to Mr. W. T. Watkins, 114, Leigh Road, Westbury, Wilts. 


The Branch has issued the following :— 

ABSTRACTS OF FEET OF FINES RELATING TO WILT- 

SHIRE FOR THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I AND EDWARD 
II, . Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1939. Pp. xix + ¥90. 

ACCOUNTS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY GARRISONS OF 
GREAT CHALFIELD AND MALMESBURY, 1645—1646. Ed- 
ited by J. Hi. P. Paftord. ~ 1940: Pp. 112. 

CALENDAR OF ANTROBUS DEEDS BEFORE 1625 
Edited by R. B. Pugh. 1947. Pplv + 165. 

MINUTES OF Poteet IN SESSIONS, 1563, 1574— 
1592. Edited by H.C. Johnson. 1949. Pp. xxviii + 246. 

Copies of three of these can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Watkins. The second is out of print. 
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CONTENTS. 
ANCIENT WILTSHIRE BATTLEFIELDS: By Lieut.- 
Col. Alfred Burne, D.S.O 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILTSHIRE COINS IN EARLY 
MEDIZVAL HOARDS: By H.deS. Short, F.R.N.S., 
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WILTSHIRE AND THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT, 1947: By John Arnold-Forster, 
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A SUPPLEMENT. TO> “THE CAMPAIGN ‘OF 
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ANCIENT WILTSHIRE BATTLEFIELDS. 
By LIEUT.-COL. ALFRED BURNE, D.S.O. 


Of no single ancient battlefield of Wiltshire can the exact 
site be pointed to with absolute certainty. This is the more to 
be deplored because Wiltshire was for several centuries the 
cock-pit of southern England, and at least three of the battles 
fought therein were extremely important. Tull quite modern 
times the wildest guesses prevailed as to the sites, and it is still 
widely believed that the search for most of them must be fruit- 
less. A fresh complexion was put on the matter when the late 
Dr. G. B. Grundy undertook the systematic examination of the 
Saxon charters: a flood of light was thrown upon the matter, 
and his consequent siting of four of these. battles has not since 
been seriously questioned. He published his researches in an 
article entitled Ancient Highways and Trackways: The Saxon 
Battlefields of Wiltshire (Archeological Journal, 1918). In this 
paper I shall accept his findings and merely attempt to carry 
the matter a stage further by applying what I call the test of 
inherent military probability. In the case of the battles not 
included in his article I shall adopt what I believe to be the 
generally accepted conclusions of the most recent historians, 
and apply to them the same test. ‘This article might thus be 
described as a military commentary on the facts established by 
others. 


I. MOUNT BADON. A.D. 500 (c). 


I believe that this battle was fought at Badbury six miles 
| south of Swindon. My detailed reasons for this have been 
published in the 1945 volume of History, and here I will only 
briefly summarise my views. 

| I start with six assumptions, the most controversial of which 
\being that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia contains embedded 
‘in legendary and mythical matter some historical material not 
‘elsewhere in our possession. In selecting what I deem worthy 
‘of credence I have applied the test to every statement of 
Geoffrey : “ Had he any reason for distortion or fabrication in 
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this case?”” Where the answer appears to be in the negative 
I accept it, especially if it seems to throw light on a difficult 
point. To take but one example: in his account of the battle 
of Mount Badon he states that the Saxons “ were formed up in 
wedges (cuneos) as was their custom”. Geoffrey could have 
no obvious motive for inventing this, and indeed it rings true. 
It is generally agreed, as pointed out by Mr. J. N. L. Myres, 
that Arthur relied largely on his cavalry arm for his successes 
against the Saxons. The latter would naturally, after a few 
defeats, apply themselves to the problem of devising the most 
effective counter that their infantry could apply. This weould 
probably take the form of a series of small clumps of men, 
thickly knit, shoulder to shoulder—the expedient that Wellington 
adopted at Waterloo against the French cavalry attacks. These 
clumps would be additionally effective if they were in wedge for- 
mation, the sharp point facing the enemy, for the effect of this 
would be that the attacking horsemen would normally have to 
approach either side of the wedge aslant. Now a horse 
approaching an obstacle obliquely (whether a fence or a line of 
men), tends to shy off”; hence the British horsemen would 
find it difficult to penetrate the clumps or wedges. We should 
therefore expect that the Saxons would evolve a formation of 
wedges, which is precisely what Geoffrey asserts that they did. 

Geoffrey’s statement in fact has the appearance of truth, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that he possessed some ancient 
source that has since vanished. A. Griscom in his edition of 
the Historia (1922) comes to the same conclusion, though on 
different grounds.’ 


The reasons for siting the battle at Badbury and Liddington 
Castle can now be summarised. Working on my first five 
assumptions I find it probable that the battle was fought scme- 
where in the area south of the Swindon forest belt, preferably 
near the triple junction of the Winchester and Silchester Roman 
roads and the Ridgeway. Applying to this Geoffrey’s contri- 
bution, we must look for a good defensive position facing north 
with a steep hill immediately in rear of it. The area Badbury- 
Liddington Castle exactly complies with these desiderata. 
Now let us apply place names and tradition. H. C. Brentnall 
in a review of The Place-Names of Wiltshire describes Badbury 


1 Major Godsal in his Conquests of Ceawlin coolly turns cuneos into cuneum, 
in his endeavour to establish the battlefield on a wedge-shaped hill near Bath. 
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asa generic place-name of pre-Saxon origin represented in the 
historic Mount Badon”’ (Antiquity, 1941, p. 41). Aubrey, 300 
years ago, called the spot Battlebury, which seems to enshrine 
the memory of a battle, and finally, there is a local tradition of 
a battle having been fought there. 


The only other strategically plausible site is Baydon, four 
miles to the south-east, but this site is tactically incompatible 
with Geoffrey’s account; moreover Baydon is not so similar a 
place-name as Badbury (representing the Saxon Baddanburh). 

I conclude that the battle of Mount Badon was fought at 
Badbury. 


II]. BERANBURH A.D. 556. 

Agreement is now so general that this battle was fought near 
Barbury Castile that it is so marked on the O.S. map. All that 
remains to be considered, therefore, isthe exact site. Now the 
O.S. map shows the. battle immediately to the north of the 
Castle, but I have reason to believe that the cartographer 
merely placed it on that side because there was more room for 
the crossed sabres there than on any other side. So we may 
start our investigation without any prejudice in favour of any 
side. 


Here again a few assumptions are desirable. In the first 
place it seems reasonable to suppose that the Castle was held 
prior to the battle by the Britons, and that, after the Saxon 
success at Old Sarum four years previously, they had restored 
and strengthened Barbury Castle as a last bulwark on the 
downs. For if they lost that stronghold they would run the 
risk of being pushed back into the almost trackless area of 
forest only a few miles in their rear. This assumption has 
recently received indirect support from an unexpected source, 
namely a unit of the U.S.A. army which during the war was in 
billets in the neighbourhood. To the consternation of the 
archeologists when they heard of it, the soldiers brought up 
bulldozers to Barbury Castle and began deliberately to demclish 
the vallum. When buman bones were found in the excavating 
bucket, they deemed it time to report an unusual occurrence. 
Mir. Alexander Keiller went out at once to the site and was in 
time to photograph a section of the vallum which showed that 
the parapet had at some period been heightened by a few feet. 
Now if we assume that the Castle was built about 200 B.C.. i.e. 

2G Ze, 
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700 years previously, the parapet would have dropped several 
feet owing to erosion, and consequently much of the ground 
near the perimeter would have become “dead”. To rectify 
this the Britons would naturally raise the parapet with fresh 
spoil, which is precisely what the American bulldozer has 
disclosed.’ I conclude therefore that at the time of the Battle 
of Beranburh the Britons held the castle and the Saxons 
attacked it. The next stage is to decide from which direction 
Cynric and Ceawlin approached. Dr. Grundy has established 
that Saxon armies usually confined their marches and battles to 
existing trackways and roads. (Such had been the case at 
Mount Badon half a century previously). If this is so, the 
Saxons might have approached, 1, by the Ridgeway from 
Avebury ; i.e., from the south west, 2, along the Ridgeway from 
the east: or 3, by either of the Roman roads from Silchester or 
Winchester. Let us take these inturn. The advocates for the 
Avebury direction argue that this would be the natural line of 
advance from OldSarum. But it is unsound to assume that 
Cynric spent the four years that had intervened since the capture 
of Old Sarum anchored to that spot; if the second battle had 
taken place say four weeks after the first battle that might be so, 
but four years is a long space of time. (The B.E.F. did not in 
1944 resume its advance on the Continent from the Dunkirk of 
1940.) In any case the direct line of advance from Old Sarum 
would not be along the Ridgeway but along the Roman road to 
Cunetio. Take the second line of approach—from the east. 
Whether Winchester, Silchester or OldSarum was Cynric’s base, 
this would be an unnatural line of advance, being almost at right 
angles to his general frontage, which must have faced north or 
north-west. Moreover it would seem to expose them to an 
attack against their right flank or rear by the road Arthur had 
taken through the Swindon forest half a century previously. 
There might in fact have been a second battle of Mount Badon. 


We are left with the third direction, that from Silchester or 
Winchester, both of which converged on Cunetio (one mile 
east of Marlborough). What would be the natural route of 
the Saxons after passing Cunetio? The Roman Road passes 
three miles to the east of Barbury Castle, but at Ogbourne St. 


1 Tam glad to hear that a thorough investigation of Barbury Castle will 
eventually be made. [The Americans, it should be added, were most anxious 
to repair the damage—Ed.] 


Buranburh. A401 


George (four miles south-east of Barbury) there is a track 
along Smeathe’s Ridge’ which leads direct to the Castle. This 
seems a natural line of approach. Alternatively there is a 
pre-Saxon track running from Marlborough by Dean Bottom to 
the Castle, vide Grundy op. cit. There is little to choose between 
these two, and, as will appear shortly, the matter is not of 
Importance.” 


If we accept the above premises, the discovery of the 
probable site of the battlefield appears a comparatively simple 
matter to anyone who examines the problem on the ground. 
If the Britons had strengthened the Castle it must have been 
with the intention of holding it. No doubt it would be their 
advanced arsenal: spare weapons, ammunition, and food would 
be stored there. They would therefore elect to fight the 
battle, in the opening clash at least, outside and in advance of 
the vallum ; indeed it is explicitly stated in Henry of Hunting- 
don’s account that the Britons were drawn up in good order 
and in considerable depth. It soundsas if the battle was fought 
on fairly level ground. Now immediately to the south, 2.e., 
facing the direct approach along the lower Marlborough track, 
there is a very short spur and then a steep declivity. An 
entrenchment at the summit of this declivity would be a natural 
feature of the British defensive dispositions, and there are still 
faint signs of just such an entrenchment.” 


Assuming that Cynric approached along the lower Marl- 
borough track, he would at about 1,000 yards distance come 
into view of the Castle on it frowning height, and would note 
the advanced work on the crest of the bluff crowded with 
defenders—altogether an unpromising point of attack. But by 
passing to his right by what is now Barbury Castle Farm, he 
could attain Smeathe’s Ridge in only a matter of 600 yards. 


1 This track, now a footpath, was the likeliest alternative line for Ridgway 
to adopt when the going between Liddington and Barbury Castles by the 
direct route through Draycot Foliat was too wet for travel (as it must have 
been in winter). 


? The Editor points out to me that the age-old Marlborough—Swindon 
road passes from the ‘Old Eagle” along the ridge via Four Mile Clump, 
joining the Ogbourne route on Smeathe’s Ridge east of Barbury Castle. It 
seems a likely route. These two routes may therefore be bracketed, so far as 
arguments for the siting of the battle are concerned. 


8 I am indebted to Mr. P. D. Whitting for pointing out this work to me. 
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Here he would be practically on a level with the Castle, 
clearly the most favourable line of approach. If the Saxon 
army came by the Cunetio-Ogbourne route they would already 
be on this ridge, and would have no inducement to move off it. 
Thus, by whichever of the two routes Cynric approached he 
would draw up for battle on Smeathe’s Ridge. The British 
army would conform, drawing up their nine lines (following 
Henry of Huntingdon) astride the ridge, the most natural place 
being the road and track junction 800 yards south-east of the 
Castle. It is precisely at this spot that I site the battle. 


III. WODNESBEORH (1) A.D. 592. (2) A.D. 715. 


All authorities are agreed in siting these two battles at the 
same spot. Till recently they were sited at Wanborough by 
most historians, but W. H. Stevenson (in EF. H. R. 1902) 
advocated Adam’s Grave (five miles south-west of Marl- 
borough). Dr. Grundy corroborates this site,and most people 
now accept it.’ 


One has only to visit the neighbourhood of Adam’s Grave to 
note at once what a natural site for a battle it would be at 
almost any period of Wessex-Mercian warfare. It formsa gap 
or pass in the escarpment of the Marlborough Downs at their 
loftiest and most impressive point. This gap is five hundred 
yards wide, being bounded on the east by the Neolithic camp of 
Knap Hill, nearly 900 feet high, and on the west by the famous 
long barrow known to the Saxons as Woden’s Barrow but now 
as Adam’s Grave, about the same height. The gap isa meeting 
point for no less than six tracks ; these include the old Ridgeway, 
which runs almost due north to Avebury—one of the obvious 
lines of approach for an invading Mercian army. One feels 
that if a battle was not fought here one would have to invent 
one! It was the gateway through the “lines of Non Plus 
Ultra” for the hard-pressed Ceawlin in 592 and for the almost 
equally hard-pressed Ine in 715. The constructor of Wansdyke 
evidently shared this view of the strategic importance of this 
line as a last defence to Wessex for he drew his dyke along the 
ridge only 1,000 yards in front of the gap. The most obvious 
spot, however, on which to draw up a defensive army for battle 


1 Sir Frank Stenton is a notable exception. In his Anglo-Saxon England he 
favours Woodborough, one mile further south. 
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is 500 yards south of Wansdyke, precisely where the Ridgeway 
joins the modern road from Marlborough. The spot is marked 
by some round barrows and shown as New Town on the 1/25,000 
O.S. map. Here I place the two battles of Wodnesbeorh. 


IV  BEDWYN: = Ac. 675; 


This particularly misty battle was fought between Wulfhere 
the conquering King of Mercia against Escwin, King of Wessex, 
at the very nadir of the fortunes of Wessex. Escwin was no 
doubt on the defensive in the battle. It is now generally 
assumed that Biedansheafde is the modern Bedwyn. But this 
identification is not exact. The name means “the head of the 
Bieda” or “ Beda” the stream that runs through the Bedwyns 
to join the Kennet above Hungerford. Where exactly then 
was the battlefield? Seven hundred yards south-west of Great 
Bedwyn lies Crofton, where three rivulets now unite in Wilton 
Water and flow out as the Bedwyn stream. Ina quarry here 
have been found the skeletons of warriors, evidently slain in 
battle. This looks a likely clue, and our suspicions are 
increased when we note that it is on a pre-Saxon road,—the 
Roman road from Cunetio to Winchester. Now if the Wessex 
army had been pushed back to the well defined valley (now 
marked by the Kennet and Avon canal and the railway) which 
was probably boggy in those days, it would form a formidable 
obstacle and be a natural defensive position to occupy. Ithere- 
fore locate the battlefield at the point where the Roman road 
crosses the canal and railway. The terrain affords sufficient 
level space for two armies to form up and engage. 


V.. ELLANDUN:. A.D.-825. 


Sir Frank Stenton describes this as “ one of the most decisive 
battles of English history.” Indeed our forefathers considered 
it so important that they dated other events from it. 

Until fairly recently the favoured site was Amesbury. Sir 
Charles Oman advocated this site, but recanted in favour of 
Wroughton in the last edition of his England before the Norman 
Conquest. The Wroughton site was first brought to notice by 
Plummer in his Two Saxon Chronicles, in which he cited the 
Rev. C. S. Taylor as advocating the Wroughton site. Dr. 
Grundy has taken the matter a stage further in his Ancient 
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Highways and Trackways, etc. He shows from the Saxon 
charters that the Ellandun estate was but partly in Wroughton 
parish and, in so far as it was, in the north part of that parish.’ 
He further shows that it must have included parts at least of 
the modern parishes of Lydiard Tregoze and Lydiard Millicent, 
and he places the southern boundary approximately along the 
line of the Old Canal. 

Dr. Grundy also established the course of a pre-Saxon road 
running from Barbury Castle through Salthrop and continuing 
straight on to Lydiard Tregoze.” This road continues to 
Cricklade and so by the Roman Road to Cirencester. He 
suggests that Beornwulf, king of Mercia, had advanced by this 
road to the neighbourhood of Lydiard Tregoze. and that 
Egbert, King of Wessex, advanced to confront him by the same 
road. This would be in accordance with the general custom 
of the age, which, as we have seen, was for armies to confine 
their movements mainly to the old tracks and roads. I accept 
this view as being inherently probable, and in accepting it, I 
simplify the problem of locating the battlefield. For we have 
only to follow up the line of the road and ascertain what point 
in it conforms most closely to the recorded facts relating to the 
battle. These facts are, with two exceptions only, confined to 
the Annales de Wintonia. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle merely 
states that Egbert won the victory and that there was great 
slaughter, while Henry of Huntingdon states that the river ran 
red with blood. This last statement should help us, for it implies 
that there was a watercourse immediately in rear of the Mercian 
position. Now there are two small streams (soon to merge 
into one) that cross the old road in Lydiard Tregoze parish : 
the southern one just north of Wick Farm and the other at 
Roughmoor, 1,000 yards further north. Both are now mere 
brooks but may have been wider in those days and would 
certainly be boggier and move formidable obstacles. So far so 
good. Now let us see what the Annales de Wintonia have to 
tellus. These have never been translated in full, but the rough 
sense of them is as follows. : 

It was summer time; the weather was hot. ‘More soldiers 
were suffocated with sweat than with blood”. The two armies 
evidently ranged themselves in battle array with deliberation. 
It then became perceptible to Egbert that the Mercians heavily 


EOp: eh, in Arch. Journal, vol. 75, p. 183. ? Op. cit., p. 81. 
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outnumbered his own army. He held a council of war to 
decide whether to accept battle. The situation reminds one of 
the celebrated night council of the Black Prince on the eve of 
Poitiers. The decision was the same; Egbert would fight. 


Now all this seems to imply that the two armies were drawn 
up in sight of one another but out of range—a matter of a few 
hundred yards at least (ike Saxons and Danes at Ashdown 
forty-five years later). Where two armies meet one another ina 
head-on collision, each almost instinctively seeks out a ridge run- 
ning roughly parallel to his front. What we have to do, therefore 
is to seek out two ridges, each roughly at right angles to the 
road which formed the axis of their advance and parallel to one 
another. These two ridges should be within sight of one another, 
but some hundreds of yards apart. Finally there should be a 
stream or streams a short distance to the north of the northern 
ridge. I think we can find two ridges that answer to all these 
desiderata. The southern one runs through the cross-roads, 
point 352 on the Swindon-W ootton Bassett road: the northern 
one crosses the old road 1,200 yards further north, and is 
slightly oblique to it but not far from parallel to the southern 
ridge. These ridges are very small and the dip or undulation 
between the two is slight. The dip between the two armies at 
Waterloo was only slightly more pronounced, and the distance 
between the two ridges is almost exactly the same. No other 
locality even approaches this in probability if we are to accept 
the essential accuracy of the Annales. As for local tradition, 
I elicited from the incumbent of Lydiard Tregoze recently that 
there was a tradition of some fighting near Windmill Hill. 
This (misnamed) spot is in no man’s land between the two 
ridges, near the centre of my suggested battlefield.’ 

For all these reasons I place the battle that secured the 
hegemony of Wessex for good and all (thus leading up to the 
Royal House of Windsor), at Lydiard Tregoze. 


VI. ETHANDUN. A.D. 878. 


Since Dr. Grundy’s article in the Archzological Journal of 
1918, nothing of moment has appeared on this battle, and his 
reconstruction of the preliminary movements of the Saxon 
army have received the imprimatur of Hodgkin and Stenton. 


1 Of course this may refer to some skirmish in the Civil Wars. 
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If we accept this reconstruction, equating Ethandun with 
Edington, identifying Guthrum’s camp with Chippenham, and 
placing the battle on the downs near Edington or Bratton 
Castle, then there are two fairly obvious possible sites for the 


battlefield. 


Alfred’s direct route from Iglea (Eastleigh Wood) would 
take him 17a the south side of Battlesbury Camp to the junction 
of six tracks on the top of Summer Down, three miles north- 
east of Warminster. From here he would have the option of 
continuing straight on along Summer Down, into the valley at 
Stalland Cross, thence due north between Edington and Tinhead 
Hills to Edington itself. In this event the obvious spot on 
which Guthrum might be expected to oppose him would be in 
the dip between these two hills. I will call this Site A. It 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the field of Wodnesbeorh, 
astride a track on the watershed between two hills. it would 
cross the track a few yards north of West Down Farm. A 
newly formed army such as the Saxon one would hardly be 
capable of manceuvring the Danes out of this position, and the 
impulsive Alfred—still a young man—would probably charge 
it boldly in a frontal attack. 


The alternative route from the Summer Down track-junction 
forks half left, over Knapp Down and thence due north towards 
Bratton Castle, through which it passes. The obvious position 
in which to oppose such an advance would be astride the track 
500 yards due south of Bratton Castle, obout 150 yards south 
of the ridge-top which runs through an earthwork (Pt. 754). 
I will call this Site B. It affords a wonderful field of view to 
the defender and directly covers Bratton Castle, which would 
be useful as a supply and ammunition park for the Danes. In-_ 
deed this position is strongly reminiscent of both Barbury and 
Deorham battlefields. In all three cases the defender occupied 
a position cn top of the downs with his back to the low ground, 
being almost on the edge of the escarpment, and in all cases 
the battle took place a few hundred yards in front of an Iron 
Age camp, perched on the very escarpment and adding 
significance to the battle position. I would not however 
suggest that Bratton Castle was in this case the camp to which 
the defeated Danes fell back. If the track from Chippenham 
led to Edington one would favour Site A; if to Bratton Castle, 
then Site B. 
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There is however a third possible site that I will cali Site C. 
To appraise it we must hark back to the concentration or 
rendezvous of the Saxon contingents. This place was known 
as Egbert’s Stone, and I accept Grundy’s location of it at 
Willoughby Hedge (Fig. 4) one mile north-east of West Knoyle, 
and seven miles south of Warminster. Now we read that onthe 
very day after his arrival at this rendezvous Alfred set out with 
his newly formed army, marching that day straight towards his 
enemy, and attacking the Danish main army (under its king) 
on the following day. 


There are two puzzling points about this narrative. First, 
how did Alfred manage to march and fight a victorious battle 
only a few houts after the arrival of the contingents that made 
up this army from all over the south of England? Second, how 
came it that the Danish main army was concentrated in position 
15 miles or more to the south of his base camp of Chippenham, 
before the Saxon army had concentrated? (For it must have 
been in position before Alfred set out, else he would not have 
advanced with such precision and speed in the exactly right 
direction). 


I suggest that there is a common explanation to these two 
puzzles, and it is that the Saxon army did not concentrate only 
the day before the advance commenced, but quite a number of 
days earlier. The record does not say that the army arrived at 
Egbert’s Stone two days before the battle, but that Alfred in 
person arrived on that day. It is inconceivable that the Saxon 
contingents would all arrive on the same day, or that this 
conglomeration could be organised and welded into a fighting 
machine in a few hours. The practical difficulties were more 
than usually great on this occasion, but there is no space in 
which to enumerate them. ) 


Assuming, then, that the Saxon host began to assemble a 
week or more before Alfred’s arrival, news of the concentration 
would be brought to Guthrum by his scouts. When the size 
of the concentration became evident, the Danish king would 
set out from his base-camp with his reserves, calling in at the 
same time his outlying parties and concentrating his army in a 
defensive position somewhere on a line between Chippenham 
and Egbert’s Stone, 7.e., on the massif to the south of Edington 
or Bratton. Having arrived here he would select the strongest 


Plate I. 


The Ethandune Attack. 


Fig. 1.-. Looking N.E: 
from Battlesbury. 
Central track climbing 
downon left. Bigbury 
Wood in centre of 
view. 


Fig. 2. Central track 
crossing ditch and bank 
at position C—C. 
Looking S.E. 


Fig.3. Looking S. from 
same position, showing 
line of Alfred’s ad- 
vance. Battlesbury on 
the skyline. 


Fig. 4. Willoughby 
Hedge, supposed site 
of Egbert’s Stone. 
Looking E. Ridgeways 
forking to Wilton and 
Andover. 
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possible position supplied by nature, reinforcing it artifically if 
time admitted (i.e., digging a protective ditch). 


In the direct line of approach from Egbert’s Stone one of 
three ancient tracks might be used by the Saxons, the right 
hand one passing to the left of Scratchbury Camp, and the 
other two to the right and left of Battlesbury Camp.’ Guthrum 
would therefore look for a position astride these three tracks, 
on the forward slope of some cross ridge if available, but only 
just over the crest, after the manner of the time. Sucha 
position leaps to the eye, if the contoured map, one inch or 
preferably 1/25000 O.S., be used. This ridge is 6,000 yards due 
south of Edington village; it runs from north west to south 
east and is in fact the ridge already referred to, three miles 
north east of Warminster. The ideal position would be on the 
forward slope of this ridge, covering a front of about 2,400 
yards, and curving with contours in order to attain the greatest 
possible field of view whilst at the same time preserving height, 
about 150 yards below the crest line. That would, in my 
opinion, be the ideal position for the purpose (Fig.2). The fact 
that Alfred marched so directly and unhesitatingly towards the 
Danish army implies that he was aware of its situation before 
he set out, and that therefore the Danes had at least two days 
in which to dig. We might therefore expect to find faint 
traces of such a ditchas I have suggested and in the place that 
I have suggested. And we do find it, precisely where I have 
suggested! It is marked on both the one-inch and 1/25000 
maps as. Ancient Ditch”. (In the case of the 1/25000 an 
extension to the west is shown that I believe is in reality a 
separate work).” 


It may of course be a mere coincidence that the ditch is just 
where we should expect it to be; it may be that it was dug 
previously and perhaps made use of by the Danes. Wecannot 
be sure. But what we can be sure about is that it is a military 
work (closely resembling Wansdyke in its siting) and that it 
was dug for a specific purpose, a defence by a northern army 
of the Edington area against an expected attack from the south 


1 The centre track appears the obvious one for Alfred to use (Fig, 1). 
Hodgkin, to judge by the photograph he reproduces, favours the left hand one: 
I do not know why. 

2 The same applies to another section of ‘‘ Ancient Ditch” 14 miles further 
south-east. 
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(Fig. 3). There may be some other occasion in our history 
which would answer to this position, but I fancy there is none 
in recorded history. So it seems the most reasonable course 
to associate it with a piece of recorded history into which it 
does fit. 


Assuming that this was the position taken up in the first 
instance by the Danes, it would be visible to the Saxon scouts 
from Battlesbury Camp, only 2,500 yards away, and the first 
clash would take place on the intervening ground. Hence 
perhaps the name Battlesbury, just as we have a Battlebury on 
the site of what I hold to be Mount Badon. 


We are now in a position to assess Alfred’s generalship in 
the preliminary manoeuvres. Egbert’s Stone seems a sound 
location for the concentration—beyond striking distance of the 
Danes, yet not far out of the direct line of approach of the 
various contingents. But Alfred could not hope to keep it 
from the knowledge of the enemy ; al! he could do was to delay 
his own arrival till the last possible moment. As long as he 
was known to be in the west an attack from that direction 
would appear the most likely to the Danes. By deliberately 
timing his arrival after the concentration was completed, and 
atriving Hitler-like at the last minute, he would secure the 
element of surprise and arouse the greatest possible enthusiasm 
in the assembled host. This latter he seems to have done, both 
from the record and from the outcome of the ensuing battle: 
an army with bad morale does not win victories over a 
previously victorious opponent. 


If the siting of the concentration was good, so also was the 
selection of the eve-of-battle camp. It was in the valley, near 
water, its front protected by scouts on the line of high ground 
Battlesbury—Scratchbury, whence ample warning could be 
sivem, of a’ hostile approach. lt was, on’ the jotner hand: 
sufficiently near the enemy to avoid a tiring, long approach 
march, such as would be required if the enemy were at Bratton 
or Edington Hill. This makes it the more easy to understand 
the victory than if the battle had taken place at Site A or B. 
(I may add parenthetically that in this case the Danish retreat 
may have been, as supposed by some, to Bratton Camp, not to 
Chippenham. Shortage of water in the Camp would easily 
account for the shortness of the siege). 
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It is of course conceivable (though not likely) that only a 
preliminary clash occurred at Site C, and that Alfred 
manoceuvred the Danes out of position and defeated them in a 
running fight in the open. We know that it ended in a running 
fight, but at what point of the battle it began it is impossible to 
say. And not very important. 

Summer Down is a fine site for a bauele. and I prefer to 
envisage it here more than anywhere else. Lying in the ditch 
(which is still clearly visible in places) at the very centre of 
what I estimate to be the Danish line, is an old stone trig-point, 
lying on its side. At slight cost to the public it could be raised 
and erected to mark the spot where the pagan tide of invasion 
on this country was stayed for ever. 


VIL CYNETE. A.D. 1006. 


This battle resulted from an incursion of the Danes from the 
Upper Thames Valley to Cuckhamsley Knob. Thence after a 
short pause they marched south to engage the Anglo-Saxons 
at Cynete, where their course was opposed by Ethelred’s army. 
In the ensuing battle the Saxons were defeated, and the Danes 
resumed their march “and carried their spoil to the sea”’, 
skirting Winchester on their way. A straight line from Cuck- 
hamsley to Winchester would cross the Kennet (supposed site 
of the battle) somewhere near Newbury, and Earle and Plummer 
suggest Kintbury, six miles west of Newbury. But Grundy 
disagrees, for it would involve a cross-country journey. Butif 
the Danes continued their journey along the Ridgeway, which 
runs through Cuckhamsley and continues via Barbury Castle 
to Overton and East Kennet, that spot might well be the site 
of the battle. So argues Grundy, and once again I agree with 
him. The valley of the Kennet was a formidable obstacle in 
those days: there was no crossing place at Kintbury, but there 
was at East Kennet for the Ridgeway crosses there. There is 
philological affinity between the two names Cynete and Kennet. 
Moreover Grundy cites two charters which lnk the name 
Cynete with this place. On military grounds it seems a likely 
place for a battle. If Ethelred was defending the line of the 
river Kennet he would very likely hold a small bridgehead on 
the northern bank where the Ridgeway crossed it, just as 
Harold Hardrada exactly sixty years later held a small bridge- 
head over the Derwent at Stamford Bridge, astride an ancient 
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track also. Thus we may picture the battle, at least in its early 
stages, as fought astride the Ridgeway a few hundred yards 
north of the Kennet; in other words, on Overton Hill, hard by 
the “Sanctuary”. As in the case of the battle of Bedwyn, we 
seem to get corroborative evidence in the discovery in the year 
1678 of a large number of skeletons in a grave-pit only a few 
yards from the Ridgeway and the Sanctuary.’ Here then I 
place the last of the ancient Wiltshire battlefields. 


Thus in all eight (nine if we include Ashdown fought a few 
miles east of the border) of the ancient battles fought in 
Wiltshire, we find a road or trackway bisecting the battlefield. 
Is this a mere series of co-incidences? [think not. I agree 
rather with Grundy when he writes: “ The hard surface of the 
Ridgeways rendered the pre-Saxon, pre-Roman, pre-historic 
highways the real highways of the country in Saxontimes ... ” 
(p. 178) and again: “The large military movements of Saxon 
times were determined mainly bv lines of Ridgeway”. (p. 182). 


1“ At the feet of the first order I saw lay the heads of the next, their feet 
intending the temple: I really believe the whole plaine, on that even ground, 
is full of dead bodies”. Letter of Dr. R. Toope of Marlborough to John 
Aubrey, 1685, quoted in Long’s Abury Illustrated, 1858. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILTSHIRE COINS IN EARLY 
MEDLZEVAL HOARDS. 
By H. de S. SHORTT, F.R.N:S., F.S.A. 


The following bibliography of medizeval coin-hoards contain- 
ing specimens from Wiltshire mints was compiled in connection 
with an article on the subject of those mints published in the 
Archaeological Journal civ for 1947. A more detailed list of 
Wiltshire coins appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle, 6th series, 
vili, 1948. I am indebted to the Editor of the former 
publication for permission to re-use the tables of coins which I 
prepared for it. 


Inevitably since publication new coins have come to my 
attention, and of these I here append a list. In particular I had 
failed to take notice of the admirable article on the Mint of 
Cricklade, by the Rev. William Allan, published in the Wilts 
Arch. Mag., xix, 1881. From this article I have added two 
more Cricklade coins to the list, both preserved at Copenhagen, 
but a third by the moneyer Godwine, of Cnut’s second type 
(Wilts Arch. Mag., xix, 1881, 292, fig.) I am inclined to reject 
as it has every appearance of being an unofficial copy. 


In this list of hoards, references, where the description is 
- moderately complete, are marked with an asterisk. I have 
detailed as far as possible the Wiltshire cojns contained in each. 
It is hoped that this information may be of some interest to 
historians who occupy themselves in tracing commerce in early 
medizeval times. 


Apart from three hoards from the European Continent, those 
found outside the British Isles have been omitted. Some 
important references to Scandinavian finds may be seen in the 
Numismatic Chronicle 4th series, x, 1910, 268; in the British 
Numismatic Journal, xiv, for 1918, 54-7, and in C. A. Nordman, 
Anglo-Saxon Coins found in Finland, Helsingfors, 1921. 

It is well known that Anglo-Saxon coins found in Scandinavia 
and Denmark are the result of the tax known as Dane-geld, first 
imposed by Ethelred, and continued until the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. It was finally remittedin 1051. The find-spots 
of these coins are not therefore the direct result of trade. 

Finally, I have added a list of those hoards found in Wiltshire 
but which do not contain coins struck in the county. 

WO. Lill—CXCIII. oop 
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A word is necessary to explain the sequence of the list. It 
is in alphabetical order of find-spots, which, with the county or 
country following, are marked in thick type. On the same line 
is printed the date of finding, the total in the hoard, and the 
reigns covered. On the following line(s) are all the references, 
and then, in alphabetical order, the Wiltshire mints represented, 
with a list of the coins by reign, moneyer and total beside each. 
In a few important instances the coin type has also been 
indicated beside the king’s name—e.g., Stephen (type 1), 
Henry II (Tealby), Henry II (short cross) and Henry III Cong 
cross). 3 


I acknowledge gratefully the help Dhave received from Mr. 
Anthony Thompson of the Heberden Coin Room, the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
The following are the principal abbreviations used :— 


Num. Journ. 


Olla Podrida 
W.A.M. 


Ampthill, Beds. 


Annals Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, Ruding, 3rd 
Edn., 1840. 

Arch. Archaeologia. 

B.M.C. British Museum Catalogue. 

B.N.d. British Numismatic Journal. 

Gent's Mag. Gentlemen's Magazine. 

Jebel: Anglo-Sachsiska Mynt. B. E. Hildebrand, Stock- 
holm, 1881. 

ING? Numismatic Chronicle. 

Nordman Anglo-Saxon Coins Found in Finland, C. A. Nordman, 
Helsingfors, 1921. 

Num. Circ. Spink’s Numismatic Circular. 


Numismatic Journal. 
An Olla Podrida, Sainthill, 2 vols., 1844, 1853. 
Wilts Archeological Magazine. 


1836. 146. Henry II. 


Num. dourn., ti, 55-57. N.C. (1862), 233-239. *N.C. (1920), 166-174. 


B.N.o., xiv, 19. 


Wilton. 


Awbridge, Hants. 


Henry II (Tealby)  Aschetil (2). 
c. 1902. c. 180. Stephen and Henry II. 


*N.C. (1905), 354-363. B.N.d., xiv, 19. B.M.C., Norman Kings, p. XXXi. 


Salisbury. 
Wilton. 


Bantry, Co. Cork. 


Stephen (type 7). Stanning (1). 
Henry II (Tealby). 2 (1). 


1834. 702, mostly Henry III. 


Gent's Mag. (May, 1835 and July, 1836). Olla Podrida, i, 104-105 and 124. 


B.N.dJ., 1x, 168-9. 


Wilton. 


Henry III (long cross). Huge (1). ? (1). 
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Beaworth, Hants. 1833. 6,500 +, perhaps 12,000. William I. 

Num. Chron., ii, June, 1834-April, 1840. *Arch., xxvi, 1-25. *Ruding, 
Annals, i, 151-161. B.N.cJ.,i, 18 and 48, pl. III. B.N.d., ii, 100. Gent's Mag., 
Sept., 1835. Olla Podrida, i, 107-123. Hawkins, Silver Coins (1876), 168. 
B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xx1. 

Cricklade. William I. Aelfwine (15). 

Malmesbury. William I. Godesbrand (8). 


Marlborough. William I. Cilda (5). 
Salisbury. William I. Osbern (138). Godwin (105). 
Wilton. William I. Aelfwine (16). Sefara (15). Sewine (41). 


Brussels, Belgium. c. 1910. c. 150,000. Henry III, etc. 
Bene 70.0) BuN Js) xi, 68. 
Wilton. Henry III (long cross). Willem (?). Huge (?). Ion (?). 
‘* All the moneyers, provincial and otherwise, were present”. B.N.d., ix, 170. 


Chancton, Sussex. 1865. c. 1,720. Edward Conf. & Harold II. 

*N.C. (1867) , 63-126... 'B.N.cJ.,-xvi, 38-41, etc. 

Bedwyn. Edward Conf. Cild (2). 

Cricklade. Edward Conf. Aelfwine (1). Leofred (5). 

Malmesbury. Edward Conf. Ealdwine (1). Brihtwine (1). 

Salisbury. Edward Conf. Godric (5). Szbode (1). 

Wilton. Edward Conf. Aelfwine (7). Aelfwold (7). Eadwine (1), 
Herred (7). Lifine (1): Thurcil. ©). 
Sewine (2). Swetric (2). 

Harold II. Aelfwold (1). 


Chester, Cheshire. 1914. 122. Edgar to Ethelred II. 
NG. (1920), 141-165. B.N.cf., xvi,'47-50, 56 and_57. 
Wilton. Edward the Martyr. Boiga (1). Eadwine (1). 


Coichester, Essex. 1902. 10,926 ? +, mostly Henry II. 
2 N.C. '(1903) , 111-176; pl. 1V.> B.N.cJ.; 1, 32-44, pl. TV. B.N.c/., xi, 28. 
Wilton. Henry IT (short cross). Osber (6). Rodbert (2). 


Dartford, Kent. 1825. c.65. Henry I, Stephen and baronial. 
*N.C. (1851), 186-191. B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xxviii. 
Wilton. Stephen. Falche (1). 


Eccles, Lancs. 1865. c. 5,090, mostly Henry II. 
BING. ((1865);,219-254." BN. ..1, 33-44, pl: IV. BN .cl., xi, 28, 
Wilton. Henry II (short cross). Osber (3). 


Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. 1835-6. ‘Asmall parcel”. Edmund I to Edgar. 
Olla Podrida, i, 105-106. Gent's Mag., Aug., 1836. Lindsay, Coinage of the 
Heptarchy (1842), 123. 
Wilton. Edgar (type 4). Leofsige (1). 


Hornchurch, Essex. 1938. 448, mostly Henry III. 
*B.N.odJ., iii (1940), 274 ff. 
Wilton. Henry III (long cross). Ion (2). Willem (2). 
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London, City of. 1872. c. 7,000, mostly Edward Conf. 
*N.C. (1876), 323-394. *N.C. (1885), 254-273. B.N.cJ.,ii, 109. B.N.d., xvi, 
39. B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xix. 
Bedwyn. Edward Conf. Cilda (3). 
Cricklade. Edward Conf. Aelfwine (2). Leofred (1). 
Malmesbury. Edward Conf. Ealdwine (1). Brihtwine (1). 


Wilton. Edward Conf. . Brihtwine (1). Aelfwine (2). Thurcil (3). 
Aelfwold (1). Herred (1). Leofwine (1). 
Winus (1). 


London, St. Maryhill Church. 1774. c. 300-400 +, Edward Conf., 
Harold II, William I. 
“Arvch., 1v, 396-363.7 BIN. 11) :97. ) BYUM.G. Norman Kiness paisa Nae 
Chron. (1948), 176 n. 3 and 179 n. 7. 
Salisbury. Edward Conf. Godric (1). 


Wilton. Edward Conf. Alfwold (1). Godric (1). MHerred (1). 
Sideman (? Wineman) (1). Thurcil (1). 
Harold II. Alfwold (2). 


London, Tower Hill. 1869. 215 +, mostly Henry III. 
*N.C. (1869), 247-256. B.Nuw., ix, 25. 
Wilton. Henry III (long cross). Huge (1). 


Malmesbury (Burnivale). 1828. 13 +, William I. 
B.M.C. Norman Kings, pp. xvi and xx. Num. dourn., ii (1837), 106. Olla 
Podrida, i, 189. B.NoJ., ii, 100. W.A.M., xix (1881), 287. 
Cricklade. William Ir 2? @). 


North France. 1914. 264. William I. 
*B.N.oJ.. xi1, 19-32, pl. LV), tis= 10. 
Wilton. William I. Sewine (1). 


Rome, Italy. c. 1910. 289 (85 English pennies). Henry II. 
*B.N.cJ., xiv, 20 and 39-46. 
Wilton. Henry II (short cross). Rodbert (1). 


Sedlescombe, Sussex. 1876. 1498 +, Edward Conf. 
N.C. (1879), 154-156. B.N.o., xvi, 40-41, 54 and 55. 
Cricklade. Edward Conf. Leofred (1). 


Sheldon, Derbyshire. 1867. 95 +, mostly Stephen. 
B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xxviii. *B.N.cJ., vii, 27-89. 
Wilton. Stephen. Willem (1). 


Slype, West Flanders. 1914 (? earlier). c. 2,000, mostly Henry III. 
*N.C. (1914), 256-259. Revue Belge de Numismatique (1914), 71-72. B.N.d., 
aly NOE 
Wilton. Henry III (long cross). Huge (3). Ion (5). Willem (3). 


South Kyme, Lincs. ‘Many years” before 1922. 334, mostly Stephen. 
*N.C. (1922), 49-83. 
Salisbury. Stephen (type 1). ? Stanning (1). 
Wilton. Stephen. Falche (2). Tomas (5). Pe) 
? Devizes. ? Henry of Anjou. Pinen(abyie 


TABLES OF MONEYERS 
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ADDITIONS. 
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Steppingley, Beds. 1912. 498 +, mostly Henry III. 
*N.C. (1914), 60-76. 


Wilton Henry III (long cross), Ion (1). © 


Tamworth, Warwickshire. 1877. c. 300. William I and William II. 
B.M.C. Norman: Kings, p. xxii. .*N.C. (1877), 340-346. B.N.cd., ii, 111. 
Malmesbury. William I. Seword (1). 

William IT. Seword (3). 
Salisbury. William I. Godwine (1). 
William II. Godwine (1). Lifword (1). 
Wilton. William I. Sewine (1). 
William II. Aelfwine (3). ? Sefara (1). Sewine (1). 


Tealby, Lincs. 1807. 5,700 +, Henry II. 
wAwCh xvill. V8: BN. 2: xiv, 19: 
Salisbury. Henry II (Teaiby). Daniel (2). Levric (1). 
Wilton. Henry II (Tealby). Aschetil (? 1). Lantier (? 1) 
Willem (? 1). 


Watford, Herts. 1818 and 1822. 1,100 +, Henry I, Stephen and baronial. 
*N.G.-(1850), 138-165. Arch., xxi, 539-541. B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xxvl. 
Waltons =<.> | Stephen. = Falche.(2).:.Tomas (7). -. Turchil (2). 


Wedmore, Somerset. 1853. 200 +, Ethelred II to Harthacnut. 
*Proc. Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., IV, vol. ix (1924), 30-37. 
Cricklade. Cnut. 


Malmesbury. Cnut. 


Salisbury. Cnut. 
Wilton. Cnut. 
Harold I. 


Note. Moneyers and numbers not recorded except for Somerset. 


Winterslow, Wilts. 1804. 14 +, Stephen and baronial. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Introd. to Domesday Book (1833) i, 169. Gent's Mag., lxxiv 
(1804), 15. B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xxx. Hawkins, Silver Coins (1876), 
184 (‘‘ Walsop (sic.) near Salisbury’). T. Dimsdale Sale Cat. (1824), lot 228. 

? Calne. ? Henry of Anjou. ? (1). 

? Salisbury. =? Earl Patrick. ? Staning (1). 


Worcester (Larkhill). 1850. c. 200 +, mostly Henry II. 
Arch. xxxvi, 200-202. *N.C. (1919), 45-60. B.N.d., xiv, 19. 
Salisbury. Henry II (Tealby). Levric (1). 

Wilton. Henry II (Tealby). lLantier (1). 


York. 1845. c. 600, mostly William I. 


N.C. (1846), 123-125. *B.N.J., ii, 105-107. B.M.C. Norman Kings, p. xviii. 
Wilton. William I. Godric (2). Sefara (1). 


APPENDIX I. Other Hoards from Wiltshire. 


Boyton. 1935. 4155. Henry III to Edward II. 
*N.C. (1936) 115-155. Num. Circ. (1935), 352-354 and 386. 
Note. Earliest coin, Henry III long cross, class III g. 
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Grittleton. 1903. 52? +. Edward I to Edward II. 
Unpublished. MS. list in the Library of the Wilts Arch. Soc., Devizes. 


Latton. 1882. 50-60. Stephen. W.A.M., xxxvii (1911), 497. B.Nw., vi 


(1909), 187. 
Note. One coin is in the Wilts Arch. Soc. Museum at Devizes, the rest 
are lost. 


Sevington, Leigh Delamere. 1834. 70. Ccenwulf of Mercia to Ethelwulf 
of Wessex, c. 796-857 A.D. 
Arch. xxvii, 301-305. W.A.M.,i (1854), 203. 


APPENDIX II. Additions to the Tables. 


Mint. King. Type  Moneyer References. Collection 
Cricklade Cnut 2 Aethelwine N.C. (1948) 173, B.M. 
pl. XII, 4. B.M.C. Stockholm 
Anglo-Saxon Series, 
ii (1893) 42. Hild. 


247-8 
Cricklade Cnut 3 Aelfwine W.A.M., xix (1881) Copenhagen 
291 
Cricklade Edward 1 Brihtwine Unpublished H. A. Parsons 
Conf. 
Cricklade Edward 2 Aelfwine W.A.M.., xix (1881) Copenhagen 
Cont. 295. 
? Salisbury Athelstan 4 Eadbald N.C. (1948) 175, pl R: G: Lockett 
10 te sys 
Salisbury Edward 9  Godric N.C. (1948) 177 Salisbury 
Conf. Museum 
? Salisbury Stephen 1 Sagrim Unpublished W.A.S. 
Museum. 
Devizes 


Wilton Edgar ?40or6 Eadstan Brooke, English 
Coins (1932) 63. 
Wilton EthelredII 1 Eadwine N.C. -@948) -. 179; 
Nordman, 369, pl, 
Te 


Note. The numbering of types is that used by G. C. Brooke in English 
Coins (1932). 
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WILTSHIRE AND THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT, 1947. 


Presidential Address delivered by 
JOHN ARNOLD-FORSTER, O.B.E., 19th July, 1950. 


A year ago you were good enough to elect me to be your 
President for the year, and I want to tell you how truly I 
appreciate that honour that you showed to me, and I like to 
think that you did me that honour because some of my fellow 
members knew me as a man of Wiltshire with a deep-rooted 
affection for Wiltshire and an ambition to preserve and cherish 
its unique character for the benefit of those who come after us. 


I accept the task of reading to you an address, as is the 
custom of your Presidents, but Iam conscious of my limitations, 
and I propose to speak on a subject with which I am con- 
versant, rather than attempt to lecture upon matters of 
archeological or historic interest which might have involved 
a good deal of research, and for which I realised that I could 
have given too little preparation in my rather occupied life. 

So I want to say something about Wiltshire Planning as I see 
it. My justification in doing so lies in my experience for some 
years in another county and in this county for the last three 
years as the Chairman of the County Planning Committee. 


In 1947, when, under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
we first started the new County Planning, I remember how 
Colonel Awdry and I looked forward to some constructive 
design for the future, but I think that we both felt fearful of 
the impact of control by Ministerial Order and Statute, and as 
the process evolves I have a sense that our fears may have 
been justified. 

How do you and I think about “ Planning”? Probably as. 
the means of preserving Wiltshire—its land—its downs—its 
trees—its buildings and monuments, its antiquities, and the 
wise development of our towns and villages for the benefit of 
the future. But, in practice there is the danger that the new 
law is tending to “ regiment and control” rather than to per- 
-petuate and to preserve. Itis tending to discourage imaginative 
development because the planning and control in the Act are 
linked to a system of taxation of development, and to a new 
liberty that is granted to all the departments of the State and 
to Local Government bodies to disregard, to over-ride and to 
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defy the best principles of planning that may be prescribed by 
the Planning Authority. : 

Wiltshire planning in the pre-Roman days presented few 
problems when the boundaries were confined by the forest 
areas and the chalk highlands prescribed the natural highways 
for all overland movement. Later, in the more studied planning 
of the Romans, the making of the great roads played so large a 
part—those Roman roads which must have been ignored by 
the Saxon valley-dwellers. Then came the village pattern of 
the age of the Norman Conquest, the making of the great 
monastic estates, and then that age when the country land- 
owners with the help of the designers, the architects and the 
craftsmen made their great contribution to the English scene. 
Finally the Industrial Revolution came to create the new 
problem of the congested town and the sprawl of houses and 
industry on the fringes of the towns. Public Health and 
Housing legislation were the earlier forms of considered 
planning, and these were followed by a succession of Acts 
providing for more control of development by the local 
authorities, and it was in 1919 that the Ministry of Health 
became responsible for planning. 


Now under the Ministry of Town and Country Planning the 
new Act is intending to make an overall plan for the whole 
country by putting together the plans of County and Borough 
authorities in one national plan. Is it possible that in this, as 
in so many other brave new ideals, we may be selling the soul 
of the countryside to the more urban-minded controllers of our 
destinies ? 

I will not try to describe the detail of the organisation and 
work of the Wiltshire Planning Office and the Planning Com- 
mittees, but let me say that we have, from the beginning, done 
everything that is possible to make the greatest use of the local 
knowledge of those who live and have experience of their © 
particular part of the county. 

We are obliged by law to prepare first a factual survey of 
the county and its land uses, and then a Development Plan, 
and this must be submitted for the approval of the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning by 1951. 

The County Survey has been made, and it shows the use of 
the land in the towns and in the country as it is today, and the 
factual information has been brought together to show such 
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things as the distribution of industry, the location of the 
different classes of buildings, the areas served by the public 
services, the road and transport services, the siting of the 
schools and all the hundred and one factors that go to make up 
the land use of a county. It is on the basis of such a survey 
that our Development Plan can be built. 


Next comes the Development Plan which must show the 
general plan for the next five years and after, a plan that must 
be elastic and subject to revision and amendment in the years 
ahead. It must try to show the proposed limitation of develop- 
ment in some directions, and its expansion in others—the 
preservation of certain features, the general lines of expansion 
of housing in towns and villages—the future of road policy—the 
suggested location of new industrial development, and in some 
cases its limitation, in conformity with the pattern of the whole 
country. Within the county plan are the more detailed plans 
on a magnified scale of the individual towns, embodying their 
schemes for housing and control of future development. 


At the same time the County Planning Authority, through 
the agency of the Districts and the Boroughs and the 
County Area Planning Committees, is exercising its functions in | 
another direction in what is called Development Control. This 
is the day to day function of the authority—it deals with 
such things as the approval of plans, the siting of buildings, the 
prevention of ribbon development, the control of advertise- 
ments, the preservation of woodlands. A planning authority 
may presently have many functions in connection with the 
safeguarding of areas of great natural beauty, the preservation 
of buildings of historic or architectural importance, the 
scheduling of public rights of way, and, in some counties, the 
work of administering the law of the National Parks Act. 


The registration and control of buildings of architectural 
importance is to some extent directed and controlled through 
the survey that is being made by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, whose experts are compiling their schedule 
of such buildings throughout the country. Some of us, while 
respecting the qualifications of these appointed officers of the 
Ministry, would wish that these experts were sometimes able 
to meet and discuss these things with those who have the 
keenest local knowledge, but it seems that, like the badgers, 
they do their work of investigation when we are not there to 
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see them. From time to time the results of this investigation 
are handed to the Planning authority in the form of a map of 
some town scheduling all the buildings that must be designated 
as coming within the special category, and on that account 
subject to control in connection with their use and recon- 
struction or repait. 


As to woodlands, it falls to the planner to try to preserve the 
trees and woods that have a special amenity value, and it may 
be necessary to make a special tree-preservation order to 
prevent felling or to ensure good management and a succession 
by planting. 

There have been many cases where the planning authority 
in this county has been able to give consent to a proposed 
felling of a woodland area after getting agreement with the 
feller to undertake the replanting of the area when it has been 
felled. 

One of the problems of the planning of the countryside lies 
in the approval and control of village development, the siting 
of housing sites, the placing of new property on isolated sites. 
Generally we can reach a friendly understanding with the local 
authorities, and I am glad that the Ministry has at last seen the 
wisdom of relaxing the strict rule which prevented us from 
allowing any development outside the boundaries of a com- 
munity, for surely there can be a strong case for such a 
departure from the rule of herd discipline, if we may judge 
from the lovely examples of the siting of solitary houses or 
groups of houses which, in the past, have so often enriched the 
English country scene. 

As to footpaths, the ultimate responsibility for their class- 
ifications rests with the Planning authority, but the preliminary 
work is being done through the help of the County Road 
authority in consultation with the Districts and the Parishes. 
The whole future of the county roads and the projected new 
arterial roads is being worked out with the help of the County 
Road authority, and will presently be incorporated in the 
development plan for the future. 

The control of advertisements in this county will probably 
be provided for by a more or less general order of prohibition 
in the country areas and controlled advertising in the town 
areas, with special provisions as to advertisements in town areas 
of special architectural character. Such prohibition does not 
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of course prevent certain specified advertisements of limited 
size relating, for examples, to a trade carried on on the premises 
or a notice of sale. 


It the sural character, and more important still,-if the 
individuality of the Wiltshire country is to remain free to 
preserve itself from the blandishments of the urban missionary, 
we must try to enlist the interest of men and women in the 
rural parishes and in the villages in their own future, and in the 
development of their bit of Wiltshire in its relation to the 
County plan. The most possible way to do this is by the 
preparation of surveys of village facilities, made in consultation 
with those who live there, by this I mean a survey of the 
general features of the parish, the provision of recreational 
facilities, of schools, the existence or otherwise of shops, of 
churches and chapels. Such information is essential to the 
planner in making an intelligent survey of a county. 

The lovely and the old country houses which abound in this 
and other rural counties are unlikely to survive for long unless 
something can be devised to save them from decay, and they 
are the subject of the recent report of the Committee on 
Houses of outstanding Historic and Architectural Interest, and 
that report reveals the clumsiness and intricacy of the 
machinery which exists to deal with this peculiar and urgent 
problem. This problem of the country house, whether big or 
small, is one which I think needs urgent attention. The Gowers 
report is one which we should all read if we think, as I do, that 
the pattern of England, and its countryside, owes very much to 
the example of those houses and their domestic association with 
the country in which they were so often placed with such 
wisdom and imagination. 


The problems of the planner are considerable, and among 
Wiltshire’s bigger problems are perhaps the development of, 
say, Salisbury with its lack of new development space and its 
need for improved road facilities, or perhaps Swindon with its 
need for the provision of future housing for a population whose 
size cannot easily be estimated, and whose future expansion 
may well depend upon the decisions made at higher levels on 
the location of the industrial spread from the perimeter of 
greater London. If Swindon were to become more important 
by virtue of a greater population, it would be necessary for 
Wiltshire planners to help in the designing of a greater dignity 
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to our largest town. But I confess that I regard the preser- 
vation of the smaller boroughs and towns as being among our 
great responsibilities. 


Many public-spirited and far-sighted owners have in the past 
made their covenants with the County to preserve for ever 
certain lands, and indeed whole estates from development of 
any kind, and today many would be glad to extend this 
dedication. But whereas in the past such solemn covenants 
and agreements were binding on both parties the position is 
changed by the new conception of planning, and any such 
agreements may be © reviewed” from time to time if it is con- 
sidered by the Ministry that this is in the public interest, and 
whether it be in the interest of open-cast coal or of cement 
manufacture, or for the perpetuation of some “temporary 


hutted camp” the owners’ intentions are now over-ridden by 
the mightier will of Whitehall. 


In the days before the present Planning Act rural England 
was often menaced by the enterprise of the speculative builder 
and by the uncontrolled acquisition of land for house and factory 
building, but that enemy is now strictly controlled and indeed 
almost eliminated by the removal of incentive and by taxation 
of development value. But today we are faced with a problem 
far more frustrating, and made so by an over-riding power— 
far more intractable than the will of the most blatant land 
speculator. 


In the days before the war I used to refer to the speculator 
as public enemy number one, but his place has been taken 
today by the Departments of-State and the Local Government 
bodies, with their immunity from Planning Control—their 
powers of acquisition of property—their expansion of local 
housing—of public utilities—of Nationalised industry—the 
demands by the Armed Forces—the Hospital Boards—the 
Welfare Homes—the Fire Brigades—the small holdings—the 
Police buildings. 

The awful aftermath, or should I call it the decaying stubble ? 
of War, has left us an inheritance of weeds that we cannot 
eradicate—I refer to the eyesores which we all know in the 
country areas of Wiltshire—those derelict camps, those hutted 
monstrosities which were the handwork cf some Miuinistry, 
which revert to the hands of the Ministry of Works, and which 
now through a sense of national bankruptcy are likely to be 
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acquired by the State—regardless of their situation or their 
ultimate usefulness or suitability. One seventh of our county 
is already beyond our conttol, and more must pass into the 
hands of the spoilers, and although there are men of imagination 
in high places in the hierarchy of the planning ministry at all 
levels, it seems that the Ministries when they meet at what is 
called inter-departmental level are often too ready to ignore the 
local aspects of wise planning. 

I suppose that this England could never stomach the idea of 
a controlling authority which could impose its esthetic and 
artistic views upon others, but I am of the opinion that the 
Ministry of Works have a greater facility for destroying the 
beauty and character of a building or a fine bit of country than 
almost any other vandal. But it would be interesting to launch 
in this room the questionaire to establish the order of priority 
of valdalism among the State Departments. Do you know the 
hutted camps of the Wylye valley? Have you seen poor Imber 
and its downland? Have you seen the camps at Longleat ?— 
or at Burderop Park? Have you seena Regent’s Park Terrace 
house since it became a Government Office? 

I know full well that the subject on which I have been 
speaking is one that cannot be adequately covered in so short 
an address, but perhaps I may have given you a general picture 
of the work that is being done, and I should be sorry if I left 
with you only the sense of frustration that sometimes must 
influence the planner of the English country who may have an 
imagination more elastic than the law permits. 

There is much that is being done to prepare for an orderly 
development in the future, and we have a good team of men 
who are carrying out the work, and from our detailed surveys I 
hope that much constructive information will come. 

We who are members of Local Government bodies, and those 
officials who are our advisers and executives, are conscious of 
the difficulty of combining our responsibilities under the Act 
with our more realistic approach to the needs of the county. 
I confess that I often envy the freedom of expression that is the 
right of the C.P.R.E. and other national voluntary organisations 
which are doing such grand work for the preservation of our 
inheritance, and it is therefore in my capacity as President of 
this Archzological Society that I have allowed myself the 
privilege of criticising certain aspects of control and of the 
limitation of liberty. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO 
“THE CAMPAIGN OF ROUNDWAY DOWN”. 
By J. Vi; PREST: 


In my recent article (W.A.M., June, 1950) I made use of two 
passages quoted by C. H. Firth in Cromweil’s Army. I did not 
then know their original source, and | am grateful to Lt. Col. 
A. H. Burne, D.S.O. and to Major P. Young for pointing out 
to me that Firth took them from The Vindication of Richard 
Atkyns (British Museum, 4902, cc. 16), published in 1669. 

Atkyns, who lived from 1615 to 1677, was educated at Balliol 
and at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1636, when his father died, he suc- 
ceeded to estates at Tuffley in Gloucestershire, and in 1642, at 
his own expense, he raised a troop of horse for the service of 
the King. He took part in several actions against Sir William 
Waller’s army of the West, and on account of this his estate 
was sequestrated by the Parliament. In 1646, however, his 
delinquency was pardoned by an ordinance of both houses of 
Parliament after he had paid a fine of £140. After the 
Restoration he received recognition for his loyalty to the King, 
and he became deputy Lieutenant for Gloucestershire.’ 

In my opinion, those parts of Atkyns’ account of the battle 
of Roundway Down which were not quoted by Firth, in no way 
affect my argument as to the course of the battle but serve 
rather to confirm it. Much the most valuable, and much the 
most exciting part of his account is that in which he describes 
his own part in the battle. 

“°-Twas my fortune’, he says, © ina direct line to charge their 
general of horse, which I supposed to be so by his place. He 
discharged his carbine first, but at a distance not to hurt us; 
and afterwards one of his pistols before I came up to him, and 
missed with both. I then immediately struck in to him, and 
touched him before I discharged mine. And I’m sure I hit him, 
for he staggered, and presently wheeled off from his party and 
ran. : 

‘Here I must desire my readers to be very particular in this 
relation, because twenty several persons have entitled them- 
selves to this action; and a knight that shall be nameless, that 
is dead (speaking of his great services and smali rewards to me) 
told me the very ensuing story, all but that he- could not give 
so good reason as I could, why it was Sir Arthur Hazelrig. 


1 The biographical details come from the D.N.B. 
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When he [Hazelrig] wheeled off, I pursued him, and had not 
gone twenty yards after him, but I heard a voice saying ‘’tis 
Sir Arthur Hazelrig, follow him’, but from which party the 
voice came I knew not, they being joined, nor never did know 
till about seven years since,’ but follow him I did, and in six 
score yards I came up to him, and discharged the other pistol 
at him and I’m sure I hit his head, for I touched it before I gave 
fire, and it amazed him at that present. But he was too well 
arm [our] ed all over fora pistol bullet to do him any hurt, having 
a coat of mail over his arms, and a head piece (I am confident) 
musket proof. His sword had two edges and a ridge in the 
middle, and mine [was] astrong tuck [i.e. rapier]. After I had 
slackened my pace a little, he was gone twenty yards from me, 
riding three-quarters speed, and down the side of a hill. His 
posture was waving his sword on the right and left hand of his 
horse, not looking back whether he was pursued or not (as I 
conceive) to daunt any horse that should come up to him. 
About six score [yards] more I came up to him again (having a 
very swift horse that Cornet Washnage gave me), and stuck by 
him a good while, and tried him from the head to the saddle, and 
could not penetrate him, nor do him any hurt. Butin this attempt 
he cut my horse’s nose, that you might put your finger in the 
wound, and gave me such a blow on the inside of my arm 
amongst the veins that I could hardly hold my sword. He 
went on as before, and I slackened my pace again, and found 
my horse drop blood, and not so bold as before. But about 
eight score more I got up to him again, thinking to have pulled 
him off his horse. But he having now found the way, struck 
my horse upon the cheek, and cut off half the head-stall of my 
bridle, but falling off from him, I run his horse into the body, 
and resolved to attempt nothing further than to kill his horse. 
All this time we were together hand to fist. 


“In this nick of time came up Mr. Holmes to my assistance 
(who never failed me in time of danger) and went up to him 
with great resolution, and felt him before he discharged his 
pistol, and though I saw him hit him, ’twas but a fleabiting to 

him. Whilst he charged him, I employed myself in killing his 
) horse, and run him into several places, and upon the faltering 
| of his horse his head piece opened behind, and I gave him a 
prick in the neck, and I had run him through the head, if my 


1 He never clears up this point for us. 
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horse had not stumbled at the same place. Then came in 
Captain Buck, a gentleman of my troop, and discharged his 
pistol upon him also, but with the same success as before. And 
being a very strong man, and charging with a mighty hanger 
[i.e., short sword], stormed him and amazed him but fell off 
again. By this time his horse began to be faint with bleeding, 
and fell off from his rate, at which said Sir Arthur, ‘what good 
will it do you to killa poor man?’ Said I, ‘take quarter then’. 
With that he stopped his horse, and I came up to him, and bid 
him deliver his sword, which he was loth to do, and being tied 
twice about his wrist, he was fumbling a great while before he 
would part with it. But before he delivered it, there was a 
runaway troop of theirs that had espied him in hold. Says one 
of them, ‘my Lord General is taken prisoner’: says another, 
‘Sir Arthur Hazelrig is taken prisoner. Face about and 
charge. With that they rallied and charged us, and rescued 
him. Wherein I received a shot with a pistol, which only took 
off the skin upon the bladebone of my shoulder, 


‘ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ’. 

“ This story being related to the King at a second or third 
hand, his answer was, had he been victualled as well as 
fortified, he might have endured a seige of seven years &c’ 

His horse died in the place, and they horsed him upon 
another and went away together. “Iwas one of the best horses 
the late King had at the Mews he rid upon, and ’twas the late 
Kimeis-saddle! which had) 73: When I alighted I found 
my horse had done bleeding, his cuts being upon the gristly 
part of his nose, and the cheek near the bone. I bid my groom 
have a great care of him, and go into quarters immediately. 
But instead of going into quarters, this rogue went directly to 
Oxford, left my hurt horse at Marlborough with a farrier, and 
sold another barb of mine at Oxon., and carried my portmanteau 
with him into the north, which had all my clothes and linen in 
it, and other things worth above £100. And I never saw him 
more. My charging horse I had again, and some money-for my 
barb, which was bought at an under value being no good title. 
But for want of a shift (my wound having bloodied my linen) 
I became so lousy in three or four days that I could not tell 
what to do with myself ; and when I had got a shift, which was 
not till we took Bath, my blood, and the sweat of my body had 
so worn it, that it fell off into lint’. 
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This account illustrates both the strength and the weakness 
of the armour worn by Sir Arthur Hazelrig and his regiment 
of cuirassiers. The armour was almost impenetrable, but it was 
so heavy that it was difficult to get horses strong enough to 
bear its weight, and it severely handicapped the movements of 
both horse and rider. “For these reasons the fully armed 
cuirassiers disappeared from the Parliamentary army, though 
they were for a moment employed in the early part of the Civil 
War.’ Essex had a lifeguard of cuirassiers, and Hazelrig’s 
regiment saw service not only at the battle of Roundway Down 
but also at the battles of Lansdown and Cheriton, where they 
had greater success. They were “so prodigiously armed,” 
says Clarendon, “that they were called by the other side the 
regiment of lobsters, because of their bright iron shells, with 
which they were covered, being perfect cuirassiers; and were 
the first seen so armed on either side, and the first that made 
any impression on the King’s horse, who being unarmed were 
not able to bear a shock with them’”’.® Clarendon evidently 
forgot that at Roundway Down the King’s horse had not only 
borne a shock with them but had decisively beaten them. He 
also omitted to mention that Hazelrig’s regiment owed their 
nickname, ‘‘the lobsters”, both to their bright iron shells and 
also to the fact that their armour suffered badly from rust. 


1 C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army, p. 112. 
2 Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion, vii, 104. Ed. 1704. 
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A DOCUMENT FROM GREAT CHEVERELL. 
Edited by H. C. BRENTNALL. 


Iam indebted to Major C. J. Jacobs and the Rev. P. Sexty of 
Great Cheverell, to the former for a transcript of the text here 
reproduced and to the latter for consenting to its publication 
some 250 years after it was written. The document, indeed, 
was already in the printer’s hands when I discovered that a 
version had appeared 80 years ago, and it became necessary to 
review the position. But I also found among papers handed 
over to me by Canon Goddard a letter of the late Col. R. W. 
Awdry from which it was clear that he shared my views of the 
desirability of replacing that not very satisfactory version— 
which must also by this time be very rare—by an issue of the 
original text without interpolations and “improvements”. It 
seems even to have been his intention ten years ago to under- 
take the task himself and add such notes as his particular 
knowledge of the Cheverells could so well have supplied. Those 
notes, however, were never compiled, and little attempt is here 
made to supplement those found in existing versions of the text. 

The printed version referred to appeared in 1871 from the 
press of C. Gillman of Devizes. It is a 10-page pamphlet and 
bears the title “Reprint of an Ancient Description and 
Historical Account of the Parish of Great Cheverell from the 
works of the Rev. J——n H——\ -s, the Rev. J. C nand others 
with corrections and additions to the year 1871”. “Reprint” 
seems to be loosely used for the first printing of a manuscript: 
the “corrections” were confined for the most part to the 
spelling and punctuation of the original, which did not satisfy 
the standards of that year of grace: the © additions” related to 
later facts which have no place in the picture of 17th century 
Cheverell. 

We do not know who was responsible for this “ reprint’: he 
modestly conceals himself among the “ others”. We are equally 
ignorant of the identity of the Rev. J. C n. ~ No rector ies 
curate of Great Cheverell at any possible date bore a name 
that could be so disguised, nor any incumbent in the vicinity. 
But the Rev. J-—--n H s is readily recognised as the Rev. 
John Hayes, Rector of Great Cheverell from 1711 (O.S.) to 
1731. John Hayes, however, was not the original author. 

Three versions of the document are preserved in the Vestry 
at Great Cheverell, and their relation to the missing original 
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may be determined by the last incumbent named in each. Two 
are in manuscript and one in typescript. John Hayes’s manu- 
script, here reproduced, was written in 1713 and carries the 
list of rectors down to his own induction, of which he gives the 
precise date. A second copy was made from Hayes’s by James 
Staples, a member of a local family, and dated by him, with 
some unnecessary mystification: “y’ April, y.hm.y.” This 
copy carries the list of rectors down to the appointment of 
Richard Laurence in 1796 but not to his departure in 1806. 
These dates and the only probable interpretation of “ y’ April” 
(April Ist) are sufficient to resolve the cipher “ y.h.m.y.” into 
1801, though I leave it to others to discover the basis of the 
key. The typescript version is a reputed copy of a manuscript 
found among the papers of John Wadman of Imber in 1797. 
Though the language has at some stage been modernised, like 
that of the printed version, we are bound to regard this as 
representing the earliest, and presumably the original version, 
since its list of rectors ends with Nathaniell Shute, who is 
described as “ the present rector”. He served the parish from 
1680 to 1712 (N.S.), but, as the year 1695 is mentioned in his 
account, we may date it to the latter half of his incumbency 
and the turn of the century. It seems a fair inference from the 
general tone of the document that Shute was himself the author. 
'Hayes’s version seems to have been a faithful copy of the 
original. It agrees with the sense of the typescript in every 
particular but retains the antique English. 

A word must be added on the spelling of Shute (or of Hayes) 
as here presented. ‘A scent of antiquity”, as Quiller Couch 
once remarked, “ should breathe of something rarer than an 
odd arrangement of type”. Nevertheless, we expect a Restor- 
ation drama to be dressed in the costume of the period, and if 
thesauthor of this Account found it somehow more convenient 
to write “ Recto’” than “Rector”, to indicate a capital F by 
doubling the small letter or save a doubtful second by using 
“w'” for “ with”, so far he shall be indulged, and even farther. 
But to put strokes over m’s (mm) or through the tails of p’s 
(per) involves difficulties, and there will be no “‘y” for “th”. 
However interesting this relic of the Saxon thorn, dug out in 
thesl6th and abandoned in the 18th century, it gives to modern 
eyes a false idea of the pronunciation and now merely suggests 
the facetious way-side caterer. The author’s punctuation has 


been retained wherever it does not unduly obscure the sense. 
PENNA 
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Staples’s interpolations of 1801 are recorded as footnotes with 
his initials—J.S. Extracts from a long passage on the Hunger- 
ford family, which he borrowed from Collinson’s History of 
Somerset (1791), seemed, for their tragic interest, to deserve an 
appendix. The initials C. J. J. assign other notes to Major 
Jacobs, the transcriber. 

It may be of service to list all the rectors mentioned either 
in the text or the notes. They are taken from Phillipps’s 
Institutions and variations from our MS. are italicised. 


Rector Appointed Patron 
Henry Lawney ? These institutions are not re- 
Richard Chaundler 1571 } corded in the Bishops’ Registers. 
Richard Waring 1582 W. Brunker 
Owen Wood, Dean of Armagh 1601 Queen for W. Brounker (minor) 
Griffith Williams 1609 Keinien yee 2 55 
Edward Gough 1623 Richard Goddard 
Henry Wright 1668 Queens’ College, Cambridge 
Thomas Jekyll 1679 5 4 <i 
Nathaniel Shute 1680 Rs 
John Hayes Wi Bs A 
Walter Post 1731 an an 
Thomas Thwaites WE Magdalene College, Cambridge 
Humphrey Henchman Te James, Earl of Radnor 
James Stonehouse 1780 


Richard Laurence (vacated 1806) 1796 ee 


A DESCRIPTION & HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
GREAT CHIVERELL IN WILTES. 


Great Chiverell is a village scituate nigh the center of the 
County and is w'"in the Hundred of Swanborough, Division of 
Marlebrough, & Dyocess & Archdeaconry of Sarum. It’s not 
called great Chiverell in respect of its Greatness or large Extent 
But only for distinction from little Chiverell w™ lyes contiguous 
to it, And in it are conteyned 3 Streets distinguished by the 
names of the High Street,’ Low Street,” & Church Street. The 
scituation is very commodious in respect of a convenient 
distance from 3 severall Markett : Townes, viz: Devizes lying 4 
miles to the North; Warminster 7 miles to the Southwest, and 
Lavington 2 miles to the East. And is 80 miles distant from 


1 Which is from the now Bell Inn to Townsend.—J. S. 
2 Which is from Frog Lane to the Green.—J. S. 
3 Which extends from Frog Lane to the Church.—J. S. 
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London & 18 miles from Sarum,’ to w” last place you have a 
most pleasant travelling over the Greene Downes called 
Salsbury-Plaine, much noted. 

The Extent of the Parish from Marston on the North to 
Imber on the South is about 3 Miles & from little Chiverell on 
the East to Earle: Stoke on the West is about one Mile. 
In circumference 8 miles. It conteynes about 60 dwelling 
houses, 300 Inhabitants’ & 42 Yard Lands: of which 12 are 
ffreehold Estates, 2 Leaseholds, and the rest Copyholds & 
Cottages. 

Its pleasantly scituated on Sandy ground & enjoyeth an 
healthfull Aire; it stands betweene the Hill & Vale, being 
about 3 furlongs distant from the Hill to the South & stands 
uppon an Eminence above the vale to the North, by w” it 
affords a most pleasant Prospect for the space of 10 or 15 Miles 
Northward, where at one View you have a sight of diverse 
Townes & Churches. It is tollerably well built, there being 
diverse well built houses in it and it’s adorned with a decent 
neat Church consecrated to the Publick worship of God, w* is 
decently kept. It stands in the Highest part of the village soe 
that there is an Assent to it everyway. It was dedicated to 
the Apostle St. Peter, In commemoration whereof the sunday 
after that saints ffestivall is annuaily observed by the Inhab- 
itants as their feast: Tide, which continues 2 or 3 dayes after: 
against w" time they make preparations to entertaine their 
{friends w* they expect at this time, and seldome faile of their 
expectations. 

"Tis beleeved on good reason, that formerly this village stood 
vp higher in the fields above the Towne’ or that the village was 
much larger then now, for that severall foundations of houses 
has bin there dugg vp, And tis more then probable that the 
Romans when they inhabited this Island, had an Incampment 
or Station in or nigh this place, for that in the yeare 1695 there 
was dugg in these fields a Roman Urne, full of Roman Coynes 

1 The author gives his distances direct, not by the windings of any roads. 
But not even a crow could make Warminster in less than 9 miles if he started 
fairly from the village. The miles are modern statute miles. 

2 In 1871 there were 115 houses with 561 inhabitants. The average house- 
hold was still about five persons. At the last census (1931) the population 
was only 270. 

'$ Between the Church and the Drock which is now called behind Court, 


from which ‘tis generally believed that the Ancient Court House stood near 
the Long Walk.—J. S. 
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viz: of Postumus, Hadrian, &c’ And also of Skellitons of men 
who had bin buryed there, And its related by m* Cambden in 
his Britania, That on an Hill not far hence, King Alfred 
obteyned a great Victory over the Danes where many were 
slaine.” The ffarmes here were formerly (by Tradition) but 
one ffarme & the Owner thereof haveing only 2 Daughters, & 
the one marrying with one whose name was Hales, and the 
other w™ one Burnell The ffarme and Mannor was therevpon 
divided betweene them and was therevpon afterwards distin- 
guished by the severall appellations of Chiverell Hales & 
Chiverell Burnells w” is still continued ; and the Coppyhold”™ of 
the respective Manno”™ did then and have hitherto (till of 
late) pay an Annuall Rent of about 20s. to the owners of the 
respective ffarmes, w” Rent to that of Chiverell Hales beares 
the names of Oves-mony,*’ & that of Burnells, Larder mony.* 
The Coppyholders were also obliged by the Custome to wash 
& sheare the ffarmes sheep, mow the Hay, & doe severall dayes 
worke in Harvest time. 


Sometime after Hales & Burnell were thus seized of these 
ffarmes & Manno™ the same with the Rectory thereof, became 
the Inheritance of that antient & Hono”® ffamily the Hunger- 
fords, whose Coat of Arms being 3 Garbs in a field azure are 
yet remayning in the Chancell window of the Parish Church 
there. 


Afterwards Robert Lord Hungerford’ & Walter his son 
haveing founded an hospitall at Heytesbury® in Wiltes for the 
mainteyning of 12 poore men & one woman Did in ye Reigne 
of King Edward the 4th amongst other Lands endow the Said 


1 According to a note in the parish register ‘‘a parcell (about a gallon) 
of Roman copper coynes of the Emperors from Gordianus to Tacitus was 
found in the field called the Sand by Ed. Hobbs ffebr. 17 1695”. W.A.M., 
xxxill, 169. The name of Hadrian seems unlikely in this context. His reign 
ended a hundred year before any Gordian’s began. 

2 °Tis very likely the hill above mentioned is Bratton Castle where (Mr. 
Brookes says) King Alfred held out the day Battle against the Danes and 
gained a complete victory over them.—J.S. 

8 Probably a rent:for pasturing sheep on the down.—C. J. J. 

4 Another term for pannage, i.e. rent payable for feeding pigs in the lord's 
woods on the acorns, beech-mast, etc.—C. J. J. 

5 See Appendix, Staples’s note on the family. 

6 See Hoare, Mod. Wilts, Heytesbury, p. 102. The original almshouse was 
burnt down in 1765. 
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Hospitall with these 2 ffarmes and manno’ but reserving the 
Rectory & Advowson to themselves But the Heyre of this Lord 
Hungerford being afterwards attained this Advowson w™ other 
Lands became forfeited to the Crowne where it remayned till 
the Reigne of Queene Elizabeth, who by her Letters Patents 
graunted the same tos’ W™ Brouncker whose Heyre afterwards, 
viz., in the Reigne of King Charles the first sold the same to 
the Rev™* m* Edw* Gough the then Recto” who well discharged 
his Duty in that post 44 yeares ;’ But sometime before his death 
he sold this Advowson againe to the right Reverend & Worthy 
Prelate BPP Davenant of Sarum, who therevpon gave this 
Advowson together w™ that of Newton Tony to Queens 
Colledge in Cambridge, where he had bin formerly educated. 
m” Gough lyes interred in the North side of the Chancell within 
the Rayle [as m* Griffin Williams his predecessor doe vnder a 
faire Tombe in the Churchyard]. 


Vppon the Decease of this m* Gough w™ was in the yeare 
1666, The Sd Colledge then presented one m* Wright, the 
Rectory then vallued at 150s per Ann., who dyed in 1678 
[vppon which m* Tho: Jekill being next presented, who dying 
in 1680. m* Nath: Shute was next p’sented who dyed in 1711] 

In the Reigne of King James the first, one m” Woods, Deane 
of Bangor in Wales, was Rector of this place, of whom diverse 
Passages are yett told of him, amongst w*. That he vsually 
caused his Dinner on Sundayes to be carryed vp vpon the 
middle Hill,* where he had a Place to sitt downe cutt in the 
Ground in the fashion of a Table, w™ is still called Deane 
Woods’s Board & what remained of his Dinner He distributed 
to the Sheppards who vsually came there to attend him for 
that purpose. 

The Register of this parish is antient being from the yeare 
1560,* at w™ time one m” Henry Lawney was Rector, after him, 
viz., 1571 m* Richard Chaundler Archdeacon of Sarum, was 
Rector & after that (viz) 1583, m* Richard Waring was Rector, 


1 The author omits to tell us that Gough, who was also prebendary of 
Yatesbury, was “silenced ” from 1643 to 1660 (W.A.M., xxxiv, 168). 

2 The passages in square brackets are additions to the MS. in another, con- 
temporary hand (it looks earlier!) To the first Staples added, after Church- 
yard, ‘* north of the Chancel”. 

8 Near the path leading to Imber.—J. S. 

4 The earliest registers are now lost. Nothing earlier than 1653 survives.— 


C.J. J. 
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to whom Deane Woods succeeded, after whom came m’* 
Griffith Williams, m* Edw* Gough, m* Henry Wright, m* Tho: 
Jekill, m*’ Natha” Shute & M* John Hayes who was inducted 
the 16” of March 1712.’ 


The 2 ffarmes aforemenconed were for diverse ages in the 
severall possessions of the Merewethers and the Harrisses, who 
were alsoe owners of severall other Estates both in this & other 
Parishes, but now both these names are extinct here, altho’ the 
psent owners of these ffarmes are descended from those 
ffamilies in collaterall Lines. 


These two ffarmes lying contiguous & as it were vnited, 
seeme to be separated from the other Lands of the parish, ffor 
that their sheep Downe being one, they feed their fflocks 
together, their arable, meadow & Pasture grounds lye nigh 
adjoyning each to thother, Whereas the other arable Lands 
there lye promiscuously in small parcells, & soe doe allsoe the 
meadow ground in the common mead, and all the Towne sheep 
besides called the Tenentry fflock feed together being stinted 
at 24 sheep to each yard Lands’ And as their sheep so alsoe 
their Kine depasture together in a large Common w’ is alsoe 
stinted at 7 Beasts to a yard Lands. But now of late some 
particular Inhabitants there by the consent of the rest have 
inclosed & tyned in their shares & proporcons of this Common 
according to their proportion of Lease there And soe are 
excluded from further right of feeding there. 


Of the 42 yard Lands before mentioned the 2 ffarmes are 12: 
And the rest are the Tenantry valued at about 15 & per yard 


1 Staples added ‘“ Mr. Post, Sir James Stonehouse, Mr. Rich’d Laur- 
ence’, bringing the list, but with two omissions, down to his own day. 

Walter Post is recorded, on a tablet in the Church, as having taken for his 
second wife a lady aged 93, when he was 48. She died in 176] at the age of 
112.—C. J. J. 

Sir James Stonehouse, who seems to have succeeded to his baronetcy during 
his time at Cheverell, had been rector of Little Cheverell from 1764 and 
continued in the two livings until his death. Major Jacobs quotes Hutton’s 
Highways and Byways in Wiltshire for the fact that he was a friend of Hannah 
More’s, whose ‘‘ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” is traditionally identified with 
one David Saunders of Great Cheverell. He and his father before him kept 
sheep on the Plain for a hundred years. The idyllic society later portrayed 
in the present “Description”, accords well with the unbending probity of 
that shepherd’s life. 

2 A yardland should normally contain 30 acres: ‘‘a yard lands” is a curious 
term. 
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Lands, And the ffarme yard Lands val at ab’ 20 & per yard 
Lands per Annm. 


The Soil of this parish both arrable, meadow & pasture is 
accounted very good. Great parte of the arable Lands never or 
seldome lye still, but are sowne every yeare, But nevertheless it 
very well answeres the Husbandmans expectations, And here 
is@such a variety of-it; viz: Sand, Clay, Whiteland, & Hill 
ground, That the Husbandman needs not fetch his seed from 
other parts (as vsually others doe) ffor that the Seed growne 
on one of these sort of Lands is a good exchange for the other. 


The Barly growne here is of good Repute for seed, for w™ 
purpose it has a good vent into other parts; Here is sowne 
about 800 acres w™ Corne yearly. 


The Sand Lands here are alsoe very good & naturall for 
gardning, where great Quantities of garden stuffe are yearly 
growne w” turns to good Accounte. 


The meadow ground (being for the most parte Dry meadow) 
is inferriour to none of the like sorte the first cut or share 
thereof being commonly sold for 30 or 40s. per Lugg acre,’ and 
is an excellent good herbage for all sorts of Cattle. 


The pasture grounds here are alsoe very good in its kind 
feeding many Cowes for Dairy, w” produce excellent good 
Butter & Cheese. he Sheep Downes & Commons feeds a 
good number of Sheep w™ improves the arable Lands, and w™ 
bears fine wooll, little inferior to the best. Here are alsoe fair 
Orchards, w™ produce good ffruite, both for Cyder and other 
vses. 


It alsoe affords all sorts of materialls for Building, as Timber, 
Stone Quarrs, Brick, Tyle, Sand and Lyme. 


Here is alsoe Store of Game, especially of Hare & Partridge. 


And altho here is noe great River, yett here is noe want of 
Water Both in the wells, and from very fine springs and 
fountaines w™ constantly run, and by w™ severall acres of 
meadow are watred to the great Benefitt of its owners. 


As for the Inhabitants, they live friendly & neighbourly and 
are ready to assist each other vppon occasion, and they are 
generally industrious in their Husbandry affaires, & thrive by 
their Industrie. . 


1 A ‘‘ lug” is, of course, 160th part of an acre, but what is a lug-acre ? 
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The Names of Aylor, Mattock, Bartly & Amor seeme to be 
of greatest Antiquity here.’ 


Here are severali necessary Tradesmen, But noe Alehouses 
suffred. The young men here (at their Leisure times) divert 
themselves chiefly in those Masculine & innocent Exercises of 
ffootball & Ringing; (Here being a Ring of 5 Bells)? Jn both 
w they are expert. They seldome drinke to excess or guilty 
of other Debaucheries; And one thing is here remarkable That 


for the space of nigh 40 yeares noe illegitimate offspring was in 
this Parish. 


The Poore here have many good Priviledges not vsuall in 
other places, they not haveing only a full Imployment in 
Husbandry or otherwise, But have alsoe allowance of cutting 
ffurzes in the Common for their necessary ffuell ;? And as for 
those old men whose Labour is done, they are either sent to 
the Hospitall of Heytesbury where they have a competent 
mainteynance for the remainder of their Lives.“ Or else they 
(& all such as cannot mainteyne themselves) are allowed a 
comfortable subsistance by the Parish besides an Annual 
Distribution of mony to every poore ffamily vppon good ffriday 
yearly at the Parish Church immediately after divine service 
w* mony is the Jnterest of ab' 40£ given at severall times for 
the benefitt of the poore. And it was never knowne that any 
poore person of this Parish Did ever goe abegging. 


The Jnhabitants here owe Suite & Service to the Courte 
Leete of the Right Hono”® the Earle of Abingdon held at 
Markett Lavington. And as for the Courte Baron Jt is con- 
stantly kept here twice a yeare at the Two ffarmes above- 
mentioned by the Custos of the Manno’ of Haytesbury aforesd, 
where for the better Government & redressing of matters 
relateing to the parish & mainteyning of the Customes, These 
things are there p’sented by the Homage as occasion offers. 


1 The printed version gives the first and third names as Aylmor and Bartlett. 

2 From the parish register we learn that the great bell weighed 499 lbs. It 
was bought by the parish in 1698, and seems from Walter’s list (Church Bells 

of Wiltshire) to have been recast in 1727. 

8 The printed version adds that this right was commuted at the enclosure 
of the common lands (1802) for about 5 acres of land to be held by the 
minister, churchwardens, etc., in trust for the poor. 

4 This right was lost, the printed version says, under the scheme of 1856, 
which recognised no special claims of parishioners of Great Cheverell. 
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Amongst w” one Custome is That the Child of the ffather 
shall putt in a Life into their Estates for a yeares purchase, and 
noe other person be admitted to buy it without the Childs 
consent, Soe that one yeares Rent is the customary fiyne for a 
second Life (the Custome allowing noe more than Two Lives) 
And halfe a yeares is the vsually ffine given for the Exchange 
of a Life And by the Reason of these & other Priviledges an 
Estate here is commonly sold for 20 yeares purchase : about the 
yeare 1668 here happened a remarkable instance of the great 
priviledge or kind vsuage of a Tennant of this Mannor, And this 
was in the case of the children of Henry Potter who held a 
Coppyhold Estate worth about 164 per Annum for 2 Lives who 
happened to dye together & the Estate dropping into the Lords 
hands, a new graunte was made to the Children for 2 other 
Lives for the summe of 80£. 


It alsoe happned about the yeare 1650, That the ffarme here 
called Chiverell Hales falling into the Lords hands Jt was sold 
to M”™ Priscilla Merewether widd for the summe of 1900£: 
with w” ffine the Manno’ of Churton was purchased by the 
then Custos of the Hospitall D* Barnston & added to the 
Hospitall where it still remaines. 


This Dr. Barnston was alsoe a Cannon of the Church of 
Sarum, whose name is still remembered here w™ great respect, 
He alwayes carrying himselfe just & vpright both to the 
Hospitall & to the Tennants of the Mannor. 

The Royaltie of this Mannor belongs to the Hospitall of 
Heytesbury, But the E. of Abingdon (as Lord of the Leet) is 
entitled to All waifs straies & felons goods, and has alsoe a 
right to hawke hunt fish & fowle within the said Mannor at 
his pleasure. 


The improved yearly vallue of this Manno’ is £ s d 
computed at 80055200", = 00 

The Annuall Rent paid to the Hospitall of 
Haytesbury is 60) 2200 =-20 

The Annuall Lawday Silver (formerly p? to the 
Crowne now to S' W P:! is OL ed 2 ti 6 

The vsuall Collection for the Poore is 5 Rates 

Be Si wid 

being 3 : 5: 8 per Rate comes to G3 sem OSM 4 
The Land-Tax of 44 in the Pound is assessed at 96°: 00) :...0 


1 The owner of these initials has not been traced. J,T.Wadman (a minor) 
was epparently lord of the manor about the year 1700, but it is hard to see 
where his family fits in. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extracts from Staples’s Note on the Hungerford family. 
[Dates in square brackets are editorial additions]. 


This Robert is the person of whom Colli[n] son speaks thus :— 

‘This Sir Robert was like his forefathers a great but withal an unsuccessful 
Warrior. He was taken prisoner by the ffrench at the Battle of Castillon on 
the Dordogne commanded by Earl Talbot [1453] where he remained a 
Prisoner 7 years and 4 months. After he was released he took up the sword 
in favor of the Lancastarians in the Battle of Towton ffield [1461] where 
being defeated he fled to Henry at York, thence to Scotland, for which 
proceedings he was attainted in the Parliament held 4th Nov. Ist of Edw? 4th 
[1461] and his estates became forfeited to the Crown. Not withstanding 
which he continued and came forward a second time with the Lancas*™ in 
the 3rd of Edw‘ 4 and was taken prisoner at Hexham [1464] and conveyed to 
Newcastle where he was beheaded and brought and buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral .... He had issue Sir Thomas and Sir Walter . . . Sir Tho* the 
Eldest son afterwards Lord Hungerford was for the restoration of Henry, but 
his efforts were too rashley urged, for being seized he was tried at Salisbury 
for his Life, condemned for treason and beheaded. All the Estate was now 
in the possess" of the Crown until lst of Henry 7 [1485] the attainder of 
both father and son was taken off and thereby the Lands Estates and 
Honours descended to their Posterity. This Thomas... had one only 
Daughter who . . . had for her ffortune Eighty Seven Manors, but by Virtue 
of an Entail on the Heirs Male of the ffamily the Castle and Manor of Farley 
with some other Mannors and Estates (one of which manors was Gt 
Cheverel—J. S.) descended to Walter the second son of Robt L¢ Hungerford | 
and brother of Thomas the Last Mentioned. 

“Which Walter Lord Hungerford was an active commander in the Battle 
of Bosworth Field [1485] which advanced Henry 7 to the Crown of England ~ 
and 13 of that Reign [1497] he took up arms against the Cornish who has 
risen in behalf of Pe[r]kin Warbeck. He was afterwards one of the privy 
council to King Henry 8thand . . . had issue Sir Edward Hungerford of 
Heytesbury in the County of Wilts and a Daughter... ” 


Which Sir Edward ... had issue Walter Lord Hungerford | 
who for certain allegations of Treason was attainted in Parlia- 
ment. and with Cromwell Earl of Essex suffered death on 
Tower Hill, July 28th, 1540, which answers to the parts of the 
family above alluded to who became attainted for Treason, etc., 
lost or forfeited the advowson and Rectory of Cheverel to the 
Crown) so: ; 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1950. 


About fifty members of the Society attended the Annual 
General Meeting which was held at the Town Hall, Devizes, 
on July 19th. Before the business of the meeting began, the 
members were welcomed by the Mayor of Devizes (Mr. R. G. 
Maslen), who had kindly arranged to have the interesting 
Borough regalia on view in the Hall. For this he was thanked 
by the President, Mr. J. A. Arnold-Forster. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the following Annual Report and statement of 
Accounts were read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. W. Pugh :— 


Membership. Since the last Annual General Meeting 49 new members 
have joined the Society. Losses by death or resignation were 21, and the 
number on the Register is now 576, an increase of 28 during the year. This 
is the largest total that has ever been reached, and it is worth noticing that 
in the last four years the membership has increased by 150, or approximately 
35 per cent. Amongst the losses by death is that of Mr. C. D. Heginbothom. 
He was a naturalist of some note and as a member of the Committee for 
Many years, took much interest in that branch of our activities. His special 
study was conchology, and during his forty years in Devizes he accumulated 
a fine collection of shells of all kinds, which he has bequeathed to the 


Museum. 


The Museum. The number of visitors who paid for admission was 1,654, 
which is well up to the average, though slightly fewer than last year. Several 
parties of schoolchildren have as usual been admitted free. We have also 
had visits from a party of University students who came with Professor 
Childe, from members of the Shaftesbury Historical Society and from the 
Bath Academy of Art at Corsham. 


A gift of some duplicate specimens from our collection has been made to 
the newly-established Museum at Cricklade, and specimens of pottery from 
the Early Iron Age site at All Cannings have been lent to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for a travelling exhibition which they have organised. We 
have also been asked to lend a few objects, chiefly of Bronge Age date, for 
display at a Museum at the Festival of Britain exhibition in London next 
year. 

The Committee has recently considered the question of the admission fee 
to the Museum, and it is proposed to raise it to 6d. for adult visitors, the 
charge for children to remain at 3d. 


The Library is still being used to a considerable extent, not only by mem- 
bers, but also by other students interested in local history and records. 
Members will be glad to know that among them are some of those engaged on 
historical work for the Victoria County History of Wiltshire, who have found 
our Library a valuable source of material. 


The Society has to thank many donors for gifts to the Museum and Library. 
These have been recorded and acknowledged in the Magazine. 
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The Records Branch held a successful Annual Meeting at Urchfont Manor 
on 17th June. The Hon. Secretary’s Report should appear in this number of 
the Magazine. 

The Natural History Section continues to flourish and now numbers 180 
members, of whom 95 are full members of the Society. A detailed report of 
its activities appeared in the June number of the Magazine and need not be 
repeated here, but mention should be made of a successful meeting at 
Salisbury in conjunction with the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
at which an audience of over 300 people saw an interesting exhibition of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s films. The Section has undertaken the publication of a new 
Flora of Wiltshire which is being compiled by Mr. J. D. Grose. 

The Magazine. Two numbers have as usual, been issued during the year. 

Summer Meetings. A full account of the two whole day excursions is 
printed elsewhere in this Magazine. The duties of Meeting Secretary have 
been ably undertaken by Mr. O. Meyrick, with valuable assistance from Mrs. 
Barnes. 

Finance. The accounts for the year 1949 have been prepared by the 
Financial Secretary, and are presented for your approval subject to audit. It 
is not necessary to enter into details, as they are published in full elsewhere, 
but there are a few points to which I propose to call attention. Owing to 
the continual rise in costs, especially of fuel, the Museum Maintenance 
Account shows a deficit of £39. On the other hand the General Account is 
in credit to the amount of £84; so that there is a balance in hand of £45. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that sales of Magazines and other publications 
brought in the satisfactory sum of £56. But as this is bound to be a diminish- 
ing asset, owing to the gradual exhaustion of our stocks of publications, we 
cannot depend on it forever. Thus, although at the moment we are keeping 
our heads above water, the situation cannot be regarded with complacency. 
It is clear that, if the Society is to fulfil its functions adequately, new sources 
of revenue must be found. 


The report and Accounts having been approved, the 
President referred to the financial statement and the urgent 
need for increasing the income of the Society. He said that 
this matter had been under consideration by the Committee 
and that the following resolution, which he hoped would be 
accepted by the meeting, had been proposed :— 

That a small sub-committee be appointed to consider means of in- 
creasing the income of the Society, and to advise the Committee on what 
action should be taken. 

After a brief discussion the resolution was agreed to 
unanimously, and Messrs. H. C. Brentnall, O. Meyrick, C. W. 
Pugh, R. B. Pugh and G. M. Young were appointed to serve 
on the sub-committee, with power to co-opt. 

The next business was the election of a President for the 
ensuing year. Mr. H. C. Brentnall proposed and Mr. A. Shaw- 
Mellor seconded the name of Mr. R. B. Pugh, and this pro- 
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position was unanimously carried. The retiring President was 
warmly thanked for his services during the part year. 

The Committee of the Society was then re-elected without 
change on the proposition of Mr. Grinsell, seconded by Brigadier 
Hedges. 

The following new members were elected:—Miss G. F. 
@lank.” Combe Lodge; Bath; Major-Gen:,D. R. D. Fisher, 
Southcott House, Pewsey; Mrs. A. O'Regan, Killycoonagh, 
Marlborough; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Whitelegge, Martin, 
Fordingbridge. 

The meeting concluded with a most interesting Presidential 
Address by Mr. Arnold-Forster, on Town and Country Planning. 
This is printed on another page. 

Tea was afterwards served in the ante-room of the Hall. 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS, 1950. 


BOWOOD AND CORSHAM. 


The Society was fortunate in its choice of July 5th as the date for the 
first summer excursion of the year, for it proved to be one of the fine and 
sunny days of a generally unsettled season. In the morning a motor-coach 
left Devizes for Bowood, where many private cars brought the total number 
of the party to just over a hundred. Lady Nairne, who had hoped to act as 
guide, was not able to be present, but she had kindly provided some written 
notes on the history of the house, and these were read to the visitors, 
assembled in the hall, by Mr. Brentnall. 


Bowood was built about 1730 by Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and was acquired 
from him some fifteen years later by the Earl of Shelburne. His son, the first 
Marquess of Lansdowne, made many alterations designed by the architect 
Robert Adams, and at the same time he employed ‘“ Capability ” Brown to 
lay out the gardens and surrounding woodlands. The third Marquess, who 
succeeded to the title in 1809, formed the great collections of pictures and 
furniture for which Bowood became famous. It was unfortunate that these 
collections could not be seen as most of the pictures have been removed and 
the house is being dismantled. Nevertheless, the building itself and the well- 
kept gardens and grounds provided much of interest, and the time allotted was 
fully employed by the visitors in wandering at will through the empty rooms 
and the gardens; some, perhaps, peopling them in imagination with the ghosts 
of Joseph Priestley, Jeremy Bentham, William Bowles, Tom Moore, and the 
many other distinguished men of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, who 
found hospitable welcome at Bowood, and to some of whom it was, indeed, 
almost a second home, 


From Bowood the visitors drove to Chippenham for lunch at the Angel 
Hotel, after which they visited Corsham Court. Here they were kindly 
received by Lord Methuen, who gave a brief account of the history of this 
fine Elizabethan mansion, and personally led the three parties into which the 
visitors were divided through the state-rooms and described the splendid 
collection of pictures made by his ancestors Sir Paul Methuen and the Rev. 
John Sandford. The collection consists principally of examples of the work 
of the Italian and Flemish painters of the 16th and 17th centuries, with many ~ 
family portraits of a later date by Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney. 

After leaving the Court the party assembled in the Church. The Vicar 
had promised to describe this but was unexpectedly called away at the last 
moment, so Mr. C. W. Pugh briefly outlined its history and pointed out the 
main features of interest. The building was drastically restored in 1878, when — 
the central tower was removed and rebuilt on the south side; but the church 
still retains its Norman nave and north and south chapels of the 15th 
century. 


Tea was then provided at the Methuen Arms, and afterwards an hour was 
agreeably spent in exploring the village—or town, as perhaps it should now 
be called. There are many houses of the 16th century, said to have been 
built for weavers from Flanders ; and a group of buildings consisting of Alms- 
houses and what was originally a Free School founded by Lady Hungerford 
in the 17th century form together a fine example of the domestic architecture 
of that date. 
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MARLBOROUGH AND AVEBURY. 


The second excursion took place on August 2nd. The Master and Council 
of Marlborough College had kindly invited the Society to visit the College, and 
the first part of the day was delightfully spent in enjoying their hospitality. 
A party of 150 guests assembled at 11 o’clock in the Memorial Hall, where 
they heard an admirable address from Mr. H. C. Brentnall on the history of 
Marlborough Castle. Mr. Brentnall is an authority on this subject, and he 
dealt with it in a manner which aroused the greatest interest and enjoyment 
of his audience. 


The rest of the morning was spent in a tour of the College grounds, for 
which the party was divided into three groups, led by Mr. G. W. Gooch, Mr. 
E. D. Smith and Lt.-Col. C. W. Hughes, who pointed out and explained all 
the interesting things to be seen. Amongst these, of course, was the Castle 
Mound, which some of the more athletic members scaled by the route followed 
by Stephen Duck, the “thresher poet ”’, 200 years before: 

“The spiral Paths in gradual Circles lead, 

Increase my journey and elude my speed”, 
for by that route it is half a mile to the top. The chapel was also visited 
and the Adderley Library, where by the kindness of the Mayor and 
Corporation, several of the ancient charters and books of the Borough Records 
were displayed for inspection. The tour being completed, the visitors were 
entertained to an excellent luncheon in the dining-hall. Mr. Brentnall 
presided, and in a brief speech welcomed the Society on behalf of the Master, 
who, he explained, would have been present if the Society’s visit had not 
happened to coincide with an official engagement in the form of the annual 
Rugby—Marlborough cricket match at Lord’s. Mr. Arnold-Forster, the 


President of the Society and himself an old Marlburian, replied, thanking the 


College for its hospitality and for the very enjoyable programme which had 
been arranged for their entertainment. 


After lunch the party left for Avebury, stopping on the way at the 
“Sanctuary ’’ on Overton Hill. Here Mr. W. E. V. Young, the Curator of 
Avebury, gave an admirable description of the site. He told how it had been 
described and recorded by Stukeley in the 18th century, who drew a plan 
showing quite correctly that the monument consisted (as he saw it) of two 
concentric circles of stones. But later, influenced by the “ serpent” theory 


of Avebury, Stukeley altered his circles to ovals, evidently because he 


regarded that shape as conforming better with his idea that the structure 
represented the head of the serpent of which Avebury was the coiled body. 


When Stukeley first saw the Sanctuary in 1719, all the stones appear to 
have been present; but in 1724 he wrote that they had all been broken up and 
carried away by the local farmers in order that the ground might be ploughed. 
Thus the exact site of the monument became lost until in 1930 Mr. and Mrs. 
Cunnington, acting on a hint in Stukeley’s writings, were able to locate its 
position and decided to undertake its excavation. The result was extremely 
interesting, for they found not only all the holes in which the stones of the 
two circles had stood, but also six concentric rings of holes which had held 
wooden posts, as well as other stone-holes showing where the Kennett 
Avenue had connected with the monument. 
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From the Sanctuary the party went on to Avebury by the road which 
follows approximately the course of the Kennett Avenue. Here some 
members visited the Museum, while others accompanied Mr. Young to a 
point on the vallum, where he gave an able and clear account of the monument 
and of the discoveries made by Mr. Keiller before the war brought his 
investigations toanend. An interesting point that he mentioned was that in 
the portions so far excavated, it had been found that half the original number 
of stones had been deliberately overthrown and buried, unbroken, in deep 
pits in the early part of the 14th century. This operation was apparently done 
on a definite plan. A number of stones standing next to one another had 
been thrown down, and then several others in the same line were left standing 
before another gap was made—the object apparently having been to break the 
continuity of the circles and avenue, and thus perhaps to destroy their 
original significance. It was suggested that this might have been done in 
consequence of a very definite instruction given by one of the early Church 
Councils, which ordered the overthrow and burial of pagan stones; and not, 
as has been supposed, merely for the purpose of getting them out of the way 
of the plough. 

Later in the afternoon the Church was visited, and the Vicar (the Rev. 
R. A. Robbins) gave an account of its history and architectural features which 
for accuracy of detail and clearness of exposition was a model of what such an 
address should be. He pointed out the remains of the pre-conquest work 
and of the Norman alterations made in the llth century. The tower was 
built and the aisles rebuilt in the 15th century. A further restoration was 
carried out in the 19th century, when the arcades of the nave and the 
chancel were rebuilt in their present form. Speaking of the font, Mr. Robbins 
said that although it is probably of Norman date, its sculpture suggests a 
strong Saxon influence. 

Tea at the Red Lion followed this visit, and brought to an end a most 
enjoyable and memorable excursion, in which happily the rain, which had 
been threatening during most of the day, did not begin to fall until all were 
safely under shelter. 
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A BRIEF CATALOGUE OF THE CONTENTS OF 
PARISH CHESTS IN THE DEVIZES AREA. 


By. MAJOR C. J. JACOBS. 
(Area Honorary Secretary, National Register of Archives). 


During the past two or three years, inventories of the 
contents of parish chests have been made for the National 
Register of Archives (Historical Manuscripts Commission). 
The Reports made during this investigation are on file at the 
Public Record Office, where they are analysed and card- 
indexed, and copies have been furnished to the County 
Archivist and to the Hon. Sec. of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society. With few exceptions, the actual listing has been 
done by the writer of the present article and he therefore feels 
competent to make one or two observations 


‘Parish Chest”? must be read as words having a very wide 
latitude in their meaning. In some parishes I was merely 
made free of the vestry, and everything was there; partly, 
perhaps, in the iron box according to the Act, partly in one or 
more oak chests: sometimes a modern safe housed the more 
valuable part of the collection. In other parishes, however, 
there seems to be no conception of the parish documents as a 


homogeneous collection; odd items are produced from the 


study bookshelves, from a bureau drawer, or even fetched from 
some place upstairs. In such a parish one 1s left with the 
feeling that everything has not been seen and listed; one is 
only too well aware of instances of valuable documents having 
been found amongst rubbish left behind when a rectory has 
changed hands after a long incumbency. Yet one cannot 
actually challenge the incumbent; one cannot but remember 
that it is only by his courtesy that the inventory is being made 
at all: but should these remarks come to the notice of incum- 
bents, churchwardens or others having the custody of parish 
books and documents, it is hoped that the risk of items being 
lost through being dispersed will be appreciated and steps 
taken, where necessary to provide storage facilities which will 
result in everything being brought together into one safe place. 
The missing registers at Bishops Cannings are an example of 
how easily documents may be lost, no one knows how or when, 
in modern days; at Great Cheverell (and there is a parallel 


case at Patney) the earliest extant register, dating from 1653, 
A) Ve? 
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Owes its preservation to the archive-mindedness of the Rev. 
Robert Morris who became Rector in 1806 but, even so, a 
century earlier it was put on record that the registers dated 
from 1590, and unfortunately that earliest book never came into 
the careful hands of Parson Morris. 


Registers were first ordered to be kept in every parish by 
Thomas Cromwell, and consequently the earliest registers com- 
mence in 1538; only about forty of these in their original state 
survive, and the only one in Wiltshire is at Erchfont. During 
the next eighty years various orders were issued (it must be 
supposed that registers were not being kept very accurately 
or strictly) and under James I it was ordered that the existing 
records were to be copied into parchment books and all 
register books thereafter to be of parchment. Many registers 
therefore commence with a carefully written copy of older 
records, but unfortunately the standard of handwriting is not 
usually maintained. 


It may be noticed that, in some cases, the registers appear to 
come to a conclusion short of the present day. This is due to 
the fact that the inventory includes only those items actually 
produced at the rectory and that the current registers—and 
they only—are kept in the vestry. 


DEVIZES: St. John The Baptist. (Kept in the Church Vestry; the 
registers in an iron chest, the remainder in two oak chests). 

Registers: 20 vols. 1559 to present day. 1648-53 missing. 

Parish Books (Overseers of the Poor): 4 vols. 1805-36. 

Rate Books : 6 vols—not continuous—1828-95. 

Vestry Book: 1805-53. At back copy extract of the will of Mrs. Ann 
Blagdon, spinster, of Eddington. 13th Feb., 1773. 

Vestry Minute Books: 2 vols. 1833-1922. 

Minutes and Accounts of a committee appointed 1857 to carry out extensive 
alterations to the church; covers 1858-66. There is also an undated 
architect’s plan. 

Collecting & Deposit Books: 3 vols. 1862-69 and 1872-77. 

Banns of Marriage (St. John’s) : 1847-1936. 

Ditto (St. Mary’s) : 1877-95. 

Churchwardens Account Book: 1758-1806. 

Special Rate Book “for building the Poor House”; 1829-41. Used later for 
ordinary rates. 

A “ Weekly Payments Book” used to record Choir attendances : 1842-43. 

Receipt & Payment Books3 vols. 1836-48. 

MS Book “ Rules for the Devizes and Devizes Green Sunday School estab- 
lished from March 1817; also used for the Minutes of the Meetings of the 
Managers, 1825-51. 
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An Account Book inscribed ‘‘ Mrs. Powells Charity”; 1789-1839. Much 
damaged by mildew. 

An Account Book inscribed ‘‘ Bancrofts Charity ’’; 1789-1835. 

MS (28 f’cap sheets) : Minutes and Abstracts of Account of a special com- 
mittee appointed to compare the cost and working of poor relief under the 
old and the new systems. Various dates in 1840. 

Churchwardens Accounts Book: 1613-1834. 

Deeds: Muniments of Title and Trust Deeds. 1611-1862. 

Settlement Certificates: a bundle. 1683-1754. 


Removal Orders do. 1703-1803. 
Examinations of Paupers do. 1753-1792. 
Bastardy Orders do. 1767-1803. 
Bonds re Bastards do. 1658-1765. 


Orders for Maintainance of Dependents of Militiamen: a bundle. 1796-1802. 

A distress Warrant against several persons : 1754. 

Acquittances & Bonds re charitable legacies under the will of John Pierce of 
Devizes ; 1642-47. 

A bundle containing all documents relating to the restoration of the church 
including subscription lists. 1860's. 

A large sheet: (a) draft of an indenture, 1608. (b) another, 1614.  (c) 
Petition of Richard Harper to Lord Keeper Egerton, 1620. 

Bundle of vouchers for church expenses and Overseer’s disbursements 
including two silversmith’s accounts for church plate. 1768-1803. 

Quantities of vouchers for church expenses, in bundles, 19th cent. 


DEVIZES: St. Mary the Virgin. (Kept ina safe at the West end of the 
Church): 

Registers: 23 vols. 1569 to present day. 

Burials cease in the churchyard in 1936; only three interments after 1910. 

Bound typescript copy of the first register book, made by Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington. 1569-1658. 

Church Rate Book: 1815-18. 

Churchwardens Minute & Account Books: 2 vols. 1737-1807. 

Folder cont. 9 old charters and fragments repaired at the Public Recor 
Office in 1931. 

MS Book: Rough catalogue of deeds belonging to the Feoffees of St. Mary’ 
Church, Devizes. ‘“‘ Made by an amateur, 1904”. (The charters, etc., are in 
the Choir Vestry). 

Parcel cont. books and papers relating to St. Mary’s new clock. 8th Oct. 
1921. 


(Kept in oak chest in Choir Vestry).! 

Deeds: Mun’ts of Title to houses and lands in Devizes; c. 120/150. 14th to 
18th cent. 

Leases & Counterparts: c. 180. 1475-1770. (8 paper parcels). 

Parcel cont. c. 50 charters ; Ewd. II to Hy. VII. 

Folder cont. c. 40 Apprentice Indentures ; 1670-1679. 

Parcel cont. Churchwardens Accounts ; 1499-1682 (not continuous). 


1 The entire contents of this chest have since been deposited at the County 
Record Office, Trowbridge, 
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Parcel cont. Churchwardens Accounts 16th and 17th cent. 
do. do. do. 1633-1734 (leather bound book). 
do. do. do. 17th and 18th cent. (very ragged). 

Parcel endorsed: C’wardens a/c receipts & expenditure in Poor Relief: Rent 
roll, 1606; Extract will of J. Maynard, 1777; portion of copy will of 
J. Bancroft (first page missing). 

Folder cont. Account of Overseers of the Poor ; 1637-38. 

Receipts for Rents ; 1602-18. 

Vestry Minute Book; 1833-1928. 

P.C.C. Minute Book ; 1920-31. 

Bundle of 10 Rentals & Surveys of Parish lands: 17th/18th cent. 

Parchment: A note of Church Goods... and Moneys payable out of 
Church Stock yearly. Undated (1600-50?) 

Agreements for Interments ; 1609. 

Lists of Church Goods; 1607; 1608 ; 1611 ; 1623. 

About 18 bundles of Overseers of the Poor papers: Letters, bills, receipts, 
examinations, settlement certificates, removal orders, etc., 17th, 18th and 
early 19th cent. 

(In the loft over the Chancel is an accumulation said to be old rate-books 
which cannot be examined and listed unless and until it is brought down to 
where there is sufficient light). 

(Kept in safe at the Rectory): 

A few pages of Churchwarden’s Accounts, temp. Phil. & Mary and Eliz. 
bound into a book, vellum covered. (This is chiefly interesting because it 
shows, in part, the cost of reconvertiny the church to the Roman use). 


DEVIZES: St. James (Southbroom). (Ina safe in the Vestry): 

Registers, 22 vols. 1572—to present day. (Numbered 1—16 and 19—24; it 
is not known why Nos. 17 and 18 are omitted as there is no break in 
continuity). 

Original paper Register, 1572-1605 (which is copied into Register No. 1) 
without covers; found in a s/h-bookshop in Bath by R. Grosvenor Bartelot, 
F.S.A., in 1927. 

MS. copy (on sheets) by Canon Gardiner of Reg. 1. 1572-1685. 

Two Vestry Books: 1818-1844 and 1869-1922. 

MS on parchment leaves: Terrier, 1909. 


(In a cupboard at the Vicarage); 

School Manager’s Minute Book: 1903-36). 

A Minute Book used partly as a scrap-book and partly for MS notes by 
Canon Gardiner and inscribed ; ‘‘ Memoranda of the Parish of Southbroom 
1897”. 


DEVIZES: St. Peter’s. (In a safe in the Vestry): 
Parish Registers, 7 vols., 1866 to date. 


ALL CANNINGS. (In an iron chest at the Rectory). 

Parish Registers: 10 vols. 1579 to date. On cover of Vol. 2 (1628-1709) is a 
note that entries from 1640 to 1698 have been lost; Vol. 3, however, covers 
1647-1680 and Vol. 1 overlaps Vol. 2 being 1579-1651. Many pages in 
Vol. 2 have portions cut out. 

Book of Churchwarden’s and Road Surveyor’s Accounts; 1768-1872, 
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Printed Copy of the Registers of All Cannings and Etchilhampton, covering 
1579-1812. 


BEECHINGSTOKE. (Kept at the Rectory): 
Parish Registers: 8 vols., 1566 to present day. 
Churchwarden’s Books: 3 vols., 1678-1920. In one is pasted an architect’s 
plan of the church, dated 1861. 
Terrier & Valuation of the parish ; 1852. 
Map of Manor of Beechingstoke, 1798. On parchment in excellent condition 
Lawyer’s copy of Enclosure Award, with relevant Act bound in; ; 1789. 
Printed copy of Marriage Register : 1590-1812. 


BISHOPS CANNINGS. 

Parish Registers: Vol. 1, 1591-1702; Vols. 2-8 (1702-1812) are missing 
although recorded by Canon Gardiner in 1910. Vols. 9-18 cover 1813 to 
the present. 

Engrossed Copy (bound as a book) of Appointment & Conveyance by the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheran Estcourt, M.P., of Tithe Com- 
mutation Rent Charge to the Vicar of B. C. 

MS; Memorandum of the Restoration of the Church, 1883. 

Terrier of Church Property, 1907. 

Vestry Minute Book, 1816-1916. 

Copy of Canon Gardiner’s Inventories, 1910. 

Here it is suitable to interpolate part of the report on a collection found in 
the loft at a farm in the p’sh. 

Parish Books (Poor Relief paid): 8 vols., 1772-1836. 

Surveyors of the Highways Accounts, 1836-38 (in a pro-forma book entitled 
‘“Johnson’s Surveyors of the Highways Account Book ”’ and contains very 
complete details of wage-rates, prices, etc.) 

_A guard-book containing 9 Bastardy Orders, 1796-1809. 

(Some of the books contain odd memoranda of considerable interest). 


BROMHAM. 

Parish Registers, 1560 to date. 

Churchwarden’s Accounts, 1686 to date (not continuous). 

Charities: Documents relating to provision of almshouses by Sir Henry 
Baynton, 1613-14. 

Minutes: Parochial Church Council, 1920 to date; Vestry Meetings, 1792 to 
date (not continuous). 

Miscellaneous papers, 1779-1937. 

Muniments of Title to Church lands, 1630-1832. 

Poor Law papers, 1693-1832. 
(The flyfeaf of the earliest Register appears to be a page out of an illuminated 

psalter or something similar ; it is in Latin). 


CHEVERELL (Great Cheverell). (Ina safe in the Vestry): 
Parish Registers, 1653 to present day. 
Bound typescript copy of the registers, 1653-1812. 
(Both the above contain occasional churchwarden’s accounts, lists of Briefs 
and memoranda). 
Churchwarden’s Book ; 1799-1908. 
Rate Books: 1836-72 & 1837-43, 
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Clothes Club book ; 1867-1924. 

Churchwarden’s Inventory, 1858; at other end, Banns, 1824-41. 

Townsend’s Charity ; Extract from Jas. Townsend’s Will, 1725, a lease and 
correspondence. 

Deeds, correspondence, etc., re Parish (Church) School. 

Two MSS & one typescript entitled ‘‘ A Description and Historical Account 
of the Parish of Great Cheverell”’, the earliest written when Nathaniel 
Shute was Rector (1681-1712) and the others largely copied from it. 

Architect’s plan for rebuilding Chancel, 1868; faculty for that work and the 
removal of the gallery, etc. 

Correspondence relating to the search for and discovery of the old font, 
which has been restored to the Church. 

Sundry MS notes and printed pamphlets, news-cuttings, etc., relating to 
local history, 19th-20th cent. 

Probate copy of will of Pte. Thos. Watts, 60th Rifles, made at sea; lawyer’s 
bill of costs re same. 1853. 

In a cylindrical steel plan case; Enclosure Award for the Manors of Great 
Cheverell & Little Cheverell, 1802. 


CHEVERELL (Little Cheverell). (In a deed-box in the Vestry): 

Parish Registers ; 1652 to present day. 

Parish Census, April 1785 (gives dates of birth & numbering of houses). 
Rent-book of lands in the parish owned by the Earl of Radnor, 1795 & 1823. 
Faculty to rebuild part of the Church, 1848. 

Bills, receipts & correspondence re above. 

Plan of enlargement of grave-yard, 1901. 


CHIRTON. 
Parish Registers; 11 vols., 1579 to present day. 
(No. 2 (1614-29) duplicates entries in No. 1 and includes lists of Church- 
wardens 1638-90 and of Supervisors of the Highways, 1677-92. 
Three Churchwarden’s Account books, 18th cent. 
Two Agreements “ Rentcharge in lieu of Tithes”” and Maps, c. 1839. 


EASTERTON. (In strongbox at the Vicarage): 
Parish Registers; 1876 to present day. 
Deeds, etc., relating to the school, 1876-7. 
Correspondence with Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 1875-1935. 
Minute Book, Tithing of Easterton, 1866-92. 
Ditto Vestry, 1875-1921. 


ERCHFONT. (in iron chest in Vicarage): 

Parish Registers, 12 vols., 1538 to present day. 

(No. 1 is the original register written on paper under the Order made by 
Thomas Cromwell in 1537; it is believed to be the only one in the county). 
MS & typescript copies of the registers made by the late Dr. Hill, former 

Vicar, d. 1917, 


ERLESTOKE. (In iron box at North side of Church): 
Parish Registers; 6 vols., 1681-1876. 
Current Registers in the Parish Council’s safe in South Transept. 
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ETCHILHAMPTON. (In the iron chest at All Cannings Rectory): 

Parish Registers; 3 vols; 1630-1812. The second volume (1750-1812 (mar- 
riages to 1750)) has many pages cut about; pinned into the book is a bunch 
of small pieces of parchment bearing entries. Gaps in continuity are: 


Bapt. 1750-55; Marr. 1750-55; Burials 1745-50. 


(In an iron box in the vestry of the chapel): 
Parish Registers ; 1813 to date. 
Faculty, correspondence, etc., Rebuilding ot Chancel, 1868. 


IMBER, see POTTERNE. 


LAVINGTON (Market Lavington). (In iron safe in Vestry): 

Parish Registers; 17 vols., 1746 to date. The older registers from 1622; 
are deposited in the Diocesan Registry at Salisbury. 

In the Vicar’s study there are Typescript copies of the registers from 1622; 
Baptisms to 1774; Marriages to 1812; Burials to 1741. 
Also some typescript copies of POTTERNE registers ; Baptisms & Burials, 
1556-1652; Marriages 1558-1753. 
(N.B. All these typescripts were handed to the Vicar by the executors of 

the late Col. R. W. Awdry). 
In the original registers there are gaps: Bapt. 1787-1813; and Burials, 
1773-1813. 


(In iron boxes in Vicarage study): 
Sundry Deeds, 1781-1872. 
C’warden’s & O’seer’s Minutes & Account Books (6) 1727-1922. 
Charities: 3 account books ; 1768-1893. 
Rate-books, Terriers, Maps; 1810-89. 
Six MS Books; Copies of Parish Registers, 1673-1910. 
Enclosure Award (no map), 1781. 


Lavington (West Lavington). (In iron safe in Vestry): 
Parish Registers ; 16 vols., 1597 to date. 

Note :—Vol. 1 (1597-1746) was probably more than one book originally ; the 
half-calf binding has the look of late 19th cent. and the contents are in some 
confusion ; error on spine, dates being given as 1597-1737; there are no entries 
as follows: Bapt. 1658-61; Marr. 1657-61 ; Bur. 1648-61. 

Vol. 10. (Bapt. 1852-98): at the end are three pages of omissions and 
corrections. 


(In a pre-Reformation iron-cased chest in North Transept): 

Poor Relief Books—3 vols.—, 1742-76. (2nd vol. has both covers and end- 
papers and, possibly, some pages missing). 

Poor Relief Books—5 vols.—1797-1841. (The last volume contains week-by- 
week payments to Nov. 1835; thereafter, Rates collected and payments to 
the Union and of County Rates). 

Account Book: C’warden’s yearly statements; Vestry Minutes, 1793-1835; 
Survey of the parish of West Lavington and Tythings of Littleton Pannel 
and Fiddington, made 1822. At other end, C’warden’s annual handing-over 
accounts, 1793-1802 ;; General Expenses accounts, 1803-42. 

Parish War Book, 1939-45. 

Various Apportionments, c. 1800 on, 
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Map: Tilshead North Boundary, 1880. 
Articles of agreement for land, 1841. 

Plan for Church restoration, 1847. 

Draft: District of Easterton. n/d. (c. 1865?) 
Receipt for repairs to Tower and Belfry. 1929. 


(In a showcase inside South Door): 

Prayer Book Commentary with chain, 1684. 

Receipts for Briefs and Visitation, 1761. 

Churchwarden’s Account Book starting 1689. 

Various printed proclamations: Defence against foreign invasion, General 
Fasts and Thanksgivings, etc., 1792-1855. 

Various Forms of Special Prayer & Orders of Service, 1795-1855. 
(In iron box in the Vestry): 

MS Book: Apportionment of Tithe Rent charge. n/d. 
(An indication of the latest possible date is afforded by the inclusion of 

Lord Churchill and Hon. E. P. Bouverie among occupiers). 

MS. (roughly bound) : Monuments & Inscription is W. L. Church. (Signed 
and dated on last page: Herbert F. Roe ; 26 Apl 1886). 

Account Book: ‘“‘ Day Books; Alms House People ” 1842-88. 

Communicants Lists : 1875-1901. 

**Annual Accounts of Bps. Lavington Vicarage and Alderman Dauntsey’s 
Grammar School”. 1873-91. 

MS Book: Funerals at West Lavington; 1839-1915. 

Vestry Book ; 1837-1922. 

Banns Book ; 1824-73. 

Bundle of correspondence, newscuttings, etc., re Dauntsey’s Alms House 
and School. c. 1885. 

Some MS historical notes, lists of Vicars, pedigree of Dauntsey, etc. 

Correspondence ; 1890’s ; mostly about churchyard. Old tradesmen’s accounts 
for goods supplied to Almshouses—19th cent. 

Order in Council for closing churchyard—1891. 

Dauntsey Foundation—New Scheme, 1891 and relative correspondence. 

Letter d/d Aug 1946 from R. W. Awdry, re date of Dauntsey Chapel with 
some historical notes in his hand. 

Statistical notes on the parish with very rough sketch-map on reverse ; 1839. 

Description & Notes: The Lavington Manual. 

Parcel: 1. Historical Notes on the parish by Rev. A. Sells; 1875. 


2. Inscriptions in the church. 
(In the Vicarage study): 


Typescript copy of the registers, 1587-1803. Made by Col. R. W. Awdry. 
Bound typescript copy of the Rev. A. Sells’ Historical Notes. 


MARDEN. (In the safe at Chirton Vicarage): 
Parish Registers—7 vols.—1685 to date. 
(Note:—Vol. 1 (Bapt. & Bur. 1685-1770) consists of paper leaves in a 
parchment cover ; in bad condition). 
Three Agreements, ‘* Rentcharge in lieu of Tithe ” & Maps; c. 1839. 


PATNEY. (In iron box in Church Vestry): 
Parish Registers—7 vols.—1592 to date, 
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Note :—Vol. 1. The heading on first page recites that the book was started 
in 1636 and that all the earlier part is a copy of an old register found 
by chance in the Rector’s garden. Marriages are so interspersed 
through the book that limiting dates cannot be determined without 
along study. Baptisms cover 1592-1770 ; Burials, 1678-1764. 

Vol. 2 starts 1774 (Bapt. & Bur.) 
Vol. 3 starts 1759 (Marr.) 


POTTERNE. (In iron box at Vicarage): 
(The living was vacant and the vicarage consequently untenanted when the 
inventory was made. 
Parish Registers—14 vols.—from 1556. Baptisms to 1864; Burials to 1902; 
Marriages to 1948. (Current registers are in a safe in the Vestry). 
Parcel of Removal Orders, Settlement Certs., etc., 18/19th cent. 
Survey of the Manor of Potterne (which included Worton and Marston) 
1656. Modern Binding. 
Deeds; (re charities) ; Decl. of Trust, Mun’ts of Title, etc., including some 
copies of Court Rolls (Manor of Potterne) 18/19th cent. 
Bundle of papers re restorations of the Church, 1722-1885. 
Ditto relating to Worton. 19th cent. 
3 Banns Books, 1833-1939. 
Berks & Hants Railway. Schedule of lands; 1847. 
Bound copy of Act of Parl. 1824. (Enclosures). 
7 charters (lands in Potterne) 14th to 16th cent. 
Description of the Parish by H. E. Medlicott, 1914. 
Charities: Bound book of publications of Charity Commission. 19th cent. 


(On shelves in small room adjoining Vicarage Library): 
3 vols. Vestry Minutes & C’warden’s Accounts. 1786-1949. 
, Church Rate Books. 1840s & 50s. 
,, Accounts. White’s Bread Charity, 1830-96. 
» Poor Relief Accounts. 18/19th cent. 
Surveyors accounts. 1797-1837. 
,, Charity accounts 1832-1900. 
» Marston Highway accounts, 1787-1836. 
Highways Book, 1774-1813. 
Portfolio. School Reports & Corresp. 1880s & 90s. 
Enclosure Award with Maps (Potterne incl. Worton & Marston). Bound 
in leather and in large leather case. 1835. 
Large Portfolio: Agreement, Schedules & Maps ; Redemption of Tithe. 1839. 
Two old undated plans of church seatings. 
(At Mr. W. de Leighton Brook’s house): 
MS Copy of Parish Registers, 1556-1735. 
Typescript ditto 1556-1813. 


POTTERNE (Stored at). Parish Chest removed from IMBER. 

Parish Registers—8 vols.—1709-1945. 

Churchworden’s Account Book, 1742-1923. Containing also: Vestry Minutes ; 
Lists of subscribers to church repairs ; School Manager’s Miuutes, etc. 

Report on the state of the church and advice on repairs necessary, by Chas. 
E. Ponting, F.S.A. 1894. 

Conveyance of the Advowson to the Bishop of Salisbury, 1877, 
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POULSHOT. (In iron box in the Vestry): 

Parish Registers—10 vols.—1627 to date. 

C’warden’s Account Book, 1777-1921. Vestry Minute Book, 1822-72. 

Typescript Copy of Registers, 1627-1812. This includes copies of a few 
fragments of Bishop’s transcripts, 1596-1626 but the original fragments seem 
to be lost. 

Bundle of Deeds re Tithes, Glebe, Commut’n of Tithe, etc., 18/19th cent. and 
a book “‘ Account ot Tithes & Glebe of the parish of Poulshot, 1782-99”. 

Bundle of copy deeds, etc., re charities. 19th cent. 

Memo. of subscriptions and expenses of Coronation Feast, 1838. 

Bundle : Subs. and receipts re building of School Chapel, 1884. 

Notes re Darius Eyre of Bromham (1598-1635), his descent, will and bene- 
factions. 


Poor rate book, 1817-25. 


ROWDE. (in safe & iron box in Vestry and deed-box in Vicarage). 

Parish Registers. 1606 to date. 
Vol. 1 (1606-61) has one leaf missing and a few leaves used for memoranda 
and lists of briefs. Vol. 2 (1661-1704) shows some breaks in continuity. 
Vol. 3 (1703-1774) contains a list of 19 vicars from 1606 and list of briefs. 

C’warden’s Account books ; 1676-1755 and 1825-1923. 

School Managers’ Minute Book: 1903-25. 

Account Book: Wicks’, Webb’s and Raby’s Charities from 1835 (in use). 

Rate Book : 1854. 

Paper-covered book: Webb’s Charity accounts ; 1716-47. 

Wills: J. Wicks (1687); John Tice (1706); Rich. Webb (1715); Ann Hort 
(1740); Thos. Bennett (1833). 

Deeds; re Wicks’ Charity (6 cottages on Tower Hill) and Webb’s Charity 
(5 cottages at Stovey Croft). 

Plans & Specif’ns: Rebuilding of Wicks’ Char. Cottages ; 1902. 

Sundry Conveyances, Decl’ns of Trust, etc., re the School and the Coffee 
House, etc., 1830-1908. 

Ffceffment re land left by John Tice to Rowde Church. 1704, 

Acquittal issued by Q. Sessions to O’seers and People of Rowde for not 
repairing a road. 1771. 

Presentment to Bishop’s Court; Account and Terrier, 1783. 

Docs. re rebuildings, etc., 19th cent. 

Architects drawing of church from north. 1831. 

London Gazette, 26 Apl 1927 & Map. Separation of part of the parish of 
Rowde and its annexation to St. Peter’s, Devizes. 


SEEND. (In two deed-boxes in the Vestry): 

Parish Registers—16 vols.—1612 to date; there are breaks in continuity; 
Bapt: 177-237 Mare: 1721-23). Bur: 7Al9=23: : 

Churchwardens’ Account Books. 1663-1832. 

Poor-rate Books. 1734-1822. O’seers of Poor Accounts. 1770-1828. 

Banns of Marriage. 1824-1917. 

Account book for Sunday School, incl. subs to C.M.S., Bible Society, S.P.C.K., 
etc., 1818-72. 

Two Churchyard Plans, 1887 & 1917. 

Bundle of Apprentices indentures, 1689 to c. 1800, 
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Bundle of Bastardy & Removal Orders, Settlement Certs., etc., 19th cent. 

Printed books; Canon Thynne’s (first Vicar of Seend) Annual Addresses and 
Church Accounts; 2 vols. 1873-1910. 

(In an old oak chest in the parvise): 

Large number of Poor-rate books ; c. 1850 to c. 1899. 

3 Valuation books. 1860s. 

2 Receipt & Payment books; O’seers of Poor. 1840 & 1868. 

Quantities of papers; Supplementary Rates, etc. 

(In an old Bible box in the Vicarage): 

Deeds: Mun’ts of Title (lands in Seend), 13th cent. to 1855. 32 documents: 
No. 1 N.D. (13th cent.) Grant: Wyganus de Cherbourg to Hugh de 
Trebagge of lands at Seend. Seal; green wax,a lion rampant, WYGAN DE 
CHERBURG. (Note :—Wyganus de Chyrebury died 1283). 

Series of 23 Leases and c’parts to the parish lands, from 1698. 

Bundle; Seend School Trust Deed, Land conveyance and other papers. 
1833-63. 

Bundle: Accounts, repairs to Church, Organ, etc., 1870s & 80s. 

Mortgage: Rev. A. B. Thynne to Q.A.B. 1871. 

Faculty to refit church, 1858; to remove gallery, etc., 1888. 

Copy Wills: Wm. Tipper, 1641; Abel Gee, 1755; Isaac Schomberg, 1813. 

Abstract of Title: Duke of Ancaster, etc. 

Two letters re burning of J. Bodman’s house, 1760. 

Bond: Daniel & Wm. Sumner to C’wardens of Seend, 1764. 

A number of undated lists of deeds: undated list of contents of parish chest 
(some items listed are now missing, notably the will of John Stokes, 1498). 


STERT. (In the Erchiont Parish Chest in Erchfont Vicarage Study): 

Parish Registers —4 vols.—1579-1812 (marriages to 1754). The first two are 

- parchment leaves stitched together without proper covers. The last is 
paper ; the original binding gone and part of a parchment deed sewn onasa 
cover. The entries are very confused (although mostly legible), but gaps 
are more probably due to lack of events to record than to to any break in 
continuity. 

Typed transcription of Marriages 1585-1812, by former Vicar, Rev. Dr. Hill. 
do. duplicate do. 1671-1812, do. do. 
(In iron box in Stert Church): 

Parish Registers—5 vols.—continuing the above series to date. 

Printed Book: Marriages at Stert, 1579-1812. (No title-page; presumably 
from Dr. Hill’s transcript). 


URCHFONT, see ERCHFONT. 


WORTON. In an iron box in the Church Vestry): 

Parish Registers—4 vols.—1841 to date. Banns Book : 1852-1935. 

Bundle: Title Deeds to Worton Schools, 1686-1875. 

Bundle: Copies of deeds re Charities ; 19th cent. 

Among the papers are the wills, copies or extracts of wills of: Joanna 

Strawbridge, 1729; Roger Strawbridge, 1734; Ruth Purnell, 1810; 
Sarah Bolter, 1848; Rev. Geo. Edmondstone, n/d; Sarah Gaisford, 
1862 ; Sarah Charmbury, 1880. 
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SOME WILTSHIRE FONTS. Part I. 
By A. G. RANDLE BUCK. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 

Before describing the older fonts still remaining in Wiltshire 
churches it may be desirable to recall a few points in con- 
nection with the earlier history of the Christian Church in the 
county, also some features pertaining to the administration of 
Baptism. 

Although there is evidence of an organized Celtic Christian 
Church in Britain during the Roman occupation, there is no 
definite trace remaining in Wiltshire. After the Romans 
withdrew, c. 410, the country was invaded by pagan tribes from 
the north and from the continent, and Christianity was almost 
blotted out. The Celtic Church, however, revived during the 
sixth century and in 597 was confronted by the arrival in Kent 
of St. Augustine from Rome. In 634 St. Birinus, then a 
Benedictine monk, was also sent from Rome to convert the 
West Saxons (in whose kingdom Wiltshire was then included) 
and he became their first Bishop, with his see at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire. The rivalry between the Celtic and Roman forms 
of Christianity was settled at the Synod of Whitby in 664 in 
favour of the Roman usage, after which Celtic influence gradually 
diminished, though leaving its mark, for example, in designs of 
carving and manuscripts, also in the square east end of churches. 

In 672 St. Aldhelm, a nephew of Ina, King of Wessex, and 
trained as a priest at the Canterbury school, was given a very 
small monastery founded in 640 at Malmesbury ; this he re- 
organised and enlarged into one of the most important centres 
of learning at that time in England. In 705 he became Bishop of 
Sherborne, which see included a large part of Wiltshire. St. 
Aldhelm was a great church builder and amongst the various 
churches and monasteries founded by him was that of St. 
Lawrence, Bradford-on-Avon. 

Like most religious foundations, Malmesbury and Bradford 
suffered severely during the Danish invasions in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, when the Christian religion was again almost 
blotted out before the pagan Danes were defeated by King 
Alfred in 878 and afterwards accepted Christianity. A revival 
of church building ensued, particularly under St. Dunstan in 
the latter part of the tenth century, and in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, 1042-66. 
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Wiltshire obtained its first resident bishop in 909 and the 
first cathedral, of which the foundations and several carved 
stones have been unearthed, was at Ramsbury. In 1075 the 
Wiltshire see, together with that of Sherborne of which also 
Herman was then the last Bishop, was moved to Old Sarum, 
and later to Salisbury when the present cathedral was built in 
the thirteenth century. 

As regards the evolution of the rite of Baptism in England, 
the Venerable Bede, when recording the mass baptisms by 
Paulinus in the rivers Glen and Swale in Yorkshire, writes “ for 
as yet oratories, or fonts, could not be made in the early infancy 
of the Church in those parts”. Bede also records that in the 
same year (627) a church of timber was built in York, this 
being later replaced by one of stone. No doubt the same 
procedure was followed by Ss Birinus and Aldhelm in their 
more southern dioceses and, as some receptacle for the baptismal 
water had to be provided, the continental practice of using 
wooden barrels was no doubt followed. When churches began 
to be built of stone these wooden barrels were replaced by 
stone fonts of the “ tub” type. 

Infant baptism by total immersion is recorded in the early 
years of Christianity, and in England was made compulsory in 
816. By the thirteenth century the practice of affusion or 
pouring of water had reached this country and it was officially 
sanctioned by Pope Clement V in 1305; it was not used in 
England, however, to any great extent until after the Refor- 
mation. 

The rubric in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI (1549) 
states that the priest shall dip the child in the water thrice, but 
if the child be weak it shall suffice to pour water upon it. In 
King Edward VI’s Second Prayer Book (1552) the priest is 
required to dip the child only once. 


Although not realised by the majority of persons nowadays 
and though “affusion” is now the general practice in the 
Church of England, the present-day Prayer Book still retains 
partial immersion or dipping as the normal procedure; the 
rubric reads—“And then naming it after them (i.e., the God- 
fathers and Godmothers), he shall Gf they certify him that 
the child may well endure it) dip it in the Water discreetly and 
warily, but if they certify that the child is weak, it shall suffice 
to pour Water upon it”. 
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It is also interesting to note the reduction in the depth of 
the inner basin of fonts as baptism by affusion gradually 
superseded immersion. In Saxon times the tub fonts were 
usually hollowed out to a depth of over fifteen inches; in 
Norman times the depth was generally twelve to fifteen inches; 
from then until the Reformation ten to twelve inches appears 
to be normal, but when the Renaissance “ baluster” type of 
font became the fashion in the seventeenth century the depth 
was reduced to about six inches, and there are fonts in England 
with only two or three inches depth in the inner basin. 

In the early years of Christianity Baptism was administered 
in the presence of the bishop, and Confirmation, i.e., the laying- 
on of the bishop’s hands, was the concluding portion of the 
ceremony. Owing, however, to the spread of Christianity the 
administration of Baptism was delegated to the parish priests 
during the tenth and later centuries as the parochial system was 
gradually established ; Confirmation followed when the Bishop 
was available, the intervening period becoming gradually longer 
until at the time of the Reformation Confirmation was not 
usually adminstered until the candidate had arrived at “ years 
of discretion”; in King Edward VI’s First Prayer Book it was 
soordered. The official separation of Baptism and Confirmation 
had been made by the Decree of Florence in 1439, by which the 
number of sacraments was designated as seven. It was follow- 
ing this that the well-known group of ~ Seven Sacrament ” 
fonts began to be made; these are found mostly in East Anglia, 
though there is one at Nettlecombe in Somerset. On these 
fonts the Sacrament of Baptism is usually represented on one 
of the panels of the bowl by the priest immersing a nude infant 
in an octagonal font; on the Confirmation panel the bishop is 
depicted in robes and mitre, the infant being presented to him 
by a godparent. 

During the ascendancy of the Puritans in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries some fonts were destroyed, and in 1643 
the House of Commons ordered that all fonts should be 
removed from churches and small basins used. In view, how- 
ever, of the large number of early fonts now in the churches 
this order could not have been generally obeyed; most of such 
fonts as may have been turned out were probably replaced 
after the Restoration in 1660. The old font at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Salisbury, is an instance ; it was turned out in 1649 and 
reinstated in 1661, being then also fitted with a new cover ; the 
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total cost according to the Churchwardens’ accounts was 
£A 15s. 5d. 

After a period of depression in Church life and architecture 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there was a 
revival of religious feeling, notably in connection with the Oxford 
Movement, and several Wiltshire fonts, for example, Charlton 
(near Upavon) and Steeple Ashton, date from this time. 


ANGLO-SAXON OR PRE-CONQUEST PERIOD. 

Although the Anglo-Saxons attained a high standard of 
carving, as shown on the many crosses of which portions still 
remain in various parts of England, yet there is almost a dearth 
of carving in their churches. At St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Bradford-on-Avon, the most complete Saxon church still 
remaining and dating from the tenth century, there is an arcade 
around the outside, and two angels carved above the very small 
chancel arch, all the rest of the surface being plain. This bare- 
ness inside the church would have been relieved by hanging 
tapestries and pictures, but so far as fonts of this period are 
concerned very few examples in England are known to have 
been carved with designs other than a plain moulding, a cable, 
or an inscription. 

With regard to Wiltshire, Professor Baldwin Brown, in 
Vol. II of “The Arts of Early England ’’, names the following 
churches as having remains of Anglo-Saxon work—Avebury, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Bremhill, Britford, Limpley Stoke, Nether- 
avon and North Burcombe. Details of Anglo-Saxon carvings 
are also given in Dr. T. D. Kendrick’s two volumes on © Anglo- 
Saxon Art” which point to there having been churches also at 
Amesbury, Codford St. Peter, Colerne, Inglesham, Knook, 
Littleton Drew and Minety, though the present buildings are of 
later date. 

In Canon Jones’s book “ Domesday for Wiltshire” thirty 
churches are mentioned, though it is known that there were 
many more; it is interesting to note that of the fourteen 
churches referred to in the previous paragraph only Avebury, 
Britford and Netheravon are mentioned in Domesday. As 
Canon Jones remarks, however, Domesday Book cannot be 
taken as a guide to the number of churches then existing ; it was 
a survey of the land, showing its owners and tenants. 

The font at Avebury is dealt with in this section; that at 
Bradford-on-Avon with all the interior fittings of St. Lawrence’s 
VOL. LITI—CXCIII. 2G 
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Church disappeared during the desecration of the building in 
the early part of the nineteenth certury, if not before: in all 
the other churches named in the two preceding paragraphs the 
present fonts are of later date. 


POTTERNE (1 & 2),' 2m. S. Devizes. Against the wall at 
the west end of the present church, which was built c. 1260, is 
the old “tub” font of this parish, now raised on three pieces 
of stone not utilised when the church was restored in 1871-2. 

During that restoration this font was found buried beneath 
the later font now in use. According to local tradition it 
belonged to the earlier church of Saxon date which stood in 
the “ old churchyard” on the opposite side of the road; on this 
site now stand the Parish Room and other buildings, and when 
the foundations of the former were being dug a skull and 
some bones were found. 

The entry in Domesday Book states that “ the Bishop holds 
Potterne and what the priest holds is worth forty shillings”. 
No church is mentioned, though one is implied and undoubtedly 
did exist. 

The font is of flower-pot shape and measures 344 inches 
across the top, 28 inches high, and the inner basin is 15 inches 
deep now. ‘The stone of which it is made is very similar to 
that known as Corsham Stone, a grey oolite of fine grain; it 
may have come from these quarries which are known to have 
been worked for several centuries, The present bottom stone of 
of the font is separate from the tapering sides and the junction 
was made watertight by running in molten lead. This suggests 
that the original bottom, which was probably not so thick as the 
present stone, became damaged and was replaced in the manner 
now seen; it is most unlikely that the inner basin would have 
been hollowed out without leaving a bottom to it in the original 
stone. A large jagged hole, certainly not in connection with 
its use as a font, has been made in the present bottom stone, 
which implies that when the old church fell into ruin this font, 
like many others, was appropriated for secular use, say, ona 
neighbouring farm; later, when its original purpose was 
appreciated, it was taken to the church and buried beneath the 
present font in order to preserve it from further desecration. 
Other fonts have been found similarly buried, no doubt, for the 
same reason. 


1 Figures in brackets refer to the illustrations. 
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There is no lead lining to the inner basin; also, there are no 
marks of fastenings for the cover, but as the order that font 
covers should be kept locked was not issued by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury until 1235 it may not have been carried out on 
this old font. The inner edge of the rim, however, is recessed 
as if to take a flat cover. 

Around the top of the outer side is a plain fillet, now some- 
what pitted owing to exposure to weather and also to burial, 
on which the following inscription is incised—*+ SICUT 
CERVUS DESIDERAT AD FONTES AQUARUM ITA 
DESIDERAT ANIMA MEA AD TE DS. AMEN. +” 
This version of the first verse of the 42nd Psalm is found in St. 
Jerome’s transcription of the Psalms made about the year 400 
and is still used by the Roman Catholic Church at the Blessing 
of the Font, which forms part of the Morning Office on Holy 
Saturday ; it may even have been in use when this font was 
made, hence its appropriateness as an inscription thereon. The 
lettering has been recut since the font was disinterred, and is 
reproduced on the glass at the bottom of the west window 
above the font; on the font, however, the inscription is in one 
continuous circle and not as shown in several lines on the 
window and in illustration 2. 

The date of the font is considered to be late tenth or early 
eleventh century, that is, during the revival of church-building 
initiated by St. Dunstan. This has been confirmed by compar- 
ing the lettering with manuscripts of this period in the British 
Museum and elsewhere which have been found to exhibit the 
same peculiarities; also, by consultation with a well-known 
professor of palaeography. 


AVEBURY (3). When there was first a church at Avebury 
is not known, but the present building still contains much Saxon 
work in the nave and it is considered that the “tub” font was 
originally made in Saxon times, possibly during the Second 
Saxon Period, c. 880- 980. It was then probably without any 
carving, as fonts of that time usually were, and when in the 
twelfth century the Normans added aisles to the original Saxon 
nave and carved the south doorway they also carved what is 
now seen on the sides of the font. This was not an uncommon 
procedure as several instances still exist in England, the font 
at St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, being a notable example. 

The arrangement of the carving is in two stages, the upper 
showing on the west side the figure of a bishop holding a 
; CEs 
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pastoral staff in his right hand and a closed book in his left 
hand pressed against the front of his body, thus symbolizing the 
Christian Church. The carving is defaced where his nose 
would have been owing to the insertion of a staple for fastening 
one end of the chain to which the plug for the basin was 
attached at the other end; the upper part of the head is also 
damaged, probably by the chain, so that it is not possible 
to see whether the figure was surmounted by a halo or a mitre ; 
Paley, in 1844, says a mitre, whereas J. Romilly Allen, in 1887, 
says a nimbus. The bottom end of the staff or crozier is 
‘bruising’ the head of a serpent or dragon (Genesis 111, 15); 
the same subject is also shown on the font at Kirkby, near 
Liverpool, where the serpent forms a thick cable around the 
bottom of the bowl. At Avebury, the body of the serpent is 
ornamented with foliage, symbolic of a forest, and is entwined 
around the remaining portion of the side of the font; the 
body of a second serpent whose head is on the other side of the 
bishop also winds round the font in the opposite direction. 

The lower portion of the sides of the font is carved with an 
intersecting arcade, the semi-circular arches of which spring 
from columns with “cushion” capitals. The “cushion” type 
of capital was used in Saxon times also, but the intersecting 
arcade did not appear in England until about 1125, so that the 
-carving on this font may be dated 1125-50, which corresponds 
- with the building of the aisles previously mentioned. 

The dimensions of this “tub” font are—outside height of 
bowl 28 inches, diameter across top 30 inches, depth of interior 
basin 17inches. This last measurement is considered to confirm 
the opinion that the font was originally made in Saxon times, 
the depth of the inner basin of Norman fonts being usually 
12-15 inches 

It is interesting to note that Paley’s description (in 1844) of 
this font states that the figure of the bishop is on the east side, 
whereas it is now on the west; this indicates that in the mean- 
time the bowl has been turned round, probably during the 
restoration of the church in the latter part of 19th century. 


NORMAN PERIOD. 
(i) Early Norman circular Fonts, c. 1066-1100. 
As has been stated previously, very few of the remaining 
Anglo-Saxon fonts in England have any decorative carving 
other than plain or cable mouldings, and the fonts of the Early 
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Norman period followed much on the same lines; it would 
appear that the font was then considered to be only an 
accessory to the main building of the church and, as such, its 
design and making were usually left in the hands of the native 
masons who followed their old Saxon methods. There is thus 
no appreciable difference between late Anglo-Saxon and Early 
Norman fonts ; therefore, in the absence of evidence (so far as 
is known to the author) that a church existed in Anglo-Saxon 
days or any distinctive carved design, the following fonts are 
termed Early Norman :— 


WEST DEAN (5 & 6), 7m. E.S.E. Salisbury. Formerly an 


uncommon example of the plain “tub” type as will be seen 


from illustration (5) sketched in outline from the drawing made 


_ by Richard Kemm which may be seen in the Society’s Library 
' at Devizes. Kemm’s collection of drawings is dated 1860-69 so 


| 


that this particular drawing could not have been made very 
long before the present church was built in 1866. The original 
font was brought from the old church, cut in half, and the bowl 
portion, which is 33 inches across the top, placed ona “nice 
new Victorian stone base” as shown in illustration (6); the 
cable around the bottom of the bowl was cut then, also the 
moulding around the top of the side, and the eight outer shafts 
of the stem are of marble, alternately red and green. 


WEST WINTERSLOW (4),5 m. E.N.E. Salisbury. A barrel- 
shaped “tub” font, plain and unmounted; it is 30 inches high 
above the square base, 28% inches across the top, and as the 
inner basin is only 104 inches deep, it is probable that the rim 
has been cut down. 


BOSCOMBE, 7 m. N.N.E. Salisbury. Also barrel-shaped, with 
a moulding around the bottom of the sides ; now mounted on a 
very short circular stem and base. 


WEST GRIMSTEAD, 5m. E.S.E. Salisbury. This font was 
apparently a “tub” font originally which, during the course of 
time, became damaged around the rim; the rim was therefore 
cut down to eliminate the damage, but instead of raising the 
original font on a separate block of stone, as was done at 


| Ditteridge (7) and Great Wishford (16), another bowl was 
_ made and placed on top of the original. This was probably 


done during the eighteenth century restoration of the church, 
seeing that this later bowl has no marks of fastenings, which 
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would have been the case had it been made before the Reform- 
ation; also, the inner basin is only 8 inches deep, which is 
shallower than in fonts of pre-Reformation date. 


(ii) Middle Norman circular Fonts, c. 1100-1150. 


Early in the twelfth century more ornamentation began to 
appear on fonts in country parishes as carvers became available 
from the building of monasteries and the larger churches, and 
a vogue quickly developed for characteristic Norman ornaments 
such as cable, plait (frequently like two cables laid in opposite 
directions), chevron, zigzag (or continuous chevron), roundels, 
scallops, flutes, arcading (plain or intersecting); very soon, 
indeed, various bands of these ornaments covered the whole of 
the outer surface of the bowl. 

Owing to the abundant supplies of suitable stone in the west 
and north-west of the county, and the training of carvers in the 
near-by workshops, Wiltshire possessed many advantages and 
some very fine fonts were produced during the twelfth century. 
These are just as much a distinct type of Wiltshire craftsman- 
ship during Norman times as are the palmette”’ fonts of Devon- 
shire and the Altarnun and Bodmin groups of Cornish work. 


(a) Unmounted circular “ tub’ fonts. 


DITTERIDGE (7) 1m. N.W. Box. Probably the earliest of this 
group, its carving being very shallow and consisting of a band 
of upright slightly convex strips having a scalloped top edge 
and a roundel under the lower edge; there is also a band of 
half-roundels at the bottom of the side. Under this is a later — 
addition of different stone introduced to raise the font to a 
more convenient height for baptising by affusion instead of 
immersion. 


BIDDESTONE, 4m. W. Chippenham. The main ornament 
is a nine-inch band of convex zigzag in relief ; the square base 
has four worn heads at the corners. 


TYTHERTON LUCAS (8),2m. E. Chippenham. Here the , 
ornamentation is more varied and covers the whole of the | 
sides; it consists of five bands—sawtooth, zigzag, arcading, | 
zigzag and “coniferous” pockets. The moulded base shows | 
that it is late in the group, c. 1150. 


STANTON ST. QUINTIN (9), 4m. N. Chippenham. Smaller 
than the usual “ tub” font, being only 223 inches across the top | 


| 


| 
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and 22 inches high, with the inner basin only 9 inches deep; it 
is probable, therefore, that four to six inches have been cut off 
the top in order to eliminate damage done to the rim, and the 
font raised on a later square stone base. The ornamentation 
consists of two rows of flutes on the upper part, under which 
is a row of eight-sided projecting bosses (see also Charlton, nr. 
Malmesbury). This font is cracked horizontally at about the 
level of the bottom of the inner basin, the cause of which is 
referred to in the remarks regarding the Hinton Parva font 
which follow later. 


WINTERBOURNE MONKTON (10), Im. N. Avebury. 
Another small font, c. 1150, being 33 inches across the top and 
22 inches high. In this case, also, the rim has been cut down 
and it has been replaced by an inappropriate later one 5 inches 
deep, and the font has been raised on a three-tier base, 20 inches 
high. The ornamentation on the bowl is divided into two 
horizontal bands, the upper carved with three zigzags, not very 
symmetrical in places, with the spaces above and below filled 
with a leaf design; the zigzag pattern is interrupted on the 
north side, where the figure of amanappears. The lower band 
of carving is of coniferous design, more ornamenal than that on 
the Tytherton Lucas font. 


DONHEAD ST. MARY, 3m. N.E. Shaftesbury. This font has 
a bold arcade of nine round-headed arches springing from twin 


- columns having cushion capitals and moulded bases; above the 


arcade is a band of plaitwork around the top of the side. 


(b) Other circular Norman Fonts mounted on stems. 


BRATTON, 3m. E. Westbury. The bowl has a band of arrow- 
head at the top of the sides, under which is a band of vertical, 
slightly convex strips, cf. Tilshead (14), having the top ends 


scalloped. The carving has been recut. The pedestal is late 


14th century and dates from the time when the church was 
practically reconstructed, c. 1400. 


BREMHILL (11), 2m. N.W. Calne. A deeper bowl with 
three rows of half-roundels (semi-circles) around the centre of 
the sides, and a band of cable above and below, coiled in 
opposite directions. The carving has been recut. 


BURTON, 8m. N.W. Chippenham. The bowl has a plain 
moulding at the top of the sides, under which is a band of saw- 
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tooth, then three rows of half-roundels or scallops, the lowest 
row being continued in cones to the moulding at the top of the 
short stout stem; the circular base is moulded. Height 2 feet 
11 inches, diameter across top 2 feet 7 inches, rim 3+ inches, 
depth of inner basin 12 inches, not lead lined. 


BUTTERMERE, 5m. S. Hungerford. The bowl has a band of 
zigzag around it. 


CHARLTON (12), 2m. N.E. Malmesbury. The bowl has a 
moulded rim, below which is a wide band betwen two cable 
mouldings; on this band is a series of thirty-nine projecting 
bosses (smaller than at Stanton St. Quintin (9)), in a slightly 
irregular horizontal line and pierced with a hole in the centre. 
The wide octagonal stem with concave sides is set on an 
octagonal base so that the centre of the sides is opposite the 
angles of the base; this is probably of seventeenth century date. 
The font is 2 feet 9 inches high, 2 feet 3 inches across the top 
and the inner basin is 10 inches deep, lead lined. 


CHITTERNE ST. MARY, 4 m. E.N.E. Heytesbury. Deep 
cylindrical bowl, plain except for a band of roundels around 
the bottom of the side. ; 


CHUTE, 3 m. N.E. Ludgershall. Deep bowl with three bands 
of zigzag and lozenge ornament. 


FITTLETON, 4m.S. Upavon. A deep bowl 2 feet 10 inches 
across the top and with a moulding around the top and bottom 
edges of the sides; in the middle are eight sections alternately 
convex and flat, and a diaper pattern. Stem and base are 
modern. 


HOLT, 2m. N.E. Bradford-on-Avon. A small bowl with 
chevron around the top of the sides, and scallops below on 
vertical cones; the lower portion of the font is modern, the 
stem being of bulbous shape. 


IMBER, 6m. E.N.E. Warminster. A small bowl with 
moulded rim and a wide band of herringbone just below. The 
village has been taken over by the military authorities and the 
church closed; it is understood there is a probability that the 
font may be taken to Salisbury Cathedral. 


LIDDINGTON (13), 4m. S.E. Swindon. A deep bowl taper- 
ing downwards and carved with bands of pellet and sawtooth 
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ornament below the rim, the remainder of the side being plain. 
Tall modern octagonal cover. 


PITTON, 4m. E.N.E. Salisbury. Cup bowl with double band 
of cable in opposite directions, sometimes called plaitwork. 


STANTON ST. BERNARD, 7m. S.W. Marlborough. With a 
band of sawtooth around the top of the vertical sides of the 
bowl, and another band at the lower edge, this latter being 
continued on the sloping chamfer. Total height of font 
36 inches, the cylindrical bowl being 26 inches across the top 
and the inner basin 114 inches deep. 


STAPLEFORD, 6 m. N.W. Salisbury. Lower portion of sides 
of bow! fluted. 


TILSHEAD (14),8m. W.N.W. Amesbury. The bowl has 
convex sides with a broad band of fishbone ornament at the 
top ; the upper half is partly worn off (as may be seen in the 
photograph) due, as the Vicar says he likes to imagine, to this 
portion having been used in former days for sharpening the 
points of arrows. Around the bottom of the sides is a narrower 
band of cable, and in the centre space is a series of vertical 
convex mouldings slightly tapering downwards and having a 
scalloped top, cf. Ditteridge and Bratton. 


TOCKENHAM, 3 m. S.W. Wootton Bassett. 2 feet 6 inches 

across the top, 1 feet 6 inches high outside, and 9 inches deep 
inside the basin, On the upper half of the sides is an arcade 
with ornaments in the spandrels ; on the lower half a series of 
pockets”, cf. Tytherton Lucas (8). The rim of the bowl, 
although still showing damage, has been trimmed down, since 
now the top of the arcade is missing ; also, apparently, has the 
bottom of what was evidently an unmounted “tub” bowl in 
former times, thus necessitating the insertion of a stem in order 
to raise the bowl to a convenient height. 


UPTON SCUDAMORE (15), 2m. N. Warminster. The bowl 
is shaped like the lower half of a barrel and has a band of saw- 
tooth around the top of the sides, below which is a wide band 
of two intersecting zigzags, thus forming a lozenge ornament. 
The base of the font is now below floor level and has worn 
ornaments on the four corners; the present octagonal stem 
between the bowl and base appears to be later work. 
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GREAT WISHFORD (16), 2m. N.N.W. Wilton. Originally 


an unmounted “tub” font, but raised on a stem and base when 
the church was restored in 1861. On the sides of the bowl are 
ten projecting Norman columns, the spaces between which are 
filled with vertical sawtooth ornament. 


(To be continued). 


The Society is indebted to the author for the provision of 
the blocks illustrating this article. 
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CUMBERWELL NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AV ON. 
By G. J. KIDSTON, C.M.G. 


I. 


Have you ever been haunted bya place? By “haunted” I 
don’t just mean nostalgia for some place loved in younger days 
or the spell cast by beautiful scenery or the fascination of 
historical associations; all these are states of mind based on 
one’s experience and more or less under one’s own control. 
The case which I have in mind is that in which the place itself 
takes charge and dominates its victim whether he will or no. 

I have been so haunted for many years by Cumberwell, a 
quite insignificant and uninteresting little place tucked away 
between Bradford-on-Avon and South Wraxall, now consisting 
of nothing but a farm house and a couple of comparatively 
modern labourers’ cottages. The Cumberwell ghost seems, like 
many of the human sort, to have some secret in its past history 
and to crave the aid of its victim to solve its mysteries. Iam 
writing this in the hope that some reader or readers may be 
able and willing to help with greater knowledge than I have 
been able to bring to the task and so satisfy this persistent 
spirit and lay it for good and all. 

It must be twenty-five years ago or more that a friend of 
mine told me that at a place called Cumberwell near Bradford- 
on-Avon there was for sale a pair of ancient gate piers. It 
happened that at that time I was on the look-out for that very 
thing. There had once stood at the Chapel Plaister end of my 
front drive at Hazelbury Manor a very fine gateway with 
rusticated pillars of dressed stone surmounted by huge stone 
balls, the companion of that which still stands at the bottom of 
the drive near the house; but of the upper gateway only the 
stumps of the two stone piers were left to a height of a few 
feet. One of the big stone balls had been cut in two and the 
two halves dumped on the top of the remnants of these piers 
as a sort of coping; the other stone bail had been neatly 
trimmed to make an ornament on the top of the wall of an 
adjoining cottage garden. 

Rebuilding this gateway would have been a difficult business 
and the new stone might well have proved unsightly. To 
teplace with old work was an obvious solution and the 
Cumberwell gate piers sounded promising, so I looked out the 


vlace on the map and started out to find it. This proved no 
PA Vel 
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easy matter. There was no road for a car from the South 
Wraxall side, and one had to go round by the Bradford- 
Bathford road. East of this road I got hopelessly lost in a maze 
of muddy farm lanes, and it was only when I spied the two gate 
piers in the distance that I knew that I was on the right track. 
I have dwelt here on the inaccessibility of the place as it will 
be seen later that this was an important feature in one episode 
of its history. 

The gate piers stood in the middle of a bare field. They had 
long lost their gates; there were no flanking walls or hedges 
and not even a roadway between them. ‘They stood there, 
stark and grim, a relic of past magnificence, looking rather like 
a Roman ruin in the desert. They were fine specimens of 17th 
or early 18th century workmanship, surmounted by delicately 
carved finials of stone balls cupped as to their lower halves in 
acanthus leaves. But they were not destined to adorn the 
front drive of Hazelbury, which is still guarded by its twin 
stumps topped with their half stone balls looking rather like 
mushrooms ontoast. The Cumberwell gate piers were bought 
by Colonel Leopold Jenner, who then owned Avebury Manor, 
and were re-erected by him in a more worthy setting in his 
beautiful garden there.’ 

My curiosity was aroused enough to make me pass on to the 
farm-house in the hope that I might perhaps find there some- 
thing to account for the existence of so lordly an entrance 
gateway. I found a pleasant farm-house of the usual local 17th 
or 18th century gabled type, with stone slab roof. Inthe farm- 
yard were remains of a more ambitious style of architecture, 
which looked as if the building had once been the stables of a 
country house. There was a large walled enclosure near the 
farm-house and a tangled wood surrounded by a rectangular 
wall was strewn with fragments of masonry. The general 
impression was one of gloom and desolation and I left the place 
without feeling any particular interest in it or wishing to have 
anything more to do with it. 


UE. 


But the ghost was already on my track and followed me home. © 
The first spell that he cast was a very mild one _ I was at that 
1 Gate piers answering to this description stand back from the Swindon — 


road at the north entrance to Avebury Manor, but the drive was only com- 
pleted by Col. Jenner’s successor.—EDITOR. 
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time engaged in collecting material for my “History of 
Hazelbury ” and this entailed the reading of many local charters 
and documents. I now found my attention being drawn toa 
feature in these papers which had not struck me before—the 
frequency with which the names of a family of “de Cumberwell” 
(spelt in at least half-a-dozen different ways) appear as jurors 
in inquests post mortem or as witnesses to early charters and 
other local documents. A Richard de Cumberwell, for instance, 
is a witness to the undated charter of Richard Earl of Cornwall 
(2nd Son of King John and brother of Henry III; died 1271) 
granting freedom of tenure to the people of Corsham. Huis 
fellow witnesses are all the local big-wigs such as Sir Sampson 
Bigod of Box, Sir Henry Croke of Hazelbury, Hartin of 
Hartham and the Prior and the Vicar of Corsham. This is 
perhaps the same Richard de Cumberwell who was Juror on 
several local inquests post mortem from 1291 to 1300. The 
name occurs often in the Tropenell Cartulary in documents 
dating from 1302 to 1459. There are Philip, John, Hugh, 
Nicholas and William de Cumberwell. In the later documents 
the “de” is dropped and on April 18th, 1459, William signs 
himself rather unexpectedly as “William Comberwell of 
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Hariam, witness’. 


The ghost’s spell was beginning to work and sent me to 
Canon W. H. Jones’ “ Domesday for Wiltshire” to see what 
light that work could throw upon the place. I learned from it 
that there were two Cumberwells in Wiltshire—Compton 
Cumberwell near Compton Bassett and Cumberwell near 
Bradford-on-Avon, but that only one of them was mentioned 
in Domesday. The Domesday Cumberwell, which had belonged 
to Levenot in the time of Edward the Confessor, was allotted 
to Humphrey de L’Isle, with one Pagen as under-tenant. To 
which Cumberwell did this Domesday entry refer? 


I found that two very eminent authorities and prominent 
early members of the Wiltshire Archeological Society were at 
loggerheads on the question. Canon Jones of the “ Domesday 
for Wiltshire ” maintaining that the Domesday Cumberwell was 
Compton Cumberwell near Compton Bassett, while Mr. 
Poulett Scrope, author of “ The History of Castle Combe” and 
lord of that manor and in possession of its archives, was 
equally sure that the Bradford Cumberwell was the place 
referred to. 
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Jones gives three reasons for his opinion in favour of Compton 
Cumberwell (Domesday for Wiltshire, p. 211): 

1. The names of the tenants in Domesday, both before and 
after the Conquest. 

2. The fact that the tithing of Cumberwell near Bradford 
was too small to contain the area mentioned in Domesday. 

3. That there was no actual proof that the Bradford Cum- 
berwell had belonged to the Dunstanvilles (the successors of 
Humphrey de L’Isle) before the 14th century. 

I do not find Jones’ three arguments at all convincing. His 
plea that the names of the tenants, both before and after the 
Conquest, favour Compton Cumberwell seems to be founded 
on the supposition that as Levenot held both Compton and 
Cumberwell before the Conquest and Humphry de L’Isle held 
them both after that event with Pagen as his under-tenant 
in both, therefore the two places must have been close together. 
He forgets or ignores the fact that Levenot also held Hazelbury 
as well as Compton before the Conquest and that Hazelbury is 
next door to the Bradford Cumberwell.’ Any argument based 
on the likelihood of Levenot’s two manors being close together 
would apply quite as well to the Bradford Cumberwell in its 
relation to Hazelbury as to the Compton Cumberwell in its 
relation to Compton Bassett. Canon Jones seems to think it 
unlikely that Humphry de L’Isle would have made Pagen his 
under-tenant at two places so far apart as the Bradford Cum- 
berwell and Compton Bassett; but again a reference to Hazel- 
bury would have shewn that Milo Crispin’s under-tenant there 
held also Walcot near Swindon, and Hazelbury and Walcot lie 
much further apart than the two Cumberwells. 

As regards Jones’ second argument, that the tithing of Cumber- 
well near Bradford was too small for the area of the manor 
mentioned in Domesday, I do not understand how the © tithing 
of Cumberwell” comes into the picture at all. One cannot 
help thinking that Canon Jones’ determination to rule out the 
Bradford Cumberwell from Domesday may have been influenced 
by his great interest in the Abbess of Shaftesbury’s manor of 
Bradford. In the original Anglo-Saxon grant of that manor by 


1 Levenot held seven manors in Wiltshire in the days of Edward the 
Confessor, and in Domesday we find them all divided between two great 
Norman barons—Humphrey de L’Isle and Milo Crispin; Humphrey got 
Colerne, Contone (Compton Bassett) and Cumberwell, while Milo got 
Hazelbury, Draycot, Walcot and Wodetone (Wootton Bassett). 
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King Ethelred to the Abbess the land extended right up to 
Hazelbury and the Wansdyke and undoubtedly included both 
Cumberwell and South Wraxall. Ali through his “ History of 
Bradford-upon-Avon” the Canon seems to cling to the idea 
that the manor allotted to the Abbess of Shaftesbury in 
Domesday must necessarily have been identical in extent and 
boundaries with the original Saxon grant of King Ethelred. 
To allow that the Domesday Cumberwell could possibly be the 
Bradford Cumberwell would of course run entirely contrary to 
this idea, for such an admission could only mean that a large 
slice of the Abbess’ Saxon manor had been taken from her and 
granted to Humphrey de L’Isle, and so such a possibility was 
firmly ruled out. 

His third argument, that there was no actual proof that the 
Bradford Cumberwell had belonged to the Dunstanvilles (the 
successors of Humphrey de L’Isle) before the 14th century, was 
not very convincingly answered by Scrope (W.A.M., vol. II, 
p. 276) with the suggestion that one Philip af Cumberwell, who 
held a knight’s fee in Compton Cumberwell of Walter de 
Dunstanville in the 13th century, had really come from the 
Bradford Cumberwell and that it was only through him that 
the name of Cumberwell had come to Compton Bassett at all. 
Just as Compton Bassett derived its second name from the 
Bassett family, so that part of it which came to be known as 
Compton Cumberwell derived its second name from the 
Cumberwell family. 

Evidence in favour of Scrope’s theory, which was not avail- 
able at the time of the original dispute in 1855, has since come 
to light in the shape of three entries in the Tropenell Cartulary 
(vol. I, pp. 300, 379 and 380) showing that Philip of Cumberwell 
witnessed at Great Chaldfield an undated charter in company 
with Walter of Chaldfield, J. de Holt and Richard Cotele, all 
owners of land in the immediate neighbourhood of the Bradford 
Cumberwell. He also witnessed two other undated deeds 
relating to land at Great Chaldfield which, from their place in 
a series, must date before the year 1302. The names of other 
witnesses to these two deeds—Sir Robert Cotel and Sir Wm. 
Percy, William of Atworth, William of Selyman, Nicholas of 
Broughton, etc., also indicate dates in the late 13th century, and 
the incident shows pretty clearly that Philip of Cumberwell, 
besides his knight’s fee in Compton Cumberwell, had certain 
interests in the Bradford Cumberwell and probably lived there. 
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The fact that Compton Cumberwell is rarely, if ever, mentioned 
without the qualifying “‘Compton”, while Cumberwell near 
Bradford stands on its own legs without any qualifying word is, 
I think, in favour of Scrope’s contention that the latter was the 
parent, so to speak, of the former. My own impression is that 
the Domesday entry undoubtedly refers to the Bradford 
Cumberwell; that the Domesday manor probably included a 
larger part of South Wraxall (which is not mentioned in 
Domesday) and perhaps joined up with Levenot’s other manor 
of Hazelbury. 


This old squabble about the identity of the Domesday Cum- 
berwell is a tiresome business, and the blame for reviving it 
here must lie with the ghost who is naturally anxious to assert his 
claim to be “ Ye onlie genuine olde Domesdaie Cumberwele”, 
with no connection whatsoever with the rival firm over the 
way. But, as a matter of fact, the most remarkable thing about 
the two Cumberwells is that, in spite of their distance apart, 
they remained in the hands of the same overlords and, appar- 
ently, of the same sub-tenants, for many centuries. If the 
identity of the Bradford Cumberwell with the Domesday 
Cumberwell be granted, then this dual overlordship began in 
Saxon times with Levenot and went on to Humphrey de 
LiIsle in Domesday. His daughter and heiress Adeliza 
married in the reign of Henry I Walter de Dunstanville and 
brought to the Dunstanville family a large estate, including 
Castle Combe: The Dunstanvilles established Castle Combe 
as the head of their barony, and from that time both Cumber- 
wells were held as of the Barony of Castle Combe. The third 
and last Baron Dunstanville’s daughter and heiress, Petronella, 
married in 1270 Sir Robert de Montford and brought the 
property tohim. Their son William de Montford sold the whole 
barony in 1309 to Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere, for £1,000. 
Giles, Lord Badlesmere, died childless in 1337, and his great 
estate was divided among his four sisters, Margaret, wife of Sir 
John de Tibetot, getting Castle Combe, including the two 
Cumberwells. The lordship of Castle Combe eventually passed 
to the Scrope family, and the Mr. Poulett Scrope mentioned 
above was lord of that manor in the middle of the 19th 
century and wrote its history. Both Cumberwells continued 
to be held of the Barony of Castle Combe until such tenures 
ceased to have any practical meaning and died a natural death. 
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I was now allowed to forget Cumberwell for a time, but the 
next jog to my elbow was of a much more spectacular kind. 
I have an estate map of the Manors of Box, Hazelbury and 
Ditteridge dated 1626. An old disused well which still stands 
on a bit of waste land by the side of the road is marked on this 
map as CUMA WELL”. 


I had wondered vaguely at times whether this curious name 
could possibly have any connection with the name Cumberwell 
(of which I still do not know the meaning or derivation) but 
had dismissed the idea as ridiculous. Spelling in the early 17th 
century was haphazard, but could scarcely be so wayward as 
this! However, I was now prompted (the word expresses 
exactly what I mean) to read through a long and dull mortgage 
deed of the Hazelbury estate dated September 29th, 1799. I 
found to my amazement that the two fields alongside “ Cuma 
Well” were then called respectively “ Cummerwell Piece ” and 
“Cummerwell Bottom”. They are now known by quite 
different names. This discovery of a third Cumberwell in 
Wiltshire, and on my own property too, seemed to call for 
some response on my part. I was led to a series of articles 
by Mr. Norman Penney in “ Wiltshire Notes and Queries” 
(vols. II to VII) on Quakerism in Wiltshire. I here learned 
for the first time that Cumberwell had been one of the two 
chief centres of Quakerism in North West Wiltshire. The 
other was Slaughterford. Ihave already drawn attention to 
the inaccessibility of Cumberwell, a feature fully shared by 
Slaughterford; but at the same time both places were within 
a short distance of populous districts, and Cumberwell seems 
to have served as a centre for the Quakers of Bradford and 
Trowbridge, while Slaughterford performed a like function for 
the Quakers of Chippenham, Corsham and Colerne. That the 
need for a secret meeting place was a real one is well shown by 
the following account of an incident at Cumberwell in 1660, a 
comparatively early date in the history of Quakerism, the 
foundation of which by George Fox is usually placed at 1650. 

“On May 13th, 1660, many friends being assembled together at their usual 
Meeting place at Cumberwell near Bradford, there came several troopers 
commanded by John Ayers, Lieut., as they pretended, who forced into the 
said Meeting and pulled one Robert Star and carried him off to Justice 
Mitchell”’. 
| Star was eventually taken before the Commissioners 
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of the Militia at Salisbury, by whom he was committed to the 
Town Prison as a “dangerous person” to be confined there 
“until he shall be discharged thence by law”. The only charge 
that they could bring against him was that he had attended an 
unlawful meeting. 

There is no mention of any further interference with the 
meetings of the Friends at Cumberwell. There are records of 
very many Quaker marriages celebrated there between 1667 
and 1746, but the most striking feature of the records in the 
large numbers of burials which they report as having taken 
place at Cumberwell. If these records are to be taken at their 
face value there were over 50 Quakers buried there between 
1702 and 1803. There is no sign of a graveyard there now. 
Were the bodies perhaps removed to some other place at a 
later date, or do they still lie there in some forgotten spot? If 
burials really took place there as late as 1803, there ought surely 
to be some mention of the fact in local newspapers or in 
Bradtord records or correspondence. 

IV. 

After this I was left in peace for some time, but in his third 
manifestation the Cumberwell goblin surpassed himself and 
staged a masterpiece of wizardry. My son came to me one 
day and told me that he had taken an engagement to work on 
a farm. When I asked him the name of the farm and he 
answered Cumberwell”,I gasped. I had never mentioned the 
name of Cumberwell to him, and he was quite unaware that I 
had ever even heard of the place before. 

He had not been at work there for very long when he told 
me that there had been a subsidence at the farm which had 
revealed a secret passage. I always mistrust anyone who tells 
me tales of secret passages or of monks and nuns in connection 
with old houses (at Hazelbury I am locally credited with at 
least two secret passages and innumerable monks and nuns), so 
I went myself to see what the facts were. Mr. Packer, the 
present tenant, very kindly gave me permission to go where I 
liked and to make a thorough examination of the site. I found 
a very well built arched passage of stone about four and a half 
feet high and two and a half feet wide. By crouching one 
could easily walk along it for some distance to a point where 
the arched roof. had fallen in.* It ran down irom wae 
direction of the site of the old house towards the farm and was 
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evidently a drain or water channel, though where the water 
ever came from to make such a generous channel necessary is 
a mystery. 

This was the first time that I had actually visited Cumberwell 
in the flesh since my original quest for gate piers, and I now 
examined more carefully the wooded enclosure in which a 
house had evidently once stood. On one side, I found a row 
of great straggling yew trees, which had evidently once been a 
hedge, but the trees were now grown to forest size, with huge 
gnarled trunks. At the top end of the enclosure was a long 
high red brick wall with brick pilasters at intervals and two 
blocked-up doorways. This wall is still in very fair condition. 
The interior of the enclosure was an almost impenetrable 
jungle of big trees and fallen timber with a thick undergrowth 
of elder, brambles and nettles. Everywhere were lying frag- 
ments of well-worked building stone, some of them with 
mouldings or other carved work. 

At a short distance to the north of this enclosure was 
another small copse with remains of what had evidently once 
been an elaborate water supply. There were two dug-out 
ponds at different levels connected with one another by a 
masonry channel and with a good deal of masonry worked in 
the way of arched passages, etc.,tocarry off the water. Water 
from two separate streams was carried into the upper pond; 
one of these streams was now quite dry, and the other showed 
only a trickle of water in spite of the very wet season. Round 
a part of the larger and lower pond there was another array of 
very ancient and gnarled yew trees, which looked as if the 
pond had once been encircled by a yew hedge. Evidently 
there had once been an elaborate water system here, suitable 
for the supply of a large house, but the water level seems to 
have fallen, for although there is plenty of water in the neigh- 
bourhood, the particular streams which once filled these ponds 
are nearly dry. 7 

I also looked again at the high wall round an enclosure near 
the farm house which I had noticed on my first visit. It is a 
magnificently built structure of stone at least 12 feet high and 
even higher in some places and probably enclosed a very large 
kitchen garden. I-tried to identify the site on which on my 
first visit I had seen the great gate piers standing but was 
completely baffled, all trace of their foundations having com- 
pletely vanished. 
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With my son’s appearance on the scene at Cumberwell, the 
ghost had clearly indicated that it expected some further work 
from me. I had already noted that from Domesday, and 
possibly from Saxon times, the two Cumberwells were for 
centuries under the same overlords. It was claimed that for 
centuries the under-tenants of both places had also been 
identical, and I now turned my attention to them. I have 
already mentioned Pagen as Humphrey de L’Isle’s Domesday 
under-tenant in the two Cumberwells. The next under-tenants 
that we hear of are the de Cumberweils. They may have 
followed close on Pagen or even have been his descendants, for, 
as we have seen in the case of Scrope’s Philip of Cumberwell, 
they were under-tenants in both manors at an early date, and 
their names appear as such on the Castle Combe Records. 
These records also show that the Priory of Monkton Farleigh 
held lands in the Bradford Cumberwell at an early date. 


The next family of under-tenants of whom we hear is the 
Berlegh (Barlegh, Barley, Berley, Berle, etc., etc.) family. 
Canon Jackson (Jackson’s Aubrey, p. 42) says that they were of 
Bathampton and Swainswick and were under-tenants in both 
the Cumberwells, the latter statement being confirmed in the 
inquests post mortem of Giles de Badlesmere in 1339, and of 
Thos. de Veer, Earl of Oxford, in which Roger de Berle is 
stated to hold two knights’ fees in the vills of Comerwell and 
Compton. The Berlegh family owned a place in South Wraxall 
known as © Berlegh’s Court”. There was also a chapel called 
the Berlegh Chapel which was in the gift of the Prior of 
Monkton. Farleigh, who in 1323 nominated to it one Reginald 
de Berlegh. This is probably the same Reginald de Berle who 
was Rector of the Church of West Chaldfield (or Little Chal- 
field) in 1349 (Tropenell Cartulary, vol. I. p. 303) and wasa 
party as trustee to various deeds relating to Great Chalfield. 


This mention of a church at Little Chalfield is of some 
interest, as there is no sign of a church there now, and its site 
seems to have been entirely forgotten. Its patron saint was St. 
John the Baptist, and the last presentation to it was made in 


1537 (Tropenell Cartulary, Vol. I, pp. LXV). 


In a farm-house a very short distance from South Wraxall 
Manor House are the interesting remains of a chapel which is 
generally identified with St. Tewens (? corruption of St. 
Audoens) Chapel, which was purchased by the Longs from the 
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Thynnes in 1629. In the purchase deed, it is described as 
endowed with the tithes of Barlegh’s and Hussey’s farms. This 
certainly looks as if it might be the original Berlegh Chapel. 


I have never discovered how a building which is almost on 
the doorstep of the Longs’ manor of South Wraxall came to be 
in the hands of the Thynne family as late as 1629, but it occurs 
to me that it may possibly have been acquired by Sir John 
Thynne, who was a notorious glutton for Church lands, at the 
time of the Dissolution. If he so acquired it from Monkton 
Farleigh Priory this would be a strong argument in support of 
the claim that this chapel is the original Berlegh Chapel under 
another name, for we know that the Berlegh Chapel was in 
the -sitt of that Priory froma very early date. - But I am 
tempted to go even further with my speculations. If “St. 
Tewen’s’”’ is only the Berlegh Chapel under another name, is it 
too fanciful to suggest that Berlegh’s Court may have stood 
alongside it on the actual site now occupied by South Wraxall 
Manor? But it is time to leave speculation and return to hard 
facts or I may get into trouble with the ghost. 


Canon Jackson states that the tenancy of Cumberwell passed 
from the Berlegh family to the Blounts of Bitton and Mangots- 
field, and from them to the Husseys, Sir John Hussey marrying 
the Blount heiress. From the Husseys it went in 1530 (it is 
believed, by purchase) to William Button of Alton (afterwards 
of Tockenham Court) who owned both Cumberwells. They 
remained in the Button family until 1679. 


In Wiltshire Notes and Queries (vol. VIII, pp. 82 and 136) 
there is a long article by “J. S.” on Compton Cumberwell, 
giving an account of the Button family and their incredibly 
intricate testamentary dispositions. From this we learn that | 
Sir William Button, the first baronet (created 1622), was the 
great grandson of the original purchaser of the Cumberwells in 
1530. Sir William had four sons, three of whom succeeded 
him successively in the baronetcy and all of whom died 
childless. He had also four daughters. The second son and 
third baronet, Sir Robert Button, in 1679 left the Bradford 
Cumberwell to his nephew Charles Steward, the son of one of 
his sisters, Jane Steward. In 1712, his brother Sir John, fourth 
baronet, left the other Cumberwell at Compton Basset to 
another of the sisters, Mary Walker. The two Cumberwells 
were thus separated, but they did not remain so for long. 
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Charles Steward, the owner of the Bradford Cumberwell 
had already died in 1698, as a result of a fall from his horse, and 
been buried in Bradford Church. He died childless and left 
his Cumberwell to his wife for life with remainder to John 
Walker of Hadley, his first cousin. We do not know for how 
long Charles Steward’s widow enjoyed the property, but the 
two Cumberwells appear to have come eventually into the 
possession of Heneage Walker, a son of John Walker of 
Hadley and grandson of Mary Walker (née Button). Canon 
Jackson says that Heneage Walker sold the Bradford Cumber- 
well to John Allen Cooper, from whom it went to the family of 
Taunton. Headdsthat the Tauntons sold it to Thomas Clarke, 
who owned it in his day (1862). Since then it has passed 
through several hands and is now (1950) the property of Lord 
Halifax. 


V. 


On the next occasion when the Cumberwell ghost thought I 
wanted stirring up, he went to work in a curious roundabout 
way. lI received from a London dealer an offer of an old map, 
stated to be very rare, in which Hazelbury Manor was marked. 
The offer did not particularly attract me, and when I discovered 
that this map (for which a fantastic price was asked) had been 
torn from a set of 15 maps of Wiltshire published by John 
Andrews and Andrew Dury on August 19th, 1773, I wrote to 
the dealer and refused it. A very few days later my friend and 
neighbour Mr. Shaw Mellor called and showed me a complete 
volume of the set of 15 maps. As I had suspected, the Hazel- 
bury entry was of no great interest, but on the same sheet was 
marked “Great Comberwell’ or Comerwell” and here there 
were some rather surprising revelations. The house was 
depicted as a solid square block of two storeys, but this, of 
course, may only be a cartographer’s conventional elevation. 
It is shewn facing due south at anangle to the oblong enclosure 
in which it stands, which faces N.E. and S.W. and is planted 
with trees. This enclosure corresponds exactly with the 
tangled wood in which the ruins now lie. A tree-lined avenue 
leads from the house to the spot where the farmyard now 
stands, and I was evidently right in supposing that the rather 
superior masonry there must be the remains of the old stables. 


1 The “ Great” distinguishes it from the neighbouring Little Cumberwell, 
as in the modern Ordnance maps. 
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But the most surprising feature of the map is that it shows 
elaborate park-like surroundings to the house in contrast with 
the bare open fields of today. A tree-lined avenue leads all 
the way from South Wraxall to a point to the east of the 
enclosure in which the house stands, ending in a rond point 
from which two other formal avenues of trees branch out right 
across a park. There is all the setting of a large country 
mansion of the 17th or 18th century, and the whole thing 
reminds one rather of a Kip drawing ona small scale. This 
shows that the house was still standing in 1773, but now of the 
house only a rubbish heap remains, and of the park-like sur- 
roundings nothing at all; only near the spot where the rond 
point is marked on the map, there are the stumps of some very 
large trees which have been cut down comparatively recently. 


Another surprise is that against the name of the house are 
printed the words “Sir Edward Bayntun Bart.” leading one to 
suppose that in 1773 he was the owner, or at any rate the 
occupier. Now in the map in the same series showing the 
parish of Bromham the name of Sir Edward Bayntun, Bart., is 
printed in exactly the same way against Spye Park, which we 
know belonged to him. Canon Jackson, in his list of the 
successive owners of Cumberwell makes no mention of the 
Bayntuns, and the only person who does so, so far as I have 
been able to discover up to date, is Mr. Poulett Scrope, who 
says (W.A.M., vol. II, p. 
possessed Cumberwell, 1429—41. Afterwards it was owned 
and occupied by the Bayntun family”. 


It ought to be easy to get information about Sir Edward 
Bayntun, Bart., who was M.P. for Chippenham for a great many 
years and a person of importance, but I have not been able to 
consult a Bayntun pedigree, and I have found some difficulty 
in placing him. In an article in Wiltshire Notes and Queries 
(vol. VI, p. 235) Mr. Edward Kite states that Edward Rolt of 
Sacomb Park, Herts, married the heiress of Bayntun of Spye 
Park and that their son, Sir Edward Baynton Rolt of epye Park, 
M.P. for Chippenham, died in 1800, aged 89. 


The Edward Rolt who married the heiress was himself M.P. 
for Chippenham in 1722 (W.A.M. vol. XLVII, pp. 283 et seq.) 
and died that year, and their son Edward Bayntun Rolt was 
elected to that same office in 1734 and 1741, re-elected in 1747 
after his appointment as Surveyor General of the Duchy of 
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Cornwall and again in 1754and 1761. In1762 it was announced 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine that °° Edward Bayntun Rolt, Esq.” 
had been made a baronet and in 1768 “Sir Edward Bayntun, 
Bart., of Spye Park” was elected M.P. for Chippenham and 
continued to act in that capacity until 1780. There can be 
little doubt that “Sir Edward Bayntun, Bart.”, was the former 
Edward Bayntun Rolt. The probability is that he dropped the 
“ Rolt”? when the baronetcy was conferred on him in 1762 and 
that the patent of baronetcy was made out accordingly. The 
only references which I have come across to the baronet by 
the double name of Bayntun Rolt are one by Mr. C. H. Talbot, 
which I shall refer to later, and that which I have already 
quoted from Mr. Kite, who perhaps was misled by the know- 
ledge that for 50 years and more the double name was in use 
and was unaware, of or perhaps even resented, the change to 
the single one as likely to lead to confusion with a former Sir 
Edward Bayntun, who had been Vice-Chamberlain to both 
Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Jane Seymour and was an 
important person in the reign of Henry VIII. 


But what this later Sir Edward Bayntun was doing at Cum- 
berwell in 1773 remains to be discovered. According to Canon 
Jackson that place ought at that date to have been in the hands 
of the Cooper family as it still was in 1763 (see note below) and 
a further complication is added by an announcement in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (vol. XXIX, 1759) that on November 
Ist, 1759 (fourteen years before the date of the publication of 
the map) Mr. John Cooper’ of Cumberwell, Wilts, Esgq., 
married the daughter of Edward Bayntun, Esq., Member of 
Chippenham. A possible solution is that the tag on the map 
meant only occupation and not ownership, and that Sir Edward 
Bayntun had leased Cumberwell from his son-in-law and 
resided there while he was engaged on the very considerable 
building operations which he carried out at Spye Park.” In 


1 The Cooper family seem to have favoured alliances with the families of 
local Members of Parliament, for the Gentleman's Magazine of 1763 announced 
that ‘‘Charles Garth, eldest son of John Garth, Esq., Member for Devizes, 
married Miss Fanny Cooper of Camberwell (sic) on November 29th of that 
year. The Garths were a well-known Devizes family. 


2 Since I wrote the above this last conjecture has been largely confirmed by 
a document now in the County Archives at Trowbridge. John Cooper had 
died, and his widow, Mary Cooper, made over the property to her father, 
Sir Edward Bayntun, as trustee for her children. 
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addition to his alterations to the house it was he who removed 
the gate house of old Bromham Hall and set it up at the 
entrance to Spye where it still stands (C. H. Talbot in W.A.M., 
vol. XV, pp. 322 and 324). Mr. Talbot also refers to the 
baronet by his double name—Sir Ed. Bayntun Rolt. When 
Sir Edward Bayntun died in 1800 he was succeeded by his son 
Sir Andrew Bayntun, with whom apparently the title died out. 

The Cumberwell ghost has prodded and led me on but has 
afforded no solution of the many other puzzles in which he has 
entangled me. I really do not know what he wants, and all I 
can do is to set down here the many questions to which I 
myself should welcome answers :— 

1. My chief preoccupation is with the house. When and by 
whom was it built? Is there any drawing or picture of it in 
existence? How and when was it destroyed and why was it 
left derelict? Was the house still in Sir Edward Bayntun’s 
possession when he died in 1800, or how did he dispose of it ? 

2. The next point on which I should weicome information 
is the Quaker Burial ground. Were the dead ever removed, 
or are they still lying there; and, if so, is the spot known? 

3. Is any further information available as to the sale by the 
Thynne family to the Longs of the farmhouse containing the 
remains of the so-called St. Tewen’s Chapel? How did it come 
into the possession of the Thynne family ? 

4. Is anything known of the Church of St. John the Baptist 
at Little Chalfield? Has its site ever been identified? 

5. What is the meaning and derivation of the name “ Cum- 
berwell”’ and are there any other places of that name known 
in Wiltshire besides the three mentioned in this article ?’ 

Answers to any of these questions will be most welcome and 
will, I hope, help to lay the persistent, but on the whole 
amiable, Cumberwell ghost which has haunted me so long. 


1 To Mr. Kidston’s last question The Place-Names of Wiltshire (E.P.N.S.) 
offers this answer: ‘‘‘Cumbra’s well or spring’, Cumbra orginally denoted a 
Welshman”. So far, however, from adding further instances, that volume is 
aware only of Cumberwell by Bradford.—EDITOR. 
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NOTES. 

Ancient Horse-Shoes. In Mr. J.H. P. Pafford’s interesting 
Note on © A Medizeval Horse-shoe” in the June Magazine 
(vol. liti, 377), reference is made to antique horse-shoes with a 
sinuous edge, whose origin has been ascribed by some arch- 
aeologists to an early period, e.g., Saxon or even Celtic times. 
In the British Museum “ Guide to the Antiquities of Roman 
Britain” it is stated that “horse-shoes attached by nails are 
difficult to date, as successive alterations have not been 
recorded at the time, nor universally adopted; but it is clear 
that the pattern with wavy outline goes back to the Roman 
period and possibly beyond it, as certain examples found in 
Spain are referred to the Hallstatt period ”’. 

In the opinion of the writer it would be quite unsafe to take 
the “sinuous edge” of one of these old shoes as a dating 
feature; they are simply shoes that have not been completely 
finished according to modern ideas, either on purpose or because 
they were imperfect for some reason. 

The modern shoeing-smith, when forging a shoe, starts by 
shaping a “ blank’’, the size varying according to the size and 
type of hoof to be fitted ; this is done mainly on the beak of the 
anvil. The next important stage is the formation of the nail 
holes, which are punched towards the outer edge of the blank 
with a tapered punch or “ drift”; as a result of this punching 
the outer edge of the blank is expanded, and this results in a 
series of waves of the outline corresponding to the number of 
holes. A blank at this stage bears a close resemblance to one 
of these specimens of antique shoes with sinuous edges, and 
the drawing illustrating Mr. Pafford’s Note shows one wave, 
at least, corresponding to a punched nail-hole. But the modern 
smith does not leave the shoe in this state; he places it while 
still red hot, and with the drift still in position, on the beak of 
the anvil and by judicious use of his hammer restores an even 
edge to his blank. 

But it used to be common practice in comparatively recent 
times—perhaps fifty to sixty years ago—in the case of heavy 
horses, to leave the shoes with a wavy outline in order to save 
time and labour in forging, and there are old shoeing-smiths 
still living who can confirm this statement. The shoes were 
fitted to the hoof in such a way that the summits of the waves 
corresponded to the outer edge of the hoof, thus leaving a 
small intervening portion of the hoof uncovered. 
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If this is the reason why supposedly antique horse-shoes with 
sinuous outlines are occasionally found, it is obvious that the 
wavy feature cannot be used for dating purposes, and owing to 
the decayed condition of nearly all specimens of early shces it 


is not always easy to decide whether the outline is sinuous or 
not. 


There is in existence one collection of medizeval horse-shoes 
in perfect “mint” condition; these are in the custody of the 
King’s Remembrancer at the Royal Courts of Justice in London. 
There are six shoes eee are handed annually, with sixty-one 
contemporary ihe by the Solicitor to the Corporation of the 
City of London to the King’s Remembrancer, as a quit-rent 
from the occupiers of a certain tenement called “ The Forge ” 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex. 
The shoes and nails are kept in the Office of the King’s 
Remembrancer, and have now been in continuous use for about 
six hundred years. The shoes are large, flat and heavy, they 
have an even outline, and each one is pierced by ten nail holes. 
There are ten nails for each shoe, a total of sixty, and one over. 
They are well-shown in an engraved print of the Court of 
Exchequer representing the quit-rent ceremony, which was 
published in London by Robert Wilkinson of Cornhill in the 
year 1813. A. SHAW MELLOR. 


Wiltshire Borough Seals. From Sir Christopher Hutton’s 
Books of Seals (ed. Loyd and Sturton, O.U.P., 1950). 


Comitatus Wilts. The seale of the burgesses of the towne of Old Sarum; 
nothing depends from this scroll. The common seale of the maior and 
burgesses of the borough of Wilton ; blank circles, the outer of which is 13in. 
in diameter, terminate the line dependent from this scroll. The common 
seale of the maior and communaltie of ye cittie of new Sarisbury. The com- 
mon seale of the borough of Ludgersall. The common seale of the maior 
and burgesses of the borough and towne of Mariborough. The common 
seale of ye maior and burgesses of ye borough of Deuizes. The common 
seale of the baliffs and burgesses of ye borough of Chipnam. The common 
seale of ye aldermen and burgesses of the borough of Malmsbury. ‘The 
common seale of the constables and 15 other burgesses of the borough of 
Calne. The common seale of the portreeue and burgesses of the borough of 
Great Bedwin. The common seale of ye maior and burgesses of ye borough 
of Wootton Bassett. The common seale of ye maior and burgesses of the 
borough of Westbury. The seales of the chief baliff of ye borough of Hindon 
and 5 gent’ freeholders within the borough and inhabitants without and 5 
other freeholders and inhabitants within the borough. The seales of the 
baliff of the hundred of Dounton and constable and 21 burgesses of the said 
borough. The seale of the baliff burgesses and freeholders of the borough of 
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Cricklade. The seales of the baliff and burgesses of the borough of Heytes- 
bury. Nothing depends from these last four scrolls. 


The description of the offices and burgesses appears to be 
careful and will be found useful by those studying the develop- 
ment of Wiltshire boroughs. The compilation was probably 
made in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

T. R. THOMSON. 


Church Farm, Ashton Keynes. Existing editions of the 
Ordnance Map show ~ Nunnery (site of)” at Church Farm, 
Ashton Keynes; and Keily’s Directory (1939) (following Virtue’s 
Gazetteer of 1868) states that “the remains of a monastery, 
now converted into a farmhouse ”’, adjoin the churchyard. 

There seems to be no other evidence ofa religious foundation 
at Ashton. The manor and the advowson belonged to Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, and were among its most valuable possessions. I 
have been in correspondence with the Ordnance Survey, and 
I am informed that the farm will be shown only as a possible 
monastic site on the first edition of the Map of Monastic 
Britain. 15, 18 (ClSUS VILE, 


Skeletons at Edington. When electricians were digging a 
hole for a stay to a new electric pole to the north of the church, 
they threw out two skeletons that had apparently lain one 
above the other. The lower was 5ft. 8ins. below ground level, 
and the bones were very dark, as the soil is water-logged at that 
depth. The floor board of the coffin remained, though the 
rest of the wood had perished except for a few shreds. The 
second skeleton was less than 3ft. from the surface, and the 
bones were light in colour, the soil being dryer. There were 
no remains of a coffin. 

West of the coffin boards there was a stone block which 
might have been part of the foundation of some building. 
More stone was found in the hole dug for the electric pole. 
These stones were in line with the west wall of the north 
transept. There is no record of the site ever having been a 
graveyard. Inthe 17th century it was included in the garden 
of Lady Ann Beauchamp. 

Buckley in his drawing of the north west angle of Edington 
Church, 1810, shows ruins on, or close beside, these burials. 
It also shows the ground level to have been lower than now. 
This adds to the mystery, how the upper skeleton came to be 
there. 
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A coke house was built close to the site last century, but Mr. 
Carr, who worked on the foundations and still lives in the 
village, is certain no bones were then found and reinterred. 
Both skeletons have been deposited by the police with Capt. 
Cunnington. D. U. SETH-SMITH. 


Further Note on Royal Charter Headings. Since the 
publication of my recent article on “Royal Portraits in 
Charter Headings” (W.A.M., liti, p. 223), I have had pre- 
sented to me, by the kindness of one of our members, Mr. 
Edward Rickards of Maisey Hampton, Glos., several engraved 
charter headings cut from documents originally in the 
possession of his father, more than fifty years ago. Two of 
these charter portraits have been presented to the British 
Museum as an addition to the national collection of engraved 
portraits. 

Among the remaining ones are two, which are of interest as 
an appendix to my article; one is an engraved portrait-heading 
of William III and Mary, similar to the one illustrated in my 
article (p. 227), but a better and more artistic production, and 
signed by the engraver W. Elder, who flourished about 1650- 
1700. The other is a portrait of Queen Anne, signed by the 
engraver J. Nutting; this is obviously printed from the same 
plate as the one illustrated in my article (p. 228), the original 
of which is in the collection at the British Museum, but it is 
evident that the British Museum impression has been printed 
from the plate after it has been worked over, either by Nutting, 
or more likely by some other engraver, for the British Museum 
impression is much inferior to the other one, and shows signs 
of heavy re-touching. A. SHAW MELLOR. 


A Roman Site on the Fosseway in N.W. Wiltshire. On 
the Fosseway, where it forms the boundary between Littleton 
Drew and Grittleton, + mile north of Fosse Gate, a hitherto 
unrecorded Roman site has been found straddling the modern 
cart track under which the Fosseway lies. 

In October, 1949, a brief and incomplete investigation of the 
site was made. Two trenches were dug, one to the east, the 
other to the west of the track. In the field to the east, the 
trench, taken back to the hedge, sectioned part of the Fosseway, 
showing it to lie slightly to the east of the modern track. The 
road here was lightly metalled and less carefully constructed 
than near Easton Grey, where A. D. Passmore cut a section 
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(W.A.M., xlv). The surface of small limestone slabs rested 
on a layer lft. deep of clay loosely packed with limestone, 
which lay on the natural clay. 

The site itself can be most clearly seen in the field to the 
west, which has only been ploughed and planted in times of 
national emergency. The rampart stands lft. 6in. above the 
level of the field. The site is a rectangular earthwork with 
rounded corners, its overall measurements 128ft. x 140ft. 
approximately. The trench through the defences on this side 
showed a shallow ditch and a clay bank with a footing of lime- 
stone blocks. 

There was no gap in the rampart this side suggesting a gate- 
way. Lhe only entrance seemed to be on the east side, but 
this was not tested by excavation. Unfortunately neither of 
the trenches produced any adequate dating evidence. A few 
sherds of coarse ware were found, but they were so fragmentary 
that no more can be said of them than that the fabric was of 
Romano-British type. 

The site is probably a signal station, although the slightness 
of the defences and the lack of material remains suggest the 
possibility of a small marching camp. But its position is ideal 
for a signal station. Even from ground level the site commands 
wide views, and with the added height of a signal tower it 
should be quite possible to see through to Easton Grey, the 
next site to the north, which has long been known. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. E. Stevens for the knowledge of the 
site and to Miss P. M. Davies for her co-operation in the 
digging and surveying. DOROTHY CHARLESWORTH, 

Oxford. 
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[The Editor invites all who are in a position to do so to assist in making 
the record under this heading as complete as possible. Books sent for review 
pass eventually to the Museum Library, an extensive collection of Wiltshire 
material to which such additions are particularly welcome]. 

Some Grooved Ware Pottery from the Woodhenge Area 
gave Dr. J. F.S. Stone the subject for an article in the P.P:S. 
for 1949. The garden of Woodlands, Countess Road, Ames- 
bury, has yielded two more rubbish pits like those described by 
Dr. Stone in W.A.M., lu, p. 247. But this time the pottery is 
more striking. On one pot the applied ornament is arranged 
in a pattern of stretched network with heavy knots suggesting, 
perhaps, the practice of some primitive kind of dip-net fishing 
in Neolithic times; it 1s noticeable that the nearest parallels. 
quoted come from maritime situations. The other fragments 
have more in common with finds in Cambridgeshire on which 
Professor Piggott adds an appendix. 


The Aubrey Holes at Stonehenge. The same two inves- 
tigators, associated with Mr. R. J. C. Atkinson and supported 
in their conclusions by Mr. R. S. Newall, have opened two 
more of these, incidentally confirming the wisdom of the 
Society of Antiquaries when it confined its seven-season 
examination of Stonehenge to one half of the area only and 
left later excavators to apply to the remainder knowledge 
gained on other sites. Much has been learnt in the last 25 
years about “ Henge’? monuments, and the new examination 
was made in the light of recent discoveries. An advance notice 
of the dig appeared in the Archaeological News Letter for June, 
1950. The opinion is advanced that the Aubrey holes were 
ritual pits or used, at least, as such. That they never held 
stones was already known;; that they might have held wooden 
posts was the next assumption, but no trace of any such use 
appeared in Nos. 31 and 32 last April. 

As long ago as 1936, Mr. G. M. Young pointed out that an 
incident in the Odyssey might possibly throw light on our pond 
barrows and such unsolved problems as the underground sarsen 
chamber destroyed 70 years ago on Lerkeley Hill, West 
Overton. One discrepancy between the “bothros” of the 
Odyssey and our empty hollows was the size, but Mr. Young 

added: 

“To the objection that they are too large for a simple evocative rite 
one can reply that one does not know what else the rite included. One of 
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the visitors in 1936 remarked that the pond barrow below Oldbury looked 
like a dancing floor”. (W.A.M., xlvii, 496). 

To the Aubrey holes, however, this objection would not 
apply. The details of Odysseus’ rite may be worth recalling. 
His object, like Saul’s at Endor, was necromancy. What 
Circe told him to do was to sail to the World’s End and— 

66 Dig 
a pit of about a cubit’s breath this way and that, and round it pour three 
libations to all the dead; first of milk and honey, next of sweet wine, and the 
third of water. Then strew the hole with white barley groats and after that 
invoke the dead ... And [when they come] make offering of a ram and 
a black sheep, turning the victims’ heads towards Erebus; then make thy 
way thence towards the flowing river”. (Od., x, 517-29. 


That river was Oceanus, on the edge of the world, where 
dwelt the Cimmerians. When Odysseus arrived, he did all 
that Circe bade him (except her last behest), but there is this 
addition : 

‘“When I had made prayer and invocation to the people of the 
dead, I seized the victims, and over the pit I slit their throats ; and the blood 
flowed dark and mistily, and up from the depths of Erebus the souls of the 
dead came flocking”. (Od., xi, 34-7, cf., 1 Sam, 28,13. ‘And the woman 
said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth”’). 

Here then we have aritual pit in operation. Did this happen 
at each of the 60 Aubrey holes beside the ditch of Stonehenge— 
60 applications to the local witch to call up some Teiresias or 
Samuel? Did the ditch replace Oceanus, the Earth-encircling 
river? The ram andthe ewe or their equivalents would be 
disposed of nearby; only the blood was needed to put momentary 
life into the feeble ghosts, and that would leave no trace for 


the archaeologist. 


Contribution to a Dictionary of Old English Place-Names, 
by Rune Forsberg (Uppsala, 1950). In the study of English 
onomastics Sweden has long held a place of her own. Both 
her universities have had a part in it, and Lund’s has been a 
distinguished one, but Uppsala’s, as befits the senior, has been 
the greater. The names of Swedish scholars who in the course 
of the last forty years have engaged in this exotic pursuit range 
through the alphabet from Anderson to Zachrisson, and that 
of Rune Forsberg must now take its place among them. 

This “contribution” covers 200 pages, not counting the 
adjuncts, and is devoted solely to the letter L. Even so, the 
elements land, lang, leah, lytel have had to be omitted because 
they would have trebled the space required—ex pede Herculem ! 
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But the whole Hercules will never be seen, for Zachrisson, its 
onlie begetter, is dead. 

Had the moving spirit survived, much of this remarkable 
fragment would hardly have been included. The author has 
lavished on it a wealth of detail, topographical and etymological, 
that no dictionary could have accommodated, and in so doing 
he has seriously obscured his purpose. If the first duty of a 
dictionary is to define, its first essential is to display. The 
opening article plunges at once into a series of quotations from 
O.E. sources. By-and-by we find they refer to Lockinge, Berks 
(and later we come to Lacock), but only on the fourth page do 
we meet a heading—lacu—and must wait another 14 pages for 
the definition. Among Ls we naturally turn to London, which 
we find under lund. Five pages of O.E. forms are devoted to 
that city, and somewhere among them we read: “ London is of 
pre-E origin”. It was certainly wise toleaveitthere. Ekwall 
has told us that it is “no doubt” from a stem londo, “ wild, 
bold”, which is about as dead an end as we could reach. 

But let us look at some Wiltshire Ls. On the much discussed 
Larmer Ground and lafres mere we are told that lzfer, “ rush, 
iris’ is hardly a possible first element, but no alternative is 
offered. For Ludgershall Hr Forsberg’s guess is “ trap-spear 
hollow or cave”. Does anyone know a likely spot at Ludger- 
shall for this device? The Lydiards require some high ground 
for his Celtic litgarth, but he cannot find, as Ekwalli professes 
to have done, “a prominent hill” to suit. Elsewhere among 
the Wiltshire Ls his views are acceptable—we should not 
expect them to be novel. Many places, of course, are excluded 
by the limitations adopted; only Liddington appears to have 
been actually overlooked. 

Much learning and more labour have been spent on these Ls, 
and not least on the charter material. An 18-page appendix 
is devoted to charter problems, and the author has also sent us 
an article he contributed to Namn och Bygd (1942) dealing 
with others. On several Wiltshire charters he makes interest- 
ing suggestions for their better interpretation. The book 
abounds, indeed, in novel suggestions as, for instance, about our 
Lusabeorgs. It is a rich mine of information in the veins of L, 
but it is easy to get lost in its many galleries. 


The Cricklade Historical Society has published another 
instalment of its researches: Appendix A. St. John’s Priory 
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and Hospital. All that Major Chettle could find is here, and 
we are again aware that the object of the Society is not to 
publish a history of Cricklade but to collect materials for that 
purpose. Thus we have something that is both more and less 
than the history of the Priory. Founded in the 13th century 
as a hostel for travellers, it was staffed by a prior and a small 
but uncertain company of brethren and sisters. Early in the 
15th century the complexion and purpose of the establishment 
were modified. Henceforth there should be a prior and, if 
possible, two deacons, living and clothed as regulars and 
ministering in the first instance to aged or infirm priests. The 
original beneficiaries, the tramps, might be assisted out of any 
surplus funds remaining. At the Dissolution the total income 
was less than £5,-and the prior (rector, provost or warden) was 
holding a small living in Dorset. The premises are now repre- 
sented by an ancient building near the Police Station: a plan 
of it is added after the extracts collected from various records. 
Out of them the foregoing short and simple annals are compiled. 


Shaftesbury lies so close to Wiltshire that when Sir Frederick 
Treves started his Highways and Byways of Dorset at that town 
it took him a chapter or two to disentangle himself from our 
county. We note with pleasure the growth upon our borders 
of a sister group to that of Cricklade and welcome the first 
publication of the Shaftesbury Historical Society: The Streets, 
Roads and Lanes of the town, by E. Jervoise, F.S.A. When 
Treves described them in 1906 he remarked: “There is a 
curious absence of traffic in the streets and a sense that 
the place is deserted . .. Everyone walks in the road”. But 
Mr. Jervoise is not concerned with lost privileges: his business 
is with yet earlier streets and vanished houses, and he has much 
of interest to tell us. For the most part he explains the names 
he quotes, but two of the most curious he does not. “ Bimport” 
survives: it has been derived from the Saxon binnan port, 
“within the (west) gate” or, more probably, “within the town”. 
But “ Mahoundeslane’” has changed its name and left, appar- 
ently, no tradition. Did Mahomet come to Mount Palador 
because that mountain would not go to him? Some future 
pamphlet of the Society, by the bye, might tell us about the 
names of this town: Caer Paladwr or Caer-vynydd Paladwr 
(the fort on Mt. Palador), Kair Septon, Sceaftesbyrig, Shaston, 
Sophonia, Shaftesbury. Had ever so respectable a town so many 
aliases ? 
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Beckhampton Firing Range. The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning had written in reference to the Beckhampton firing range. The 
Ministry of Supply were to be permitted to use for a period of 10 years 2,460 
acres of land et Beckhampton for a vertical proof and recovery range for the 
testing of inert shell. The land had a specially suitable sub-soil necessary 
for the purpose. Alternatives suggested at the inquiry were examined and 
proved to be either unsuitable or impracticable. Firing would take place for 
two or three hours a day on not more than an average of three days a week. 
There would be no firing on Saturdays, Sundays or Bank holidays. Holes 
made by the shells would be filled in. The gun site would be closed com- 
pletely, but apart from this there would be no restriction on access or grazing 
in the inner range of 860 acres, except when firing was taking place. 


This is taken from the Marlborough Times of September 8th, 
1950, and reports a communication to the Rural District 
Council. If comment is not to:be itself explosive, it must be 
confined to one sentence of the statement. If the sheils make 
holes in any barrows or earthworks—and they lie thickly in the 
area—it is to be hoped that the filling will be so contrived as 
to set no extra problems to any archaeologist who may event- 
ually be permitted to examine them. 


The Role of Fibres in Archaeology. Dr. J. L. Stoves has 
an interesting article on this subject in the September, 1950, 
issue of Fibres (Leonard Hill Technical Group, 17, Stratford 
Place, W.1). He summarizes the present knowledge of pre- 
historic textiles and the conditions favourable to their survival. 
In some instances they date from the Neolithic Age, but in this 
country the earliest traces date from the Bronze Age. 
Impressions of woven materials have been detected in Wiltshire 
at the Normanton Bush and Ogbourne St. Andrew barrows. 
Though no actual linen or woollen cloth seems yet to have 
come to light from this period, material woven from human 
hair was confirmed by Dr. Stoves among relics of a secondary 
interment at Winterslow Hut now preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum. His account of this appeared in W.A.M., lii, p. 126. 
He notes the curious fact that no textiles of the Iron Age have 
yet been found in this country, though there is ample evidence 
for their manufacture. 


The Official Guide to Marlborough (Gloucester Publishing 
Co. [1950], 1s. 6d.) appears again in a new guise. Whoever 
wrote the new version did his work competently—we par- 
ticularly commend the Geographical Notes. Some statements 
elsewhere might have been brought up to date. To say that 
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Marlborough College “soon numbered 500 boys” is to forget 
that for fifty years it has far exceeded that figure and now 
houses more than 750. The Grand Avenue can no longer, alas ! 
pose as © the chief glory of Savernake Forest”’, and the Wolfhall 
barn, whatever may have heen its associations with Henry VIII’s 
third wedding, no longer exists even in its ruined state. But 
these are minor faults of a guide that offers much accurate and 
interesting information. Illustrations and a useful road map 
are attached. That half the sixty pages are devoted to adver- 
tisements was perhaps to be expected. 


Marlborough and District. An original peep into the 
past. By Douglas W. Free (Marlborough, 1950). The epithet 
is justified: Mr. Free’s work is all his own. There are peeps 
into various pasts beginning with a view of the Marlborough 
Downs in the Pleistocene period. Mr. Free’s business has 
made him familiar not merely with the surface but with the 
underlying rock, and he is a careful observer, but to follow him 
you must know his local place-names very well. One, indeed, 
Hawksdene, comes from ancient Forest proceedings and has 
had no currency since they ceased. With patience, however, 
much that is both new and interesting in the local geology may 
be extracted. 


His next concern is the Roman Roads. From West Overton 
to Leverton, Berks, the road through Cunetio has never 
really been traced, but Mr. Free has his solution. Knowing 
nothing of Margary’s work on the Stane Street, he reached the 
independent conclusion that the Roman surveyors set out on a 
continuous bearing and, local obstructions circumvented, con- 
stantly returned to it. On this basis a line is proposed which 
passes, to the Editor’s infinite surprise, through his own garden. 
In many (other) sections the argument deserves careful 
examination. Similarly the Cunetio—Old Sarum road is traced 
across the Pewsey Vale, where it has long been lost, and only 
once does the scent grow faint. Mr. Free then turns to the 
medieval roads, of which his knowledge and _ researches 
frequently reveal new aspects. He lists the ancient fish-ponds 
and the water-mills, and he has an interesting note on the old 
sundial in a window over a shop in Marlborough High Street. 

In any future edition many misprints should be corrected— 
east for west, strata for stratum, for instance ; and the ordinary 
reader demands an explanation of such terms as 81 degrees 
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E T N, traverse, bench, and even B M 559. But above all he 
needs to have the reasoning clearly set out with all the gaps 
filled in, for those who have not shared the author’s thinking 
must be allowed to follow its processes. There is much in 
this pamphlet that would be worth meditating, if only it 
might be made more readily intelligible. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
BENJAMIN HOWARD CUNNINGTON. 


If the name of Cunnington stands for archaeology today over 
all the downs and in most of the towns of Wiltshire, it must 
not be laid to the sole credit of the man whose death we here 
commemorate; nor are we thinking of the part his wife has 
played. The habit of referring each new find to «Capt. 
Cunnington” (characteristically exemplified on another page of 
this Magazine) has its roots much further back. The seeds of 
the tradition were sown when William Cunnington came to 
Heytesbury from the Midlands in 1775. Like Stukeley before 
him, he rode about the country first for his health, but soon to 
investigate its wealth of camps and barrows. Five generations 
have shared the task, and we may hereafter review their several 
achievements. Here we leave unlisted the excavations of the 
present century and dwell rather on other aspects of a long 
and active life. 

Edward Benjamin Howard Cunnington (to give his name 
more fully than he used himself to do) was born on September 
17th, 1861, at Southgate House, Devizes. Thither his grand- 
father, a second William, but with no leanings to antiquity, 
removed from Upavon in 1827 to practice for a while as a wool 
stapler and later to establish the firm of wine and spirit mer- 
chants whose sign will be remembered on the north face of the 
Old Town Hall. The grandson was educated at the Grammar 
School and afterwards at Mill Hill. From that school he entered 
the service of the Central News Agency, with which he re- 
mained long enough to report the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 
to “cover” as war correspondent the campaign of Tel-el-Kebir, 
to interview Cetewayo in London and witness a turbulent 
incident in the career of Charles Bradlaugh from the press- 
gallery of the House of Commons. In 1883 he abandoned 
journalism and returned to Devizes to relieve his father, Henry 
Cunnington, of the burdens of the family business. 

Henry belonged to the Cunnington tradition. He was 
Curator of the Society's Museum, and at his death in 1887 his 
son succeeded him, to hold that honorary office for sixty years. 
The same year saw his marriage to the daughter of Dr. Pegge 
of Briton Ferry and the beginning of a collaboration which, for 
its combination of length and distinction, has no equal in the 
annals of archaeology. 
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But Cunnington’s interests were by no means confined to the 
prehistoric. His long association with the Bench both as a 
borough and a county magistrate led to the publication of 
various collections of extracts from the Quarter Sessions Rolls 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. So, too, his thirty years on the 
Devizes Town Council, during which he twice served as Mayor, 
produced two more volumes of extracts from the Corporation 
Records of 1555 to 1835. Another was devoted to the Orders 
and Decrees of the Borough of Marlborough in 1575. A series 
of transcripts from the Marlborough Chamberlain’s Accounts, 
1572-1746, remains in the files of the Marlborough Times and a 
few private hands. Apart from these industrious compilations 
tbere appeared at intervals in the Wiltshire Gazette or this 
Magazine articles on a host of topics ranging from the High 
Sheriff's javelin-men to the Devizes water supply, for the 
journalist in Cunnington survived. 


After his return to Devizes in the ’80’s he joined the Second 
Wiltshire Volunteers and rose to commissioned rank. For 
fifteen years he was an active secretary of the County Rifle 
Association, and in the first world war served in France as 
assistant provost-marshal and second in command of a camp 
at Boulogne. It was towards the end of that war that his only 
son was killed when attached as doctor to a field ambulance. 


Many spheres of public service found in Cunnington a ready 
helper. His last effort in this kind was exerted on behalf of 
the Museum which was so largely the creation of himself and 
his wife. After the last war its fate was trembling in the 
balance (where, indeed, it still hangs) and there seemed small 
hope of housing the collections adequately in Devizes. Against 
all proposals for their removal he resolutely set his face, and 
when, most opportunely, Dr. Waylen’s house was offered to 
the Society, Cunnington, already in his middle eighties, threw 
himself heart and soul into the task of raising the necessary 
money. He was Colonel Awdry’s most active and successful 
collaborator and assuredly deserves to be honoured after the 
Roman manner as one who refused to despair of the Society’s 
fortunes. 


All who knew Cunnington were conscious of an attraction 
that bred a genuine affection. It may be that in the long 
association with his wife in the concerns of archaeology he was 
content with the second place. His was not, perhaps, the mind 
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that leapt first to the meaning of the evidence exposed, nor his 
the hand that drew the plans or built the sherds into cups and 
pots before the winter fire. But his was the hand that wel- 
comed you to the garden room in Long Street, or to the tent 
pitched in the summer time beside a remote earthwork on the 
downs, and his was the voice that greeted you so cheerily. Or 
we may perhaps remember him as the kindly martinet who 
marshalled our Society’s excursions, ready, if the day’s time- 
table was in danger, to curtail a parson’s fond description of 
his church by a whistle blown inthe porch. And we remember 
with gratitude the purchase and presentation to the nation 
(under the control of the Ministry of Works) of the sites of 
Woodhenge and the Sanctuary, where the efforts of the 
Cunningtons had produced the most spectacular results, and 
the part he played in securing Stonehenge and its surroundings 
from the risk of further desecration. 

The last years of his life were clouded by a sorrow second 
only to the loss of his son thirty years before. His wife’s failing 
health made constant demands upon him to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. To her needs he devoted himself un- 
sparingly and hardly left her bedside till failing strength con- 
fined him to his own. Some years ago he consented to provide 
an account of his family as a matter of record. It ended with 
a reference to himself as magni nominis umbra, and it is highly 
improbable that he was thinking of the ageing Pompey, the 
shadow of his former self, to whom the words were first applied. 
But if he wished to imply that his own work showed poorly 
beside that of his ancestors, he did himself less than justice. 
Even the first William, the pioneer in the first sense of that 
word (" one who goes before with spade and pick-axe to dig 
trenches before the advance of the main body’’), did nothing, 
and could in the nature of things do nothing, to compare with 
the inseparable achievements of Benjamin Howard and Maud 
Edith Cunnington, whose earthly partnership ended on the 28th 
of November last. 
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W.A. & N.H.S. RECORDS BRANCH. 
Report for 1949. 


Membership. 
There are now 171 members—112 individual and 59 institutional. 


Finances. 

At the end of 1949 the Branch had a credit balance of approximately £700, 
out of which the costs of the volume for 1949 must be met. The relatively 
satisfactory state of aifairs is in part due to the persistent generosity of the 
Borough of Swindon. The decision taken at the last Annual General Meeting 
to sell back numbers of the Branch publications to non-members seems to 
have been a wise one. Demands for Volume III continue to be received, and 
efforts are now being made to market some copies through booksellers. 


Volume for 1948. | 
Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions, 1563 and 1574-92 was distributed to 
members in February of this year. 


Volume for 1949. 

Mr. Meekings’ work on the Calendar of Crown Pleas for Wiltshire for 33 
Henry III (1248-9) is still, unfortunately, not ready for the press. The abstract 
itself is, however, well advanced and progress is being made with the index. 
The introduction is likely to be a lengthy task. 

Very good progress has been made with the List of Borough Records, which 
should be ready to go to press by the time of the Annual Meeting. 


Volume for 1950. 

The whole text and introduction of the Stock Book of Messrs. J. & T. Clark, 
of Trowbridge, edited by Dr. R. P. Beckinsale, has been sent to press and great 
efforts will be made to issue it to members within the year. The stock book 
is an unusual document in itself, and it is believed that nothing of the kind 
has ever been published before. It is expected that the book will arouse much 
interest among economic historians and all who are practically associated 
with the cloth trade. 


Volumes for future years. 

It is hoped that there will be ready within the year editions of (a) The 
Calne Guild Stewards’ Book for the period up to 1687, by Mr. A. W. Mabbs, 
and (b) a survey of Lord Pembroke’s Manors, circa 1631, by Mr. E. Kerridge. 


Mr. Ramsay’s transcription of the two sixteenth century taxation assess- 
ments is timed for the end of 1951, and it should be ready for the press in the 
following year. 

An interesting enterprise is now afoot for publishing all the court rolls, 
ministers’ accounts, and surveys of the Manors of Stratton St. Margaret and 
Sevenhampton, and the court rolls of the town and hundred of Highworth, 
that survive from the thirteenth century. All the estates named were in the 
hands of Adam de Stratton, a 13th century financier. The series of rolls and 
accounts are remarkably complete and by this means a wonderfully detailed 
picture of the early life of these communities should be exposed to view. 

The present participants in this work, which is being undertaken co- 
operatively, are Mr. L. C. Hector, an Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, 
Miss Bridget Totten and the Hon. Secretary. 

May, 1950. R. B. PUGH, Hon. Secretary and Editor. 
VOL. LIII—CXCIII. 2K 
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CHARLES DAVID HEGINBOTHOM died at Walden Lodge, Devizes, on June 
18th, 1950, aged 76. Son of Dr. E. Heginbothom, educated at King Edward’s 
School, Bruton; joined in 1892 the Devizes solicitors’ firm of Jackson and 
Jackson, with which he was connected for 44 years. A keen naturalist with 
a wide knowledge in many branches, he specialised in conchology, leaving his 
fine collection of shells to this Society, of which he had long been a member, 
serving on the committee up to his death. Asa lay reader he preached regu- 
larly at Rowde, Heddington and other churches: he was for a long time a 
member of the choir of St. John’s Church; an active association with bell- 
ringing took him throughout the diocese; chairman for 13 years of Devizes 
branch of the Diocesan Guild of Ringers. He was a widower and leaves a 
son and daughter. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, June 22nd. 


MRS. HONORA JACKSON died at Devizes on July 28th, 1950, aged 83, 
Daughter of Col. W. S. Butson, of Co. Galway; studied art in London and 
Paris, becoming a painter of distinction. Many well-known persons sat to 
her for miniatures and portraits in oils, and her water-colours covered a wide 
range of scenes in Britain and abroad. Married Guy W. Jackson, solicitor of 
Devizes, who survives her with one daughter. Many inn-signs in the district 
are her work; to her was entrusted the renovation of the portraits in the 
Assembly Room of Devizes Town Hall. Her artistic talent was also shown in 
the concerts organised in aid of charities, and plays produced with scenery 
and dresses designed by her. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, Aug. 3rd. 


REAR ADMIRAL GEOFFREY ROBERT SLADEN WATKINS, D.S.O., who died 
near Brockenhurst on July 30th, 1950, aged 65, had served 47 years in the Navy, 
23in submarines. Chief of Naval staff at Gibraltar 1939, was promoted to Rear 
Admiral and became Liaison Officer to Admiral Estebra, in command of 
French Mediterranean Fleets. As the only official Englishman at Toulon 
when France fell, took charge of stranded British Nationals from Reviera and 
charteted merchant ships to transport them to Gibraltar and Algiers. Married 
daughter of Mrs. M. Rooke, of Chippenham, where his family lived 1n second 
World War; also resided for some time at Castle Combe. A keen gardener 
and rider to hounds. He leaves a son and three daughters. 


Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Aug. 5th. 


RICHARD STRATTON, C.B.E., died at Manor Farm, Kingston Deverill, on 
Aug. Ist, 1950, aged 74. Son of William Stratton ; farmed on very large scale, 
handing over to his son 1945. One of earliest members of Wilts Executive, 
N.F.U., vice-chairman 1919, chairman 1926, London delegate 1926-32, also 
representing county producers on Mllk Committee in London; until his death 
county secretary, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institute. Chairman of Wilts 
War Agricultural Executive Committee in both wars, being awarded the 
C.B.E. in 1946, Member of County Council 33 years and alderman, J.P., keen 
churchman and fond of hunting and other sports. Married Miss M. M. White, 
of Charnage, Mere, who died before him. There are two sons and two 
daughters of the marriage. 


Obit.: Wiltshire Gazette, Aug. 3rd. 
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WILLIAM WYNDHAM, F.S.A., of Orchard Wyndham, Williton, formerly 
of Dinton, died on Aug. 6th, 1950. Descendant of a well-known Wiltshire 
family, he was a great benefactor to educational causes, building and endow- 
ing three galleries, offices and workshops in Salisbury Museum. Also provided 
funds for courses of lectures in local history in Salisbury secondary schools. 

Obits. : Times, Somerset County Gazette, Aug. 12th. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL FRANCIS ROWLAND TARLETON, D.S.O., died at Red- 
lynch House, Salisbury, on Aug. 8th, 1950, aged 73. In 1914-18 war served 
with Black Watch, being decorated with French Legion of Honour and Croix 
de Guerre with palm. Member of Wilts County Council, 1934-49. 

Obit.: Times, Aug. 10th. 


MRS. LUCY TUCKER ALEXANDER died at Hilperton on Aug. 17th, 1950, 
aged 82, Daughter of Alexander Mackay of Holt and Trowbridge; married 
1893 E. P. Alexander, Welsh Rugby International, living many years at Holt. 
Interested herself in many village activities, her chief hobbies being needle- 
work and gardening. Moved to Hilperton, 1931 on death of husband. 
Leaves one son; a daughter died 1947. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Aug. 26th. 


ALEXANDER PECKOVER DOYLE PENROSE died in Norfolk on Aug. 23rd, 
1950, aged 54. Son of Quaker artist, J. D. Penrose, educated at Leighton Park 
School and King’s Coll., Cambridge. Served with Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
in 1914-18 war, In last war lived at Chisbury Manor, Bedwyn ; prominent in 
Civil Defence in Marlborough Division as Liaison Officer with Home Guard 
and later Welfare Officer. A member of this Society, deeply interested in 
preservation of rural amenities and antiquities. Hon. sec. Norfolk branch 
C.P.R.E. from 1935; chairman of recently formed Friends of Ancient English 
Churches. 

Obits. ; Times, Aug. 31st : Marlborough Times, Sept. 1st. 


COLONEL SIR HERBERR BRYAN, K.B.E., C\M.G., D.S.O., died at Keevil on 
September 28th, 1950, aged 85. Son of Rev. H. Bryan, of Lyddington House, 
Rutland, served as trooper in 7th Hussars 1885-92; later taking commission 
fought in Boer War with Manchester Regt., rising to rank of Major. Joined 
Colonial Office 1901; Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast, 1904-14. Rejoining 
Army commanded 9th Northumberland Fusiliers in France. After war, 
Colonial Secretary, Jamaica, until 1925. On retirement Controller for ten 
years of British Red Cross Society and V.A.D. in Wilts: County Chairman 
of British Legion. Married daughter of Mr. C. A. Wetenhall, whe died some 
years ago. 

Obit. ; Wiltshire Times, Sept. 30th. 


COLONEL WILLIAM FOHN LLOYD POSTON, D.S.O., who died at Ecchins- 
well, Berks, in October, 1950, had lived till early in the year at Turleigh. 
Army service with R.A. Represented Winsley on Bradford and Melksham 
R.D,C. from 1944; chairman of Council’s Housing Committee. Took great 
interest in village affairs. He is survived by his wife and one son, the other 
being killed in 1939-45 war. 


Obit.: Wiltshire Times, Oct. 21st, 
ake 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM WERDEN WILSON, R.N., died at Clyffe Pypard on Oct. 
24th, 1950, aged 73. Son of Admiral Wilson, who married the daughter of 
H. N. Goddard, he inherited on his mother’s death in 1940 Clyffe Manor, 
which has been in the possession of the Goddard family since 1530. On 
retiring from the Navy he was connected with United Dairies in Wilts and 
Somerset. Twice married, he leaves a son and three daughters of the first 
marriage, and two sons and a daughter of the second. 


Obit.; N. Wilts Herald, Oct. 27th. 


THE REV. FREDERIC MEYRICK-JONES died at Shaftesbury in October, 
aged 83. Son of Rev. G. Meyrick-Jones, educated at Marlborough and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge; played racquets and cricket with distinction, gaining his 
Blue in 1888. Holy Orders 1890; head of Rugby School Mission in London 
1898-1905 ; later ran private school at Holt, Norfolk. Lived for many years 
at Woodlands Manor, Mere, where he housed a very fine collection of 
antiques. He leaves a widow and one son. 


THE REV. FRANCIS ERNEST DOSSETOR died at Bromham on November 
8th, 1950, aged 64. Educated at Melbourne School and University; Wells 
Theological Coll., 1911; ordained 1912, serving in Southwark Diocese. Army 
Chaplain 1915-21; in India 1921-38; Vicar of Radlett, Herts, 1938-41; Rector 
of Cranford, Northants, 1941-3; R.A.F. Chaplain 1943-6; Rector of Bromham 
from 1946 till his death. A keen fly fisherman. 

Obit.: Wiltshire Times, November 11th. 


ROWENA, DOWAGER DUCHESS OF SOMERSET, died at Ticehurst, Sussex, 
on November 13th, 1950. Daughter of Mr. G. Wall, of Colombo; married 
1881 Edward Hamilton Seymour, a subaltern in Royal Dublin Fusiliers, who, 
after a distinguished career, retired with the rank of Brigadier-General and 
was awarded the K.B.E.in 1919. In 1923 his distant cousin, the 15th Duke 
of Somerset, died without issue; after nearly 18 months’ deliberation the 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords decided that Sir Edward, a 
descendant of the 8th Duke, was successor to the title. He died in 1931. 
Their only son is the present Duke of Somerset. 


Obits. ; Times, Bath and Wilts Chronicle, Nov. 14th. 


CANON FRANK HAROLD SANGSTER died at Devizes on November 2lst, 
1950, aged 77. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ and Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
winning the Tyrrwhit Hebrew Scholarship and other honours. Ordained at 
Salisbury 1896; Curate at St. John’s, Weymouth, 1896-1905 ; senior Curate at 
Huddersfield 1905-8 ; livings subsequently at Dewsbury Moor and Kirkburton, 
Yorks; a Canon of Wakefield Cathedral and later of Salisbury. Vicar of 
Melksham 1933-46, where he was held in great esteem, an avenue in the town 
being named after him. Coming to Devizes gave untiring assistance to the 
Vicar of St. James’. A keen cricketer in his younger days, frequently playing 
for Dorset. He was a widower and leaves one daughter. 

Obit.; Wiltshire Gazette, Nov. 23rd. \ 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE COUNTY RECORD OFFICE 
since the list of June, 1950. 


Six deeds: a gift of land in Winterslow by Amiria, sister of Hugh Pantulf; 
a confirmation of this gift by Archbishop Hubert Walter, 1192-95; a lease by 
Anthony Duncombe of land in Downton, 1715, and a mortgage and cognate 
deeds by Richard Beresford of Ashley, 1742-44. (Deposit). 

46 documents from a solicitor’s office: 37 items, mainly deeds, referring to 
properties in Kington St. Michel, and to the family of Longden, 1619-1872, 
and nine deeds including an abstract of title referring to property in Swindon 
and to the families of Wyld, King and Coleman, 1663-c. 1785. (Deposit.) 

Writ of covenant concerning Francis Zouche, John and Margaret Nicholas 
and property in Wilton, 1588. 

39 documents, mainly deeds, referring to properties in Purton and to the 
families of Large, Sheppard and Sadler, 1802-1884. 

Volume of private and estate memoranda: pedigrees of the Nicholas family, 
surveys and rentals of estates in Roundway, Bedborough, Bishops Cannings, 
Rowde, Ashton Keynes, Bushton in Clyffe Pypard and South Cerney, Glos. 
Mainly late 18th cent. with 17th cent. pedigrees pasted in. 

77 MS. maps of manors and estates in Wiltshire, 1720-c. 1850. (Deposit.) 

Writ and schedule of return in a case to levy a fine between Richard Terrell 
and John and Elizabeth Morris re property in Castle Combe, 1642. 

A single deed re property in the parish of St. John the Baptist, Devizes, 
27th June, 1705. 

Three deeds: two appointments of undersheriffs by John Hippisley, 1725, 
and William Hippisley, 1743, and an assignment of shares by the Rev. John 
T. C. A. Trenchard, 1843, all of Stanton Fitzwarren. (Deposit.) 

A single deed re Stratton St. Margaret and the families of Williams and 
King, 30th March, 1774. 

128 documents: records of the civil parish of Bremhill ; churchwardens’ and 
Overseers’ accounts and bills, removal orders, examinations, settlement 
certificates and other documents including two deeds, 1708-1855. (Deposit.) 

29 deeds and papers: titles to Whitehall Farm in Cricklade and to the 
manor of Calcutt, 1740-1950, and lands pertaining to it in Purton, 1713-1884, 
and to the families of Darrell, Sheppard and Large. 


MAURICE G. RATHBONE. 


506 
ADDITIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 


Presented by THE LATE MR. C. D. HEGINBOTHOM: Four cabinets contain- 
ing collections of land and water shells, with descriptive lists. 
“i THE ROYAL MUSEUM, CANTERBURY: Stone axe from 
Avebury. 


Library. 


Presented by MR. J. M. BUCKERIDGE: Calne Town Council Year-Books, 
1898-1923. Annual Reports and Accounts of Calne Gas Co., 1908- 
1922. 
MR. H. C. BRENTNALL: Brief Lives and other selected writings 
by John Aubrey, Edited by Anthony Powell. Archaeologia, 
vols. 91, 92. 
Mrs. AWDRY: Typescript copy of extracts from Harleian 
Society’s vol. LX XX, concerning the Knights of Edward I. 
THE LATE MR. C. D. HEGINBOTHOM: Handbook of British 
Flora (2 vols.) by G. Bentham. 
CRICKLADE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Materials for the History 
of Cricklade, Chapter 7, Early History, by T. R. Thompson. 
THE AUTHOR: R. Forsberg, A Contribution to a Dictionary 
of Old-English Place-Names (Uppsala, 1950); Topographical 
Notes on Some Anglo-Saxon Charters (in Namn och Bygd, Lund, 
1942). 
MR. C. W. PUGH: History of the Devizes Cricket Club, 1850-1950, 
compiled by J. S. Weeks. 
THE PUBLISHERS (Manchester University Press): The English 
Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, by Kathleen Edwards. 
Miss A. C. JOLLIFFE: Large scrap-book of newspaper cuttings, 
prints and engravings, portraits and maps concerning Wiltshire. 
Mr. F. C. PITT: Marcion’s Gospel, translated by the Rev. J. 
Hamlyn Hill, Vicar of Erchfont; three small engravings of 
Chalfield Church, Corsham Almshouses, and the Bull Pit, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 
Bought by the Society: William Stukeley, an 18th Centuary Antiquary, by 

Stuart Piggott. 

Aubrey’s Brief Lives, edited by Oliver L. Dick. 

Lands of the Abbey of Bec in England, by Marjorie Morgan. 
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INDEX TO VOL. LIII. 


(June, 1949, to December, 1950.) 


Fultorum manibus grande levatur onus. 


With acknowledgments to 
the Secretary and the Assistant Editor. 


Abingdon, Earl of, 438 f 

Adam’s Grave (Wodnesbeorh), 
battles, 402 

Adams, Maurice, 16 n, 60 

Ailesbury, Anne, Countess of, 17; 
Chas., Earl of, 4, 14: Susanna, 
Countess of; 12, 14, 15: Thos., 
Datel Oi, By JUs2Z 

Ailesbury, Marquessate of: Chandos, 
ADK Sa Di Clas le-26. UO 
Ernest, 33-40 ; Geo., 28-33 ; Geor- 
giana, 54; Henry, 54; Maria, 26; 
Mary Caroline, 28. 32; Wllliam, 
40-54 

Aldbourne Warren, 133 

Aldhelm, St., 458 

Alexander, Mrs. L. T., obit., 503 

Alfred, K., at Ethandun, 406-11 

All Cannings parish chest, 450 

Allington (S. Wilts), R.B. fibula, 
Doili= 254 

Alton Priors, 384 

Alvediston, bronze hoard at, 134; 
Wermere Pond, 108; Wyndham 
family, 386 

Ampthill (Beds), Wilts coins, 414 

Ancient Wiltshire Battlefields 
Gillus.) by Lt.-Col. Alfred 
Burne, D.S.O., 397-412; horse- 
shoes, note, 486 

Anglo-Saxon fonts, 461-4 

Annales de Wintonia quoted, 404 

Ansty Hollow (Alvediston), bronze 
hoard, 134 

Armour, Lt.-Col. G. D., obit,, 147 

Arnold-Forster, J., Presidential Ad- 
dress on Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, 419-25 

Ashlade (Savernake), 206 f, 209 f. 

Ashmolean Museum, gift, 152 

Ashton Keynes, ? nunnery at, 488 

Atkyns, Rich., Vindication of, 426 

Attis, The Rudge (illus.), by 
A. D. Passmore, 332 

Atworth, Wm. of, 475 

Aubrey Holes at Stonehenge, 491 

Aubrey, John, and His Friends; 
Brief Lives and other writings. By 
A. Powell, noticed, 262-4 


Augustines, Eliz., 64 

Avebury, 299; font, 463 f; visited, 
445 

Avon Navigation Company, 375 

Awbridge (Hants), Wilts coins, 414 

Awdry, R. W., In Memoriam, 
127-31; gift, 151; Mirs., gift, 506 


‘“ Back-bare ” explained, 193 

Badbury and Mt. Badon, 398 f:; 
battle, 397 

Badlesmere family : Bartholomew, 
Ld., 476; Giles, Ld., 476, 480; 
Margaret, 476 

Bagden (Savernake), 206 

Bagnall Hill (Roundway), 287 

Bailey, H., gift, 395 

Baker, Dr. S., obit., 390 

Bangles, bronze, from Ebbesbourne 
Wake, 104-12, 134 

Bantry (Co. Cork), Wilts coins, 
414 

Baptism, rite of, 459 f 

Barbeflet, Nich. de, 297, 304 

Barbury Castle damaged, 399 f, n 

Barnes, Ruth G., Wilts Bird Notes, 
1948, 70-87 ; 1949, 337-56 

Barnston, Dr., custos of Heytes- 
bury Hosp., 439 

Barton, A. O., A New Plant Colony 
on Barren Ground, 363-6 

Batscroft Woods, N.H.S. at, 67 

Battlebury = Liddington Castle, 
399 

Bee Camp (Warminster), 

Baugh, Capt., 290-1 

Baynton, J., venison offences, 200 

Bayntun family: Sir Andrew, 485; 
Sir Ed., vice-chamberlain, 484 ; 
Sir Ed,, Royalist, 279, 284; Sir 
Ed., M.P., 483 

Beacon Hill (Bromham), 279 

Beaker, decorated by flint, 317 ff _ 

Beaworth (Hants), Wilts coins, 415 

Beckhampton, Beaker Interment 
at (illust.), by W. E. V. Young, 
311-27; Firing Range, 495 

Berlegh (Barlegh) : Chapel, Court 
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(S. Wraxall) , 480 f ; family (Cum- 
berwell), Roger, Reginald, rector 
of W. Chalfieid, 480 

Bedwyn: battle (Biedanheafde), 
403 ; Brail (Protector’s palace), 
213; Roman villa, 374 

Bedwyn, Great, burgages, 8; drago- 
nesque brooch, 376; 13th cent. 
weaving, 116; Long Furlong, 376. 
Little, 308 

Beda or Bieda, river of Bedwyn, 403 

Beechingstoke parish chest, 451 

Beornwulf, K. of Mercia, 404 — 

Beranburh, battle, 399-402 

Berecroft (Savernake), 210 f 

Beresford, Louisa, 35 

Berwick, Lady, 20-1 

Bibliography of Wiltshire coins in 
early medieval hoards ; by H. de 
S. Shortt, F.R.N.S., F.S.A., 413 
-18 

Biddesden (Hants), 18 

Biddestone (Chippenham) font, 
466; stone axe found, 254 

Biedanheafde, battle, 403 

Bigod, Sir Sampson, of Box, 473 

Bill @h> asent-to Ld. Bruce, 9 £17 

Bimport, Shaftesbury, 494 

Bincknoll, N.H.S. at, 68 

Birinus, St., 458 

Bishops Cannings parish chest, 451 

Bishopstone (S. Wilts) visited, 234 ; 
Down (N. Wilts), N.H.S. at, 335 

Bishopstrow, 381 

Bp. Wordsworth’s Sch. Arch. Soc. 

work on R.B. site, 288 
Biss Wood, N.H.S. at, 66 

Blacktord; J. H.. obit.,.146 

Blake, Lt.-Col. Sir Reginald, obit., 
147 

Bloody Ditch (Roundway), 287 

‘ Bloody-hand ” explained, 193 

Blount family (of Bitton) at Cum- 
berwell, 481, 483 

Bloxham, J. (Savernake), 10 

Bluett, Capt. (Royalist), 279 

Blunsdon Abbey, note on, 255-7, 
374 

Bodington, Rev. E. J., 277, 285 

Borough seals, Wilts, 487 

Boscombe font, 465 

Bourne Valley, Hist. and Record 
Soe., gift, 151 

Bowen, Ld. Justice, 47-9 

Bowood, N.H:S. at, 65 f, 334 ; visited 
by Society, 444 

Boyton: coin hoard, 417 

Bradenstoke Priory, 136 

Bradford-on-Avon: Churches Field, 
137 ;. grant .of Ethelred, 475 ; 


N.H.S. visit, 68 ; Romano-British 
burial,’ 13728 St. Lawrence’s, 458 : 
WEDS cit lol 

Brand, Rev. Thos., 19-21 

Brassey, Capt. C. H., obit., 268 

Bratton : Castle and Ethandun, 406; 
font, 467 

Bremhill font, 467 

Brentnall, H.C. : A Document 
from Great Cheverell, 430-40; 
gifts, 506; Origins of the Parish 
of Preshute, 294-308; Venison 
Trespasses in the Reign of 
Henry VII, 191-212 

Brief Catalogue of Contents of 
Parish Chests in Devizes Area 
by Major C. J. Jacobs, 447-57 

Brimsiade Woods, 11 

Bristol: capture of, 293; prisoners 
at (1643), 293 

Britain the Key to World History by 
Comyns Beaumont, noticed, 264 

British Prehistory by Stuart Piggott, 
noticed, 382 

Broad ditch (Savernake), 206, 210 

Brocklebank:;-. Sir Edmund, . obit., 
267 

Bromham, 279; House, skirmish at 
(1643), 279: gatehouse of, at 
Spye Park, 485; perish chest,,451 

Bronze Age, Late, hoards, 104-12, 
134 

Brooch, dragonesque, 376; La Téne 
I, 134 

Broome, sarsens at, 131 

Broughton, Nich. of, 475 

Brouncker, Sir W., 435 

Brown, Dr. A. Houghton, obit., 390 ; 
E. R., N.H.S. guide, 66; Lancelot 
(‘‘ Capability ’’), 10 f, 474 

Bruce, Chas., Ld., 19, 22); Elizabeth, 
Lady; 4% Geo., hai ou tala ta. 
Geos Freda sid. (27: Henrietta 
Maria’ Wady)> 2122. (26-3 Mary: 
Eady). 4). Susanna. Vady Ved): 
Thoss Vd ie2 

Brudenell family, 2; Geo,, 4, 13; 
Jase 4 Robt 4or hosted: 
Brudenell, 3: Thos. Bruce, Earl 
of Ailesbury, 1-22; (see Cardigan) 

Brudenell-Bruce, Caroline, Lady, 
14;.Chandos, 44; Chas., Ld.;-8, 
TO. 19° @has) eds hissson/26 n= 
Ernest. Ld., 22, 28, 34-5; Evelyn, 
Lady, 35+ Fanny, Lady, 14° 'Fred., 
Ed) 36° 43-5i"Geoz ioe Geo. 
Ld. 22.°27-8.- entry, dis36=54% 
Jase Son Robt. din S25 14427: 
Wnm., Ld. Savernake, 35-40 ; (see 
Ailesbury) 

PR 
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Brussels, Wilts coins found, 415 

Bryan, Col. Sir Herbert, obit., 503 

Buck, A. G. R., Some Wiltshire 
Fonts, Pt. I, 458-70; Col. (Roy- 
alist), 281 

Buckeridge, J. M., gifts, 506 

Budd, Miss, gift, 395 

Bupton (Clyffe Pipard), 140 

Burbage, 308 

Burlington, Lord, 24 

Burn, Miss, gift, 151 

Burne, Lt.-Col. A., Ancient Wilt- 
shire Battlefields, 397-412: on 
Roundway Down, 277, 287; on 
Wansdyke, 382-4 

Burrellers, 116 

Burton font, 467 

Buttermere font. 468 

Button, W., of Alton, 481; Sir W., 
Sir Rob., Sir J., 481 

Byron, Sir John (Royalist) , 277-292 


Calvus, Hugh, 374 

Caillard, Mrs. H. B., obit., 268 

Calne; ‘‘ Civic Week” pamphlet 
noticed, 266 

Campbell, Dr. Bruce, N.H.S. lect- 
urer, 336 

Canterbury Royal Museum, gift, 506 

Cardigan, The Earl of, The War- 
dens of Savernake Forest, Part 
IV: The Brudenell Wardens 
(illus.), 1-62 

Gardisan,) Marlsitof >) bhos:ullst.) 5) 
Robt. 2nd, 3; Geo. 3rd, 4; Geo. 
4th, 4: James.7th, at Balaklava, 
28, 3k 

Carnarvon, Earl (Royalist), 281 

Castle Combe, lordship: Marg. 
Badlesmere, Scrope family, 476 

Cave Prot. A422), (report on 
skeleton, 324-7 

Ceawlin, K. of Wessex, 400, 404 

Celt: bronze (S. Wilts), 134; quartz- 
dolerite (N. Wilts), 133 

Chalfield: Great, Walter of, 475; 
Little (West), church, 480; med- 
ieval horse shoe, 377-9 

Chalk block with child burial, 321-4 

Chancton (Sussex), Wilts coins, 
415 

Chaplin, M., N.H.S. guide, 67-8; 
W. A., N.H.S. guide and lecturer, 
334, 336 

Charlesworth, Miss D., on Roman 
site on Fosseway, 489 f 

Charlotte, Queen, 15-17 

Charlton: All Saints (S. Wilts), 
Greek coin from, 141; St. Peter (N. 
Wilts), Duck Feast, 260; font, 461 


Chester, Wilts coins, 415 

Chettle, H. F.: on Ashton Keynes 
“nunnery ”, 488; on Blunsdon 
* Abbey — 374; on. St. John’s 
Priory, Cricklade, 493 

Cheverell, Great, a Document 
from; ed. by H. C. Brentnall, 
430-40; see also Hayes, Merewether, 
Shute, Staples, Woods; list of 
incumbents and patrons 16th and 
17th cents., 432; parish chest, 451; 
Little, parish chest, 452 

Cheyne, Dr. of Wilcot, headmaster 
of Winchester, 216; Thos., of 
Oare, 216 

Chickchangles (West Woods), 204, 
209 f 


Chilmark: Lake Bronze Age razor, 
25465 

Chippenham, Danes at, 410; Roy- 
alists at (1643) 278 

Chirton parish chest, 452 

Chitterne St. Mary font, 468 

Chiverell: Burnells, Hales, 434 

Christian Malford, N.H.S. at, 67 

Churchill, A. C.J) ..e1tkeglo2 

Chute font, 468 

Clarendon, Ld., quoted, 284, 287 

Clarke, Thos., at Cumberwell, 482 

Clatford (nr. Marlborough), 304-8 ; 
chapel, 307; Dene, 210 £; Manor, 
306 f ; Park, 306, 308 ; Priory, 306f; 
tithing, 306-8 ; Wood, 210 

Clench Common, 306. 

Clevancy, 140 

Coate (Swindon), stone circle, 131; 
Water, N.H.S. visit, 66 

Coatefield (Devizes), 279, 284 

Cobham Frith (Savernake), 203f, 210 

Colchester, Wilts coins, 415 

Cold Kitchen Hill, La Téne I fibula, 
13425 

Collins, V., on excavations in S. 
Wilts, 258-9 

Comberwell, W., of Hartham, 473 

Compton Cumberwell (Compton 
Bassett) , 473 

Contribution to Dict. of O.E. Place- 
names, by R. Forsberg, noticed, 
492 

Corsham visited, 444 

Colerne, R-B. coffins at, 138 

Collett, G. W., N-H Saisuidesear 
335-6 

Collingbourne, 381 ; Woods, 18 

Congreve, Major, N.H.S. lecturer, 
68 

Cooper, J., of Cumberwell, 484; J. 
Allen, 482 

Cotele, Rich., 475; Sir Rob., 475 
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County History, Presidential 
Address by G. M. Young, C.B., 
213-19 

County Record Office, Accessions, 
149 f, 270-2, 392 f, 505 

Cowley, Countess, obit., 148 

Craven, Lady Evelyn, 35 

Crawford, Marquis of, 279-82, 290-1 

Cricklade: Historical Society, 143, 
380; gifts, 152, 506; manors, 144; 
museum opened, 380; St. John’s 
Priory, 144, 493; St. Mary’s Ch., 
143; Official Guide noticed, 144; 
M.P’s, 143 

Crispin, Milo, D.B. manors, 474 

Crofton, burials, 403 

Croke, Sir H., of Hazelbury 

Cuckein, Capt. (Roundhead), 293 

Culley, Thos., 20 

Cuma Well, Hazelbury, 477 

Cumberwell near Bradford-on- 
471-83 ; derivation; 485 n; family, 
A/3- Philip, 475;. gate piers at 
Avon; by G.J. Kidston, C.M.G., 
Avebury, 472 ; Great, 482 

Cundy, Thos., designs Tottenham 
House, 24-6 

Cunnington, B. H., In memoriam, 
498-500; Henry, 498; Wiiliam, 
498, 500 

Cynete, battle at, 411 

Cynric, K. of Wessex at Beranburh, 
400 f 

Cynewulf, K. of Wessex, 383 


Dane-geld and A-S. coins, 413 

Daniell, Mrs. E. H. (Miss E. H. 
Young) obit., 267 

d@’Arblay, Mme., 17 

Darrell family and Venison offences, 
196 et seq. 

Dartford (Kent), Wilts coins, 415 

Dauntsey’s School, N.H.S. visit, 336 

Dawson, Mrs. E. O. G,, obit,, 389 

Deene (Northants), 3 

Devenish, Dorothy, A Wiltshire 
Home, noticed, 139 

Devil’s Den, 306 

Devizes: Castle, 281; Cornish hold 
(1643), 278; defences, 280, 284-5 ; 
parish chests, 448-50; Park, 381; 
Roundheads attack, 280-1; St. 
James’ Ch., 285 

Ditteridge font, 466 

Dixon, Nich. 64 

‘“Dog-draw ” explained, 193 

Dogs, prehistoric, 376-7 

Donhead St. Mary, bronze Hoard: 
134; font, 467 

Dossetor, Rev. F, E., obit., 504 


Douglas, Jas., M.P. for Malmesbury, 
124 

Dovre, Hugh de, 297, 304-5 

Dowett, Sergt.-Major(Roundhead), 
279-80 

Downton visited, 234 

Duck Feast, Charlton St. Peter, 260 

Dungarvan, Lord, 8 

Dunstanville family, at Cumberwell, 
475: £* Walter, 475: 1: ,at Castle 
Combe, 476; Petronella, 476 

Durnford, 139 

Dyer, HH. HH, -obit., 392 


Earle family of Malmesbury : arms, 
124; Giles, M.P., Rawlinson, M.P., 
124 

Easterton parish chest, 452 

Easton Hill, 14; Priory, 136 

Ebbesbourne Wake, A Hoard of 
Bangles from, by H. de S. Shortt 
(illus.), 104-12; Elcombe Down, 
Ox Drove, R-B. pottery, 108 

Eccles (Lancs.), Wilts coins, 415 

Ederos (Ivychurch) Priory, 136 

Edington, 375-6; Ethandun, 406; 
Skeletons found, 488; visited, 235f 

Edward, Kathleen, The English 
Secular Cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, noticed, 142-3 

Egbert, K. of Wessex, 383 f, 404 f 

Egbert’s Stone, 408, 410 

Elcot (Marlborough), 296-7, 300 

Elder, W., engraver, 489 

Ellandun, battle, 383-4, 403 

English Abbeys, by Geoffrey W. 
Beard and Allen R. Billington, 
noticed, 264 

English Secular Cathedrals in the 
Middle Ages, by Kathleen 
Edwards, noticed, 142-3 

Engravers of royal portraits, 228-9 

Entomological Report, by B. W. 
Weddell, 97-102, 367-71 

Erchfont parish chest, 452 

Erlestoke parish chest, 452 

Essex, Earl of, 286 

Esturmy horn, 16, 60 

Ethandun, battle, 405-11 

Etchilhampton parish chest, 453 

Ethelred, K. at Cynete, 411; Dane- 
geld, 413 

Everett, Thos., 18 

Evesbury (Savernake), 205 n 

Eyres, Col. (Roundhead), 293 


Family History, 1688-1837, by Hon. 
H. A. Wyndham, noticed, 386 
Farley Priory, 135 
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Farmhouse, An English, by Geotfrey 
Grigson, noticed, 139-40 

Farnham: Double Celt Mould in 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, 258 

Farquharson, Mrs., N.H.S. guide, 67 

Fibres in Archaeology, role of, by Dr. 
J. L. Stoves, noticed, 495 

Fibula, La Tenel from Cold Kitchen 
Hill) Hh de S. Shortt on, 134-5 

Finds of Greek Coins in the British 
Isles, by J. D. Milne, noticed, 141 

Fisherton Delamere: Mammoth 
remains, 251 

Fittleton font, 468 

Ford Valley, N.H.S. at, 335 

Forsberg, R., Contribution to Dict. of 
Old Eng. Place-names, noticed, 
492; gifts, 506 

Forster, Dr. Max (Munich), gift, 151 

Fosseway, Roman site. note on by 
Miss Charlesworth, 489 

Fraunchese, the (Savernake), 209 

Free, D. W., Marlborough and 
District, noticed, 496 

Frowde, Miss M., N.H.S. guide, 336 

Fry, Ld. Justice, 47-9 

Fuller, F. W. T., gift, 394 

Fyfield (Marlborough) , 306, 308 


Gardner, .Rev. E. C., obit., 148; 
exors of, gifts, 151 

Gathorne Hardy, Gen. Sir Francis, 
obit., 267 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, on Mt. 
Badon, 398 f 

George III, 4, 11, 14; visits Totten- 
ham ~gHouse? 1och7- TV. 13.924 

Gilchrist Clark, Rev. W., 135 

Glendalough (Wicklow), Wilts 
coins, 415 

Goff, Major T: C.E.,- obit., 148 

Goddard family, gifts, 394 

Grafton, East, 27 

Grandison, Lord, 293 

Granham, 1, 306 

Great Wishford font, 476 

Green, Dr. A. R., 122, 126 

Grene, Roger de la, R. of Preshute, 
297, 300 

Grenville, Sir Bevil, 281 

Grigson, Geoffrey, An English Farm- 
house, noticed, 139-40 

Grimstead: Bog, N.H.S. at, 67; 
West, font, 465 

Grittleton, coin hoard, 418 

Grooved ware pottery from Wood- 
henge area. art: by Dr.*).. F.- S. 
Stone, noticed, 491 

Grose, J: ‘Donald, N: HS. : guide. 
67-8, 337; Wilts Plant Notes, 
88-96, 359-362 


Grundy, G.B., on Saxon battlefields, 
397-412, passim; on composite 
parishes, 299 

Guinness, Sir Edward (Lord Iveagh), 
43-4, 49-51 

Guthrum, K. at Ethandun, 408 f 


Halifax, Lord, owns Cumberwell, 
482 

Hallam, W.H.., gifts, 151; 394 

Halle, Rev. Nich., of Marlborough, 
310 

Halliday, Ji:-VH= -N. EUS; euides G7 
BS) 

Hamshill Ditches: Peterborough 
sherd found, 259 

Harris, R.J., gift, 394 

Hartham, W. Comberwell of, 473 

Hartin of Hartham, 473 

Harvey, Co Ws cites diol: 

Haseley, Julia (Dolly Tester), Lady 
Savernake, 38 

Haveryng Heath (Savernake), 204, 
209 

Hayden, Henry, 64 

Hayes, Rev. J., of Gt. Cheverell, 
430 

Hayward, Dr. J, A., obit., 147 

Hazelrig, Sir Arthur, 282-293, 426 ff ; 
“lobsters” regiment, 429 

Hazelbury Manor, 471 8. Sin vak 
Croke of, 473- ~ 

Heathen Burials in Saxon Charters, 
373-4 

Heginbothom, C. D., obit., 502; 
gifts, 506 

Henry of Huntingdon, on Beran- 
burgh, 401 f 

Herbert, John (Malmesbury), 123 

Herman, Bp., 459 

Hertford, Lord, 278-85, 388 

Heytesbury Hospital, 434; custos, 
438 

Heytesbury, Lord, obit,, 147 

Highway, sarsens at, 133 

Hill, Henrietta Maria, 20 f 

Hilmarton, sarsens at, 133 

Hinton, Little, sarsens at, 131 

Hoare, Henry, 8-10; Sir R. C., 24; 
Susanna, 8 

Hodge, Dr. B. L., 126 

Hodson Woods, N.H.S. at, 66 

Hollaender, Dr. A., 375 

Holt : font, 468 ; J. de, 475; (Saver- 
nake) 204; Leas (ibid.), 203 

Holt-Wilton, Brig. Sir E., obit., 390 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, 277-91 

Hornchurch (Essex), Wilts coins, 
415 

Horseshoes, medieval, 330, 377-9, 
486 ; as London quit-rent, 487 
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Huish, N.H.S. at, 68 

Huishwood, 209 f 

Hullavington, 307 

Humphry de L’Isle, manors in D.B., 
473, 474 n 

Hungerford family, 434, 440 

Hurd, Sir Percy, obit., 391 

Hussey, Sir J., at Cumberwell, 481 


Imber : font, 468 ; parish chest, 455 
Iveagh, Lord, 49-5] 
Iwood (Savernake), 205 


Jackson, Canon, on Clatford Priory, 
306 ; on Cumberwell, 482 

Jackson, Mrs. Honora, obit., 502 

Jacobs, Major C. J., Catalogue of 
Contents of Parish Chests, 
Devizes Area, 447-57; gifts, 151, 
394 ; transcriber of Cheverell 
MS., 430 

James II, 4 

James, Thos., Bodley’s librarian, 156 

Jenner, Col. L., of Avebury, 472 

Jervaux (Yorkshire), 39, 40 

Jervoise, E., F.S.A., on Streets, etc., 
of Shaftesbury, noticed, 494 

John, King, 298, 302 

Johnson, H. C., Records Branch 
Editor, 381 

Jolliffe, Miss A. C., gift, 506 

Jones, Canon, on the D.B. Cumber- 
well, 473f£; J. B., on Wiltshire’s 
oldest sarsens, 131-3; on a N. 
Wilts celt, 133 

Judd, J. S.. A Walter Family at 
Winterslow, 63-4; Geo., Wm., 
64 


Kemipson, E.G. Hi. gift, 151; and 
A. R. Stedman, An Inventory of 
Marlborough Borough Records, 
noticed, 145 

Kendall, S. J., obit., 269 

Kennett: Cynete, 411; Valley, 
N.H.S. visit, 67 

Ker, Neil R., Salisbury Cathedral 
Manuscripts and Patrick Young's 
Catalogue, 153-183 

Kewley, Canon W. H., obit., 389 

Kidston, G. J.,. Cumberwell near 
Bradford-on-Avon, 471-83 

King, D. G., 323 

Kingswood Abbey (Glos.), 136 

Kite, Ed., quoted, 483 f 

Knights: Hospitallers, 303 ; Temp- 
lars, 303-5, 331 

Knoyle, East, ancient burial ground, 
136 

Kynton (Kington St. Michael) 

_ Priory, 135 


Lacock Abbey, 135 

Lake: Bronzes from the Duke 
Collection, 257-8 

Lake, Joan, 64 

Lander, F., gift, 395 

Landford Common, N.H.S. at, 335 

Langdon Wyke (Preshute), 296, 303 

Lansdown, battle of, 278, 281 

Larder-money, 434 

Larmer ground (Tollard Royal), 493 

Latton, coins of Stephen, 418 

Lavington parish chests: 453 f£ 

Layley Pos 3it 

Lea, J..L., on -Blunsdon «Abbey, 
255-7 

Lee, John, M.P. for Malmesbury, 
124 

Leland quoted, 122 

Lerkeley Hill, W. Overton, sarsen 
chamber, 491 

Levenot, manors in D.B, 473, 474 n 

Lewis, Sam., 46, 50 

Liber Custumarum, 113 

Liddington, sarsens at, 131; Castle 
and Mt. Badon, 398; font, 468 

Lindley, Ld. Justice, 47-9 

Lipyeatt, Rev. J.,9,14n 

L’Isle, Humphrey de, 474, 476 

Little frith (Savernake), 203 

Littlewood (West Woods), 209 f 

“Lobsters” (cavalry), 282-90; ex- 
plained, 429 

London, Wilts coins, 416 

Longford Park, N.H.S. visit, 334 

Longleat visited: by George III, 17: 
by W.A.S., 235 

Longstone (Broome), sarsen, 131 

Luce, Maj.-Gen. Sir Richard H., 
The St. John’s Almshouses, 
Malmesbury (illus.), 118-26 

Lunt, R. Rev./G. ©, £), Bp. or Salis- 
bury, obit., 146 

Ludgershall, derivation, 493 

Lydiard Tregoze and Ellandun, 404 f 


Madden, Miss S., 57 

‘*Mahoundeslane”’, Shaftesbury, 494 

Maiden Bradley Priory, 135 

Maitland Howard, Miss M., on 
Mollusca, 327 

Malmesbury, The St. John’s 
Almshouses (illus.), by Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Richard H. Luce, 
118-26 

Malmesbury: Alderman Steward, 
124; Clyatts, 123 ; Cooke’s Heath, 
123; Corporations, 123-6; Court 
house, 118, 123-6; Foxleaze, 123: 
High Steward, 124; Hosp. of St. 
John, 118-124; Leper Hosp., 120; 
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M.P’s, 123-4:Nethewalle,118;New 
Leaze, 123; Parliamentary garrison, 
284; Port Mead Downs, 123; 
royal charter, 124; Royalists taken 
to, 293 St.” Paul's “Ch, 1118-9" 
Vicar, 118-120, 124; Town Guild, 
119-120 ; Wilts coins found, 416 

Malmesbury Abbey, 136; Abbot, 
120: House, 123: Register, 118; 
rent roll, 118 

Mammoth remains in S. Wilts, 251 

Manton, 296-8, 304-6; Copse, 305-6; 
tithings, 304-6, 328 n 

Manton Down, An Early Med- 
ieval Site, on (illus.), by O. 
Meyrick, 328-331 

Marden parish chest, 454 

Marlborough @ District, by D. W. 
Free, noticed, 496 

Marlborough Borough Records, In- 
ventory of, by E. G. H. Kempson 
and A. R. Stedman, noticed, 145 

Marlborough: Barton, 296-305; 
Blowhorn St., 300; Castle Inn, 
308; cloth-making, 116; Cold- 
harbour, 302; College, 308; earliest 
charter, 116; fairs, 302-3 ; fulling- 
mill, 117 n; Green, 301; Hamondes 
Corner, 310 ; Hosp. of St. Thomas, 
303: Martinmas fair, 302; M.P’s, 
3,22, 28: Newbury) St., 300; 302. 
Newland, 300-2; Pest-house, 303; 
Robert, vicar of St. Mary’s, 301; 
St. Margaret’s Priory, 136, 300-3; 
St. Martin’s Chapel, 301-3; St. 
Mary’s, 296, 300-2,308; St. Peter’s, 
296, 307 ; Stukeley drawings, 388 ; 
Van Diemen’s Field, 300 ; weavers 
and fullers, 113-7 

Marlborough : Castle, 300, 303, 307; 
chapels, 303; Mound, 295, 303; 
Earl of, 280f; Official Guide, 
noticed, 495 ; visited, 445 

Marlborough, The Weavers and 
Fullers of (illus.), by K. G. 
Ponting, 113-7 

Marples, Morris, White Horses and 
other Hill Figures, noticed, 140-1 

Marshall family holding in Preshute, 
303 

Martinsell, 11 

Maurice: Mrs. C., 297; Col. G. T. 
K., obit., 389; Col. G. K., obit, 
267; H. G., obit., 391 

Maurice, Prince, 278-81 

May, Lieut. (Royalist), 279 

Medieval coin hoards, 413-18; earth- 
works, 328, 331; horseshoes, 330, 
377-9, 486; pottery, 328-30 

Mercia, tithings in, 296 


Mere, visited, 235 

Merewether: Dean, 312; family at 
Gt. Cheverell, 436 ; Priscilla, 439 

Merriman, Ed., agent to Ld. Ailes 
buty,-55 : 

Merritt, F. W. C., gift, 394 

Messiter, L. C., gift, 151 

Mewburn-Walker, Mr., trustee of 
Savernake, 43, 51 

Meyrick, O., An Early Medieval 
Site on Manton Down, 328-31; 
A Saxon Skeleton in a Roman 
Well, 220-2 ; gift, 394; on dragon- 
esque brooch from Gt. Bedwyn, 
376 

Meyrick-Jones, Rev. F., obit., 504 

Middlecott, John, 381 

Mildenhall, 308; Constantine of, 
118, 120; Templars’ holding in, 
304; Woodlands, 388; (Poulton 
Down), Saxon relics in Roman 
Well, 220-2 

Milne, J. D., Finds of Greek Coins in 
the British Isles, noticed, 141 

Milo Crispin, 304-5 

Mints, Table of Wilts moneyers, 
416 

Mohun, Lord, 279-80 

Monasteries, Fall of the Wilts, J. M. 
Prest’s list, 1351 

Money, Walter, 332 

Montagu, George, Duke of, 4, 13 

Monkton Farleigh Priory, lands at 
Cumberwell, 480 

Montford, Sir Rob., Wm., 476 

Montgomery, Prebendary, 27 

Morgan’s Hill, 287, 290, 331 

Mortimer, Ralph de, 306 

Mortival, Roger de, Bp. of Salisbury, 
301 

Mottisfont Copse (Savernake), 205, 
209 

Mundy, Rich., 381 


Namn och Bygd, 1942, article on 
Wilts charters, 493 

Nan Kivell, R. de C., 151 

Neelde, Joseph, of Malmesbury, 
124 

Newton, W. J., obit., 146 

Norman fonts, 464-70 

Normanton Bush barrow, traces of 
cloth, 495 

Norrington (Alvediston), 386 

Notes, 131-8, 251-60, 373-80, 486-90 

Nurse, Mrs., N.H.S. guide, 67 

Nutting, J., engraver, 489 


Oaksey, N.H.S. at 335 
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Ogbourne: St. Andrew, barrow, 
traces of weaving, 495; St. George, 
connection with Calne, 266 

Oliver’s Castle, 287, 291 

Olivier, Edith, 139 

Orr, M. Y., on charcoal, 327 

Overton : Heath misplaced on 
maps, ol0:- Hill and battle of 
Cynete, 412; West, 299 

Oves-money, 434 

Oxlease (Savernake), 206 


Pafford, J. H. P., on medieval horse- 
shoe, 377-9 

Pagen, D.B. tenant, 473 f, 480 

Palmer, Andrew | Malmesbury), 123 

Panterwick (Savernake), 202, 205 

Parishes, composite, 299 ; establish- 
ment of, 295 

Parsons, Mistress, at battle of 
Roundway, 283, 293 

Parson’s Wood (Savernake ] ,204, 211 

Passmore, A. D., on bronzes from 
the Duke collection, 257-8; on 
double celt mould, Farnham, 258 ; 
ona‘ Witch Wreath ”, 259; on 
Manton Down site, 328; on the 
Rudge Attis, 332 

Patney parish chest, 454 

Peall, Mrs. O., N.H.S. guide, 68 

Peirson, Guy, N.H.S. guide, 67, 334; 
Wilts Bird Notes, 70-87, 337-356 

Pelham, Rev. W. H., obit., 268 

Penrose, A. P. D., obit., 503 

Percy, Sir W., 475 

~ Pewsham Forest, 278 

Piggott, Mrs. C. M., on a Bronze 
Age razor from Chilmark, 254-5 

Piggott, Prof. Stuart, British Pre- 
history noticed, 382 ; William 
Stukeley noticed, 386 

Pinckney, Georgina, 54 

Rite by C. sitts, 1515395, 506 

Pitton font, 469 

Place-names, Contribution to Dict. of 
Old Eng., by R. Forsberg, noticed, 
492 £ 

Plaitford Common, N.H.S. at, 335 

Plant Colony on Barren Green- 
sand, A New, by A. O. Barton, 
363-6 

Ponterwyke, see Panterwick 

Ponting, K. G., The Weavers and 
Fullers of Marlborough, 113-7 

Pope, Capt. (Royalist), 280 

Porter, Nv: F4- on: burials. at E- 
Knoyle, 136 

Poston, Col. W. J: L., obit., 503 

Potterne, 284; font, 462 f; parish 
chest, 455 
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Poulshot parish chest, 456 

Poulton Priory (olim Wilts), 136 

Prescheta, William de, 296 

Preshute, The Origin of the 
Parish of, by H. C. Brentnall, 
294-308 

Preshute, Broad Corner, 306; Broad- 
stone Mead, 304; Church, 296; 
appropriated by Sarum, 297, 301; 
Down. 303; Eva, recluse of, 298 ; 
Flexborough, 300; Four Acre 
Plantation, 328:; Granham,. 306 
House (Rectory), 298; Isbury, 
300 ; Littlecroft, 298 ; in Pipe Roll 
of 1186, 296 ; origin of name, 298 ; 
Rectors, 297, 300 f; replaced by 
Vicars, 301; Rough Hill, 304; 
Sharphill (Sheephill), 303-4; 
tithings, 299-307; Temple Farm, 
303-4; Wick Form, 303; Wind- 
mill Hedge Fieid, 305 

Prest.. J. M.> 13575328, 331: ‘Cam- 
paign of Roundway Down, 277- 
93; List of Wilts Monasteries, 
135 f{; Supplement to Campaign 
of Roundway Down, 426-9 

Pugh: :C: W.,.g1tt,. 5063 R..B.,, sits, 
394; President, 442 


Quakers at Cumberwell, 477 f 
Quirk, Canon R., obit., 147 


Ramsbury bishopric, 459 

Rawdon, Lady Anne, 17 

Razor, Late Bronze Age, from Chil- 
mark, 255 

Red deer in Savernake, 194-5 

Red Ridge (Savernake), 206 f, 211 

Registers, Church, instituted, 448 

Rendell, F., c& Sons, centenary, 379 

ae Cyril, on N.H.S. meetings, 65, 
333 

Rolt: family at Bagden (Savernake), 
21; Ed. Baynton, M.P., 484 

Roman: coins at Cheverell (1695), 
434; house and pavement at 
Rudge (destroyed), at Littlecote 
(perished), 332 ; roads near Marl- 
borough, 496; site on Fosseway, 
489 

Romano-British ; coffins (Colerne), 
138; fibula (Allington, S. Wilts), 
251-4 ; pottery (Ebbesbourne 
Wake), 108 

Rome, Wilts coins, 416 

Roughridge Hill(Bishops Cannings), 
286-7, 290 

Roundway Down. The Campaign 
ae (illust.), by J. M. Prest, 277- 
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Rowde, 279, 292 ; parish chest, 456 

Royal Portraits in Charter Head- 
ings (illust.) by A. Shaw Mellor, 
223-30; further note on, 489 

Rudge Farm (Froxfield), figure of 
Attis, Roman pavement, 332 

“ Ruttsontyme” (rutting season), 


210 


St. Maur: Agnes de, 304-5; Lady 
Ernest, obit., 268 

St. Osmund’s canons and Sarum 
MSS.) 153 £ 

St. Tewen’s Chapel, S.Wraxall, 480f 

Salisbury, Bishop Wordsworth’s 
Sch:, 138; Borough records, 375; 
@ity \) Council) sites 52; eSt 
Thomas’s Ch., font, 460; Town 
Clerk, gift, 395 

Salisbury Cathedral Manuscripts 
and Patrick Young’s Catalogue, 
by Neil R. Ker, 153-183; Anglo- 
Saxon MS., 156; Concordance of 
Catalogues, 182£; MSS. borrowed 
by Archbp. Usher, 159; MSS, now 
elsewhere, 156-9; marginal sym- 
bols, 154, 174: Leland’s visit, 155 

Saloman, H., artist, 57-8 

Sandy Lane, 279 

Sandye, Col. (Royalist), 282 

Sangster, Canon F. H., obit., 504 

Sarsens in Lower Greensand, 131-3 

Sarum : Dean of, 297, 301, 308 ; New, 
Roll of Freemen, 374-5; Newer, 
by T. Sharp, noticed, 142; Old, 
Greek coin from, 141 

Savernake Cottage Hosp. founded, 


Savernake Forest, 4, 297-300, 306-8 ; 
Amity Oak, 308; Ashlade Cop- 
pice, 22; Bagden : Lawn, 5; Lodge, 
21; Birch Coppice, 5, 29; Braydon 
Bottom, 308; Broad Walk, 11; 
Cadley Church, 32; Column, 4, 
13; Crabtree Cottages, 17; Dairy 
Coppice, 10; Dog Kennel Pond, 
6; Duke’s Vaunt, 59, 60 n; Dur- 
ley: Coppice, 10; Park, 6; train- 
ing sch., 32 

Enclosed, 29; Furze Coppice, 5; 
Grand Avenue, 4, 6, 32; great 
Park, 306; Highland cattle, 56; 
King Oak, 591; La Verme baili- 
wick, 60; leased, 30; Leigh Hill, 
5, 54; Loggia, 10 ; London Walk, 
10; Long Plantation, 4; Luden’s 
Lye, Des nurseries; (17 Puthall 
Gate, 308 

Relinguished by War Dept., 138; 
S. Katharine’s, 32; Savernake : 


Lodge, 21; Wood, 22, 29; Three 
Oak Hill, 3, 4.13; Tottenham, 
5-31, 50-60 ; Twelve O’clock Ride, 
56; Warren Farm, 6; Woolslade 
(Ooselet), 5 

Savernake: Forest Ptoceedings and 
Forest Law, 192-3; Venison 
poaching, by Sheriff of Wilts, 
191 ff 

Savernake, Viscount, 36-9 

Saxon Skeleton in a Roman Well, 
by O. Meyrick, 220-2 

Scrope: family of Castle Combe, 
476 ; Poulett, quoted, 473, 476, 483 

Seagry, Upper, “heathen burials”’, 
374 


Seamore Place (London), 8 

Sedlescombe (Sussex), Wilts coins, 
416 

Seend parish chest, 456f 

Selkley Hundred, 226 

Selyman, W., 475 

Sessions, Minutes of Proceedings in, 
noticed, 381 

Seth-Smitb, Miss D. U., on Wm. 
Wey, 375; on burials at Edington, 
488 

Sevenhampton, sarsens at, 133 

Sevington, A-S. coin hoard, 418 

Seymour, J., 310 

Shaftesbury, Abbess otf, 474 ; Streets, 
Roads and Lanes of, by E. Jervoise, 
noticed, 494; Historical Society, 
Sint lok 

Shalbourne, East Court, 7 

Shapwick Moor, Great (Som.), 
NOES. ae 333 

Sharp, Thos., Newer Sarum, noticed, 
142 

Shaw (Overton), 384 

Shaw-Mellor, A., Royal Portraits 
in Charter Headings, 223-230; 
further note on, 489; on ancient 
horse shoes, 486; ona stone axe 
(Biddestone), 254 

Sheldon (Derb.), Wilts coins, 416 

Shepehouse Wode (Savernake), 206, 
209 

Shortt, H. de S., Bibliography of 
Wiltshire Coins in Early Med- 
ieval hoards, 413-18; Hoard of 
Bangles from Ebbesbourne Wake 
(illus.) , 104-12; on a bronze hoard 
from Alvediston, 134; on mam- 
moth remains from S. Wilts, 251; 
on a R-B. fibula from Allington 
(S. Wilts). 251-4; gifts, 394 

Showel Bottom (Savernake), 205 

Shute, Rev. Nath. of Gt. Cheverell, 
431 
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Skeletons at Edington, note, 488 

Slanning, Sir Nich. (Royalist), 278 

Slaughterford, Quakers at, 477 

Slingsby, Col., 277-93 ; on battle of 
Roundway, 291-3 

Slype (Flanders), Wilts coins, 416 

Smeath’s Ridge and Beranburh, 401 f 

Smith, Dudley (Royalist) , 283; J. D., 
N.H.S. guide, 66; Sergt.-Major 
Paul (Royalist), 282 

Some Wiltshire Fonts, Part I, by 
A. G. Randle Buck, 458 

Somerford, charity lands, 124 

Somerset. Rowena, Dowager 
Duchess of, obit., 504 

Sorley, Charles, 145 

South Kyme (Lincs), Wilts coins, 
416 

South Wraxall, grant of Ethelred, 
475 

Spicer, Lady Margaret, obit., 269 

Spye Park: Bayntun family, 483; 
gates from Bromham, 484; N.H.S. 
visit, 334 

** Stable-stand ”’ explained, 193 

Stanley Abbey, 135, 303, 374 

Stanton Fitzwarren, sarsens at, 133 

Stanton St. Bernard font, 469 

Stanton St. Quintin font, 466 

Staples, Jas., of Gt. Cheverell, 431 

Star, Rob., Quaker, 477 

Stedman. A. R.. gift 151;_ and 
E. G. H. Kempson, An Inventory 
of Marlborough Borough Records, 
noticed, 145 

- Steeple Ashton font, 461 

Steeple Langford: Mammoth re- 
mains, 251 

Stephens, Canon J. F. D., obit., 390 

Steppingley (Beds), Wilts coins, 417 

Stert: parish chest, 457; Valley, 
N.HLS. visit, 67 

Stevens, Frank, obit., 269 

Stevenson, Miss E., N.H.S. guide, 
353 

Steward, Mrs. A. R., obit., 268 

Steward, Ch., of Cumberwell, 481 f 

Stirling, Justice, 45-50 

Stockwode (Savernake), 210 

Stokke Manor, 8 

Stene Or). > »., 364; gifts, 152, 
395; Stonehenge Cursus and its 
Affinities, noticed, 265 

Stonehenge, Aubrey Holes, 491; 
Cursus and its Affinities, noticed, 
265 ; date, 382 ; name on trilithon, 
379 

Stourhead visited, 235 

Stoves, Dr. J. L., Role of Fibres in 
Archaeology, noticed, 495 


Stratton, Richard, of Kingston 
Deverill, obit., 502 

Stukeley, William, by Stuart Piggott, 
noticed, 386-8; date of drawings, 
388 

Stumpe of Malmesbury, 217 ; John, 
123 £; Wm., 123 

Sturmy (Esturmy) family and ven- 
ison otfences, 201 f£; Henry, 305 

Supplement to ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Roundway Down’”’, by J. M. 
Prest, 426-9 

Swindon: Libraries Committee, 
gift, 152; Review, noticed, 145, 266 

Swyneslade (Savernake), 206 f 

Sykes, Rev. W.S., gift, 394 


Talbot, C. H., quoted, 485 

Taunton family at Cumberwell, 482 

Tamworth (War.), Wilts coins, 417 

Tanfield (Yorkshire), Bruce estate, 
39, 40 

Tanner, Jonn, 53-4 

Tarleton, Lt.-Col. F. R., obit., 503 

Tealby (Lines), Wilts coins, 417 

Tedworth Hunt, 33 

Temple; Farm, 303-4, 331; Master 
ot the, 304; Ruckley tithing, 303- 
5320 1 

Tewkesbury Abbey and Ashton 
Keynes, 488 

Theodore, Archbp., 295 

Thomson, Dr. T. R., 144, 380; gift, 
152; on Book of Seals, 487 

Thornely, Mrs. M. E,. obit., 389 

Thynne property at S. Wraxall, 481, 
485 


Tibetot, J. de, 476 

Tilney-Bassett, Rev. H:-E:, obit:, 
389 

Tilshead font, 469 

Timperley, H. W., N.H.S. guide, 
336 

Tockenham font, 469 

Todd Herbarium, Swindon, 69 

Tollemache, Maria, 26 

Tonson, Rich., bookselier, 228 

Toope, Dr. R., of Marlborough, 412n 

Toppynham (Savernake), 209 

Torque, bronze, from Ebbesbourne 
Wake, 104-5, 109-112; from Wils- 
ford, 111-2 

Totterdown, 306, 330, 334 

Tournament at Westminster des- 
ctibed..2ul 212 

Tropenell, Thos., portrait, 214 

Tuck, E. N., obit., 148 

Tymmerlond, J., of Panterwick 
(Savernake), 202, 205 

Tytherton Lucas font, 466 
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Upton Scudamore font, 469 

Urchfont parish chest, 452 

Usher, Archbp., books from Sarum, 
159-61 ; Miss I., bird films, 68 


Venison Trespasses in the Reign 
of Henry VII; by H. C. 
Brentnall, 191-212 

Verney, Lord, of Stokke, 8, 9 

Vesey, D,, on Warminster coat of 
arms, 265 


Wadman, J., of Imber, 431 
Wales, Prince of (Edward VII), 29, 
43 


Walker family at Cumberwell : 
Mary, 481; John, 482; Heneage, 
482 

Waller, Sir Wm., 277-92 

Walter Family at Winterslow, A, 
by J. S. Judd, 63 £; Mary, will of, 


63: Rich., chwdn., 63; Wm. of 


Salisbury, 63 

Wanborough: Plain, 133; sarsens at 
Foxbridge, 131 

Wansdyke, 287, 306, 402; age and 
purpose of, 382-4 

Warburton, Bp., on Stukeley, 388 

Ward, J., agent to Ld. Ailesbury, 17 

Wardens of Savernake Forest by the 
Earl of Cardigan noticed, 261. 

Wardens of Savernake Forest, 
Part IV (illust.) by the Earl of 
Cardigan, 1262.2 Vithos Bruce 
Brudenell, Ld. Bruce, 1-11 ; Thos., 
E. of Ailesbury, 11-22; Ch. Bru- 
denell-Bruce, lst Marquess, 22-8 ; 
Geo,, 2nd M., 28-33; Ernest, 3rd 
M,, 33-40; Wm., 4th M., 40-5; 
Bruce v. Ailesbury, 45-52; Hen., 
5th M., 54-62 

Warminster coat of arms, 265 

Watford (Herts), Wilts coins, 417 

Watkins, Rr.Adm. G.R.S., obit.,502 

Waylen, J., quoted, 284-5 

Weavern Valley, N.H.S. visit, 65, 
335 

Weavers and Fullers of Marl- 
borough (illust.) by K. G. 
Ponting, 113-7; Law of, 113-5 

Webb, W. A., gift, 394 

Weddell, B. W., Entomological 
Report, 97-102 

Wedmore (Som.), Wilts coins, 417 

Weekes, Michael, of Malmesbury, 
124 

Welch, Mrs., N,H.S. guide, 335 

Wermere Pond (Alvediston), 108 

Wessex, by. Ralph Dutton, noticed, 
385; tithings in, 296 


West Dean font, 465 

West Kennett. Dual-perid stone 
implement from. By W.E. V. 
Young, 184-90; Report on im- 
plement by Miss L. F. Chitty, 
188-90 

West Woods, N.H.S. at, 67 

Weston, Lt.-Col. (Royalist), 283 

Wey, Wm., monk, 375-6 

Whitby, Synod of, 458 

White, Jas., 308 

White Horses and other Hill Figures, 
by Morris Marples, noticed, 140 f 

Wigod, D.B. tenant of Manton, 304 

Wilcot, ‘“ China Cottages”, 216 

Williams, Alfred, 145 

Wilmot, Lord (Royalist), 281-293 

Wilsford, Duke collection from 
Make liM=2 

Wilson, Capt. W. W., R.N., obit., 
504 

Wilton: Abbess of, 217; visited, 
233 

Wiltshire and the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, 
by J. Arnold Forster, O.B.E., 
President, 419-425 

Wiltshire : Bird Notes by Ruth 
G. Barnes and Guy Peirson, 70- 
87, 337-356; Books, etc., 139-45, 
261-6, 381-8, 491-7 ; Borough Seals, 
487; County Archives,Accessions, 
149 f, 270-2. 292 f, 505; Obit- 
uaries, 146-8, 267-9, 389-91, 502-4 

Wiltshire Home, A Study of Little 
Durnford, by Dorothy Devenish, 
noticed, 139 

Wiltshire Militia, 22; monasteries, 
135 £; Plant Notes by J. D. 
Grose, 88-96, 359-62 

Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, Ac- 
counts for 1948, 274; 1949, 507; 
Additions toMuseum andLibrary, 
15k f.-273, 3944. S062 Annual 
General Meeting 1949, 231 ; 1950, 
441-3 ; Annual Report 1948-9, 231- 
3; 1949-50, 441; Excursions, 
233-6 ; 444-6; List of Members and 
Officers, 238-50 ; Records Branch: 
List of Officers and Report ‘1949, 
236-7 < 1950.) 501 299" oles 
Natural History Section, Ac- 
counts, 103, 372 ; Annual General 
Meeting, 68, 336 ; Field Meetings, 
65-9, 333-6 

Winchelsea, Lady, 388 

Winckles, Wm., steward to Ld. 
Bruce, 10 

Winsley Hill, N.H.S. visit, 333 
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Winterbourne Monkton font, 467 

Winterslow, Wilts coins, 417 ; 
Walter family, 63 £; West, font, 
465; Hut, woven hair, 495 

“Witch Wreath”, bogus, 259 

W odeford, John, 307 

Woden’s Gate (Shaw), 384 

Wodnesbeorh, battles of, 402 

W olfhall, 1, 11; barn demolished, 496 

Woodbury, Little, 382 

Wootton Rivers, N.H.S. at, 67 

Worcester, Wilts coins, 417 

W orton parish chest, 457 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 379 

Wroughton family and venison 
offences, 196 ff 

Wroughton and Ellandun, 403; 
sarsens at, 133 


Wylie, Walter, Bp. of Salisbury, 118 


Wyndham family, 386; Hon. H.A.., 
gift, 395; William, of Orchard 
Wyndham, obit., 503 

Wygan de Cherburg (Chyrebury), 
457 


Yeomanry, Wilts, 22, 31 

York, Wilts coins, 417 

Young, G. M., on “heathen burials”, 
373; Presidential address on 
County History, 213-19; on 
pond barrows, 491; Major Sir 
H. W.., obit., 390 ; Patrick, James 
I’s librarian, 158 f; catalogue of 
Sarum Library, 165-81; W. E. V., 
Dual Period Stone Implement 
from W. Kennett, 184-90; 
Beaker Interment at Beckhamp- 
ton,311-27 
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Printed and Published by C. H. Woodward, Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes. 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 
To be obtained from the Librarian, The Museum, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. Atlas 4to. 
248 pp., i7 large maps and 110 woodcuts, extra cloth. One copy 
offered to each member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies only. 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II, illustrated, 2nd Edition, 1935. Price 3s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE: STONEHENGE anp AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, 4 illustrations. No. 89 (1901) of 
W.A.M. Describes 947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. Price 5s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
Heb tO 1272, BY FE. A. FRY., 8vo., pp..103. Price 6s. 


WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM: HENRY III, 
EDWARD Iand EDWARD II. _ 8vo. pp. xv + 505. Fully indexed. 
In parts. Price 13s., complete. 


DITTO. EDWARDIII. §8vo., pp. 402. Fully indexed. In parts. 
Price 13s., complete. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. (In3 Parts.) Price 16s. 


BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
according to date and condition (except in the case of a few numbers, 
the price of which is raised). “To Members, 25 per cent. less. 


: The Society has also a number of 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire and 
Portraits of Persons connected with the County to dispose of. 


Capt. B. H. and Mrs. CUNNINGTON have given all remaining copies 
of the following to the Society for sale :— 


ALL CANNINGS CROSS (1923), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, Hon. 
F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 53 Plates. 2ls. 


WOODHENGE (Excavations, 1927—28), By MRS. CUNNINGTON, 
Hon. F.S.A., Scot. 4to. cloth, 2ls. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY OF WILTS, EXTRACTS FROM 
THE QUARTER SESSIONS GREAT ROLLS OF THE 17TH 
CENTURY By CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. 12/6. 


DEVIZES BOROUGH” ANNALS. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CORPORATION RECORDS By, CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON, 
F.S.A., Scot. Cloth. (Vol. is out of print) Vol. TE U7 92torliss5, los: 


ve THE NORTH WILTS 
MUSEUM AND WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 


All members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of these collections. The 
Museum contains many objects of especial interest, and the 
Library is the only one in Wiltshire devoted to material for the 
history of the county. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mr. R. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes, 


Old deeds, maps, plans, &c., of properties in Wilts and 
old photographs of Wiltshire buildings or other objects of 
interest will be welcomed by the Librarian at The Museum, 
Devizes. 


NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


The object of this Section is to promote the study of all 
branches of Natural History in the county by encouraging field 
observations, maintaining records, arranging field and other 
meetings and by putting observers in touch with each other. 


Members who wish for particulars of the Section and its activi- 


ties should write to the Honorary Secretary of the Section :— 
Mrs. EGBERT BARNES, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 
Membership of the Section does not entail any further subscrip- 
tion from those who are already members of the Society. 
Observations should be sent to the Recorders: 
BirDs. Mrs. Egbert Barnes, Hungerdown, Seagry, Wilts. 
FLOWERS. Mr. J. D. Grose, Downs Edge, Liddington, 
near Swindon. ) ; 
LEPIDOPTERA. Mr. B. W. Weddell, 13, The Halve, 
Trowbridge. 
Back numbers of the Report of the Section can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary. Prices: Report for 1946, 1/6; 1947, 
2/6; 1948, 2/6; 1949, 2/6. Post free. 


BOOKBINDING. Books carefully bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archaeological Magazine bound to match 
previous volumes, or in special green cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C.. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, DEVIZES 


Woodward, Printer, Devizes 
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